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a@ A New Story by W. oR. BURNE TT 
author of ‘Little Caesar’ & ‘Iron Man” | 
g Scribners Fiction Contest 








@ Who Made Sex an Obsession? 
See ‘Comstock Stalks’ 


@ As a Jew Sees Jesus 


@ The Ex-Married Confess 
. an Ex-Wife ofco 














@ Nutrition and Nerves -%e 


Pa ee 
Pe ey» 











Youre always oroud of her 


GOOD cause you have too. Sitting beside 
her in the car... strolling down-town... 
stepping out together . . . you know you have 
3 perfect right to take pride in her appear- 
ynce. But how does she really feel about 
you? Very little gets by that appraising 
glance. ... How do you suppose you would 
look to yourself, as weil as others 

fifty feet of film? @ Your tailoring is good, 
inquestionably. Your feet are well shod. 
And the Stetson emphatically lends an air of 


distinction. Yes, you'll pass inspection. And 





down deep, there's a little, sneaking feeling 
that you have caught a gleam of pride in her 
glance, too, when it happens your 
There's really nothing like a smartly propor- 
tioned Stetson to finish off any turnout. 
a e e 
John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia. Makers of 
finest quality fur felt hats, straws, leghorns, panamas, 


silk top hats, opera hats, caps. 


‘ 


Stetson Hats 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SILVER TABLEWARE 


Noted for Design 
and Quality 





MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


| HFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 



































THE FIFTH AVENUE SECTION OF SCRIBNER’S 


FROM THE WORLD OF ART 





“THE Quittinc Tea,” by Harold Deni “THe Hammock,” by John Noble, is one of 
son. A most amusing etching from the an exhibition of his paintings recently held at 
Macsetu GALLERIES for $2 the Mitcu GALLERIES 





KENNEDY & Co. are showing these lively bronze 
kids by Edith Parsons. The prancing kid is $45 
A most interesting study by A. Andre and the one at the left $42 
is “Le CHAPEAU BEIGE.” Court 

the Duranv-Rvet GALLERIES 








Another painting of John Noble called “ Currine Harold Denison, who excels in caricatures of 
Hay.” Courtesy of the Mitcu GALLERIES rural life, calls this etching ‘“‘ Monpay Morninoc.”’ 
$18. From the MacBeTH GALLERIES 





TRE FIFTH AVENUE SECTION OF 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


> —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ - — ° 
Pages 2 to 15 following APRI L 1930 
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SPRING EXHIBITIONS IN THE GALLERIES 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., INC., 16 East 57th Street FERARGIL GALLERIES, 37 East $7th Street. March x 
Engraved portraits o bitio tro Ay 1? t yf paintings by Lauren Ford 








: April 14 to 26, small Ameri asterpieces. April 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 12 Ease $7¢t Street 8 to Mav 1 P »s by M Guvral Newkirk. 
Paintings by Miss Charlotte Cul March 17 t9 31 sks wise 
THE MILCH GALLERIES, 108 West 57th Srreet MAC BETH GALLERY 15 East 7th Street March 18 
March 17 to 29. p ' xs bv A ler War , ky to 31 iscap by Cha v F. Rvder, N. A and 
and Irma Hoffman. March 31 to April 1? ture by nings by J Handfort April 1 to 14. land 
$C by Harry Leith-R April 15 to 28, R " 


Emanuel A. Cavaco April 14 co 2 vater~< by . 
John Wharf water-colors by I 





t O'Hara 


tat GRAND CENTRAI ART G ALLERIFS 15 Vanderbilt KENNE! >’  & COMPAN’ 85 Fifth Avenue. Etchings 
A venue Marc Ist an by Walter Ufer a yua by Art B. Da 


March 18 to 29 , . rc bh W Ir Apr 

to 12, paintings by Jessie Arms Bork reby METROPOLITAN GALLERIES. $78 Madison A 
Gaetano Cecert Apr 8S to l peure by B Old and modern p ting English and Frerch por 
Potter Von yf Apr 15 to 26 if; sf H C traits ghteentn-ce tur Ss, elec ‘ | B rpizon 
Wills, the t and An in paintings. Old Dut t 




















CRICHTON ¢::: 
LTD. 
EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 Fifth Av. NEW YORK at Si" Street 
| 
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At left—CELLINI—a replica of a key 
design byCellini, froma French museum 
piece. Hand made. Three tine fork. 


Left center—PISTOL HANDLE 
RAT TAIL—Seventeenth Century de- 
sign of unique, interesting character. 


ILVER 
PATTERNS 
of the 
Aristocracy 


by 
BRAND-CHATILLON 





The fine examples of ftat 
silver pictured here are 
taken from the Brand- 
Chatillon Silver Collection 
which is composed solely 
of exclusive designs, 
seldom to be found 
elsewhere. 


BRAND 
CHATILLON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


775 FIFTH AVENUE 
Savoy-Plaza 


New York 


Above- FRENCH DESSERT SPOON 
AND FORK—golded silver. A sump- 
tuous design for the formal dinner. 
Hand made. 


At left—ONSLO— distinctively patri- 
cian pattern used in Windsor Castle, 
Hand made. 
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Our Exhibition Plan for next 





season has been especially 





designed to aid home owners 






in their search for good paint- 





ings by American Artists. 






Details are given in our 





latest catalogue. Write for it. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St.New York 2 











Acquire DAVIES Soon 


See The New Garden 
Sculpture 


USE ETCHINGS AND WATER 
COLORS—MODERN—AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 


FERARGIL.- - 37 E.57thSt., N.Y. 








Original Paintings .. 
The CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
of nae hana -openeyn? S SONS 


has on exhibition and 

; for sale attractive or- 

ns iginal paintings which 
Pe would make delightful 


decorations for a child's 






room 


597 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE SE 


ART IN APRIL 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES, 643 Fifth Avenue. 
Exhibitiou of masterpieces of the eighteenth century. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON GALLERIES, 424 Madison Ave- 


nue, near 49th Street, New York; and 302 Palmer House 


Shops, Chicago. Color woodcuts, etchings, aquatints, 
i 5 | 
paintings, and water-colors Visitors cordially invited 





r 











‘Tue RATTLESNAKE IN THE Patni’ 
by Frederic Remington 


Courtesy of Ferargil Galleries 


DENKS GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, opposite 
Carnegie Hall. Paintings, water-colors, etchings, mez- 
zotints, wood-blocks by contemporary artists. Hanf 
steng! reproductions of Old and Modern Masters 
Artistic framing 


THE JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, 559 Fifth Avenue, ar 
46th Street. Constantly changing exhibitions of eigh- 
teenth-century portraits, together with ancient and 

xdern paintings of exceptionally fine quality 

ROBERTSON & DESCHAMPS, 415 Madison Avenue, 

ear 48th Street. Sporting prints, drawings, etchings bs 
Paul Brown of polo and American hunt steeplechase 
events. Dog etchings by Morgan Dennis. 

MEDICI GALLERIES, 489 Fifth Avenue. A complete 
lisplay of Medici prints, in full color, framed and 
unframed; the Medic! modern art prints, the Medici 
cards, the Thaver etchings, etc Telephone Murray 
Hill 8990 

VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES, 21 East 57th Street 
Paintings by Old Masters of all schools 

JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC., 3 East 5st 
Street. Exhibition of sculptures by Georg Lober, 
March 15 through April 5 

BUTLER GALLERY, 116 East 57th Street. Painting 
restoration in all its branches. Transferring, relining, 
restoring, cleaning, and varnishing. Advice and esti- 
mates glad!y given. Frames restored and gilded 

NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, IN(¢ 11 East 57th Street 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters always on view 

THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, 125 East 57th Street 
Paintings, drawings, and engravings by Old Masters 

MONTROSS GALLERY, 26 East 56th Street. Special 
exhibitions: Paintings, drawings, and dry-points bv 
Alexander Shilling, March 17 to April 5; paintings bv 
Agnes Potter Van Ryan, April 7 to 19. Visitors in- 
vited 


oe ms tee 
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DURAND-RUEL 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 


New York 


12 East 57th Street 
Paris 


37 Avenue De Friedland 








Our 
Portratt 
Artists 





7> 


We number among our members abour chirtv of 
the foremost portrait painters of America,—tl 
offering any patron the advantage of wid lectior 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
1§ VANDERBILT AVE NEW YORK 














MILCH Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
ETCHINGS 


WATER COLORS 





“THE VINE 


See Art Calendar for Current Exhibitions 


108 West 57th Street .... New York 
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From Silesia comes this thirteen piece luncheon 

set of handwoven linen damask The colors 

warranted fast) are soft green, gold, or blue 

with a border of yellow flowers. Very springlike 

and decorative. 6 mats, 6 doilies and a runner 
for $9.50 the set. B. Arrman & 










New and very smart is a 52-inch square 
luncheon cloth of handblocked linen with a 


design in black, tan and orange. Of course, 
It 








the colors are fast 
comes with six 15-inch 
napkins, and costs $10 
for the seven pieces 


Aieo from ALTMAN 












- te potter . 
To find lightness as well as durability in a suit- f , From M 
case is not very easy. So I was very much Ini 






pleased to find that Puitie Hay has one with 
an airplane wood frame, buckram covered, 
bound in tan leather with brass locks and her- 
ring-bone lining AND weighing only siz pounds 
20, 22, and 24 inches long. #18, prepaid any 


where. ‘ 






The Lewis Importinc Company is sponsoring 

this Italian silk damask woven bedspread with 

a silk ball fringe on two sides. It comes in white 

and lovely pastel colorings of blue, gold pink 

and orchid. Double bed size only $12.50, post- 
paid. 
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DOUBLES THE CLOSET SIZE! 


Thisis one ot a complete group 
of Hall closet units of unusual 
quality at very reasonable 
prices. A Hall unit will solve 
your closet problem and save 


space. Send for pamphlet 


Puitie HALL 
38 E. 49 St. 
NEW YORK 

CITY 
































~ paid le 
JEANNE P. HODGMAN, 689 Madison Avenue 
New Vork City 





An Easter gift in Easter se 


the new Ming Cha 

Tea Crock. . . $3 
A handsome hexagonal 
pottery croc vellow, tied 
with purple ribbon —con- 
taining a pound of the fla- 
vorous, hauntingly deli- 
cious Ming Cha lea. The 
crock ideal later as tobacco 
humidor or cereal jar) ordi- 
narily sells at $2.50, the tea 
at $2. Both, postpaid, in 
this Easter Offer, $3. 
Crock available also in red, 
blue, oor n or black. we 
Inc., W. 25th St., 


MING CHA 

















The Shopping Section 
of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Vea SE pages are edit t view of showing you 
s ng prob ritbet 
V t I T nti ce tir 1 
t for M ‘ tt \ very t 
New York at som If y 1 t know 
y ir Ww it \ ‘ w t, why nt 
ne? ( s t f floor 
r I \ t » Lan nt i being 
latt numl New \¥ i 1 women 
W 10w only a few I 














If You Love to Garden 


Here are a h i wre Garden 7 


Grass Sign 


I $3.00 





ey ( t ted | | atent ( 


Water Faucet Bas. 





Each $8.00 tx 


Utility Carrier 





I er 
‘ " - 
1 $2.25 
HH 2.75 
6.75 
English Garden Set 
Imyx | 
\ Set | $9.75 
I ‘ DH 7.75 
Hat ’ [he 
pace 5.5 
Send check, money order, C. O. D. in- 
structions,or charge account references 
Hammacher 
Schlemmer & Co. 
7th St. — 145-147 East 
(near Lexington Ave.) j f 
NEW YORK CITY 1 
Telephone; VOLunteer 4700 Px, 
son ox 





Delivery Prepaid within 100 Miles— 
To Points Beyond, Charges Collect. 
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B. ALIMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-FOURTH ST. 


Set of seven 
players and 
Jancers $165 
{3 illustrated) 


here comes the 


CIRCUS PARADE 





The glass band heralds the procession of a marvelous menagerie...the 
gold eared elephant ($29.50), the blue striped hound ($19.50), polka 


dot bunny 


($20.00) and the green monkeys ($18.50 & $20.00). 


VENETIAN GLASS FIGURES IN TREASURE TROVE—SEVENTH FLOOR 




















\ BOOKLET FORWARDED 











BON VOYAGE BOXES & BASKETS 


< 

Dean's Bon Voyage Boxes and Baskets are ( 

more than a mere gift — they compliment the M 
donor's discriminating taste and flatter the 

recipient as being worthy only of the best. ( 

$3.00 to $40.00 (delivered to Steamer) 4 

( 

( 


ILLUSTRATED 
BON VOYAGE 






Qeand | 


22EAST S7thSTREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1839 Tel. REGent 3900 


! UPON REQUEST 
| 





French Fire Sereen, Lo XVI Period. large an ae 
$110 for the former, 895 in te latter. Others f 22 


FIRE SCREENS 


Period mantels require Period acc 

Fire screens, for example. Naturally, a Col 
lection of Fireplace Fittings as extensive 
ours includes a wide variety of designs of 
many periods, but we are also prepared t 
make up special designs, working either from 
sketches submitted by you, or from desigr 
created by our own artists to conform wit! 
your desires. Your inquiries are invited 


Wm.H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan onion. Chicago 
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TODHAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street, New York 

















HAND FORGED COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Our new illustrated catalog sent upon request 











DupE RANCHES 
AND 


Boys’ Camps 





<a e your boys 
and girls toone of 
our selected western 
ranches this summer 
where comfortable 
accommodations and 
the carefree life of 
the open range make an ideal setting for 
health and pleasure. 


We can recommend several ranches spe- 
cializing in Boys and Girls on 
pack train trips to learn wood- 
craft in real great out-of-doors. 


Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
Trips; Tours, Cruises planned in 
every part of the world.,Let the 
Sportsmens Service Bureau take all 


details off your hands. 





FREDERICK J- BURGHARD INC. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City / a 











ESTABLISHED 1818 


hy Byotthens 


CSCLOTHINGA 


Gentlemens Farnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 











© sroons snot mens 


-Cutaways, Silk Hats 


Striped Trousers 
for Easter 
Spring Weddings 
etc. 


Send for ““A Wardrobe for 


Format Day WEAR” 


BRANCH STORES 


BOSTON 
NEWBURY CORNER OF BERKELEY STREET 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 
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FASTER GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


Aan* sn tage ual Sal 
a a ea a 













. From December 25th to April 20th is a tery long time. So it is particularly im 
Petushock rooster to remember this year that the Easter season is especially meant for the Young in Years 
and his industrious wee 

wives busily peck 
for imaginary 
grains of corn when 
you swing the 
weight which is 
suspended below 
the wooden barn- 
yard floor. Guar- 
to 



















amuse 









sophisticated 
post paid from 
Perer’s Suop. For 
the Easter party as 
favors or for the 
Easter breakfast, 

















Not always do toys appeal to parents and offspring alike, but 
a Sunnyplay Sand Box is a joy to the whole family. Let me 
enumerate some of its virtues. There are two seats which can 
hold six children or which can be turned into tables for holding 
sand pies and cakes. It is light, folds up, and can 
be packed with toys for travelling. It can be used 
indoors or out, and can be covered up at night. L 
me add that the saving on mother’s jaded nerves 
is a considerable factor. The box comes in red and 
blue, blue and orange, and green and orange, and 
is gaily decorated with stencil animals. Two 
sizes: 56 x 36 inches, $13.75, 

70x48 inches, $17.50 f. 0. b 
SoMERSET Suops, Fairfield, Me 



















Ke 















Of course there must be Easter 

O. Scuwarz has 
brightly colored shells 
with tiny chicks and a sn 
skipping-rope and bean bag for 
the little girl. While any small 
boy's heart would swell with 
pride to own a fielder’s glove and junior league 
baseball. $3.50 each egg, postpaid. Scuwanrz 
ou a jaunty wooden cart pulled t 
most rakish-looking wooden'duck with two bunny 
coachmen sitting in state. Their cargo is a rubber 
ft, and round.” A small child 


ball “big, and 
would just love the whole thing. 83, postpaid 







ing 
















also will send 






















“Our Wild Flowers” is a new book which the older boy or girl will w 














come with avidit It is a permanent record for the preserva of 
flowers or leaves, has blank pages for pressing them, and t of 
the book gummed pictures in color which may be glued b 

men for purposes of identification. Very beautifully an 

gotten up. $2.50, postpaid. Scrap-books, of course, are a cx i 

of pleasure The one shown here has besides its heart-warmi r 






inside double leaves of non-tearable cambric in alternate pink and whit 
It comes filled with pictures for 86, or blank for the mounting of yo 
own pictures for $4, postpaid. Both books are from the Mayrarr Pay 
THINGS 






ir 









rR. 
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PARISIAN PICTURE COMPANY 
404 Fourth Avenue New York Ciry 








Imported Russian Handcrafts 
ee = | NESTOF 
EGGS 





6EGGS 


Dos, _ | siieiies OR 


lees J CATALOG 


Peter's Shop 


121 Lexington Ave. New York 








| 





Easter Gifts 


D LIGHTFUL novelties appropri- 
ate for Easter 


Playthings, Tovs, 
Games, for the entertainment of children 


sand grown Ups . 
chosen with M 


nation and study 


EASTER 
RABBITS 


Mother Bunny 
24 in. tall $8 
Brother or Sister 
Bunny 18 in. tall $6 
Baby Bunny in 
long dress . . $2 
Send for Special Easter Gift 
Pamphlet and Spring Catalog. 





r Easter 


cl ‘ } ’ . 
B I are feather 


ay 
fair's usual discrimi 


\ 


-00 


.00 


50 


Maptair Plavtbings Store 


9 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 











NEW-YORK-EXCHANGE: 
FORWOMANSWORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 

















STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 


WITH FLOWER PRINTS IN ATTRACTIVE 
COLORS AND 
A SUPPLY OF PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Cost including postage . . . $3-00 














F. A. O. SCHWARZ 
THE HOME OF TOYS 
303 Fifth Avent Cor. 31st St. 


New York 


An Extraordinary 


Array of 
EASTER 


GAMES 
BOOKS and 
NOVELTIES 
also 
SPORTING 
GOODS 


TOYS, DOLLS 
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| GEORG-$R JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER 


Inc 






OE le 


= 


SILVER FOR THE BRIDE 


Illustrated folder on request. Estimates furnished 


Opposite Carnegie Hall ] QQ West Fifty-Seventh Street | 







brown Cal 
set off by matching kid 


FITTING THE NARROW HEEL 
SIZES 1-10, AAAA TO D 
Solder sc on request 


SHOECRAFT 


714 fifth avenue, bet. SSth and 56th Sts 











~~) 
2; 


e 


° 
ALiIRE-H-M 





FOR APRIL FLOWERS 





Pottery vase of a deep, rich red, a new 
shade which is alive and glowing. 
26.50 postpaid. As a gift, it may be 
filled with spring flowers for $7.50 up- 
=a 


NiNETEEN EAST 52nd ST. © 
ae *) 


AVZHADADAMRO + MZIDZ 
MAEM ZACW-ARMEOE 

















BRIDALVEILS 


Laces for Weddings and 
Trousseaux 


Rose Point, Point Applique, 
Duchesse, Old Honiton, Car 
rick Ma Cross, Limerick —an 
authoritative selection of ex 
quisite pieces which would 
grace the gown of the love 
liest bride 


Sara Hadley 


24 East 54TH STREET 

















Pearls of Rare Beauty 


LA PERLE GUITEL 


Strands $25.00 and above 


Precious and semi-precious stones in 
antique or modern settings 


GUITEL MONTAGUE 
579 MADISON AVENUE 


We also mount fine synthetic stones ard 
pearls in platinum with diamonds 




















ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“* Fifth Avenue ”’ Stationery 


is now offered in the ever popular 


| Granite paper Monarch size. A 
stylish long single sheet, 10':x7'; 
| Folds twice in envelope 4 x7 Our 


Monarch size has proven most 
popular with men and women. 


MONOGRAM OR 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
Lustrous raised letters (like die « r 

not printed, in Black, B Greer 
Granite Paper ‘Grey only 50 
100 Monarch Sheets and $2. 
75 Envelopes. Richly lettered 
Granite Paper can also be ordered in Club Size 
63, x 5'¢ 100 FOLDED Sheets and 100 Envelopes 3? 
richly lettered : . Q ‘ . 


t postpaid within a os 





FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 
505 Fifth Avenue Dept. S New York 


Samples of stylish new stationery also beautiful monogram 
designs mailed FREE 


at z 
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The Gift of Silwer 
» for April Weddings 


Beverage or iced tea- 
spoons are rarely in- 
cluded in the usual 
set of flat silver, so 
they make a_ much- 
uppreciated gift. The 
slenderness of the 
handles of Grore 
Jensen's Acorn pat 
tern took my eye be 
cause they would be 
light enough not to 
tip over any glass. 836 
a half dozen, post 
paid. 


Che simplicity of this silver bowl from Branp- 

CuATILLON is only one of its modern features 

The skyscraper base, the softness of the ribbon 

finish, and the graceful proportions make it an 

object of beauty. 1019 inches in diameter and 

5 inches high, it costs 875, while a smaller size, 
6 inches in diameter, is $30, postpaid. 


Phe small and unusual gift in sterling silver re 
flects the good taste of the donor. Here are two 


wifts 
which 
1 Am sure 
would not 


paper cutter 
which is a 
exact dupli 
cate of Miles 
Standish’s sword 
in minature size 
and an envelope 
moistener with wee 
holes in the top whic! 
lets out just the right 
amount of water. Paper 
cutter, 83.15, potspaid 
envelope moistener, $5.65 
postpaid 









Cricuton’s silver is always of special interest because 
of its historical background. Toast in an English toast 
rack on the breakfast table is very much more appetiz 
ng than mere slices of toast upon a plate. The quaint 
sugar dredger, while being practical as well as interest 
ing, will add greatly to the enjoyment of your fruit at 
breakfast Poast-rack, 816. Dredger, $35. Postpaid 








PLUMMER Zyiamph 


—_ 

IF lines countless discerning hostesses 
who look to Plummer’s for “the unusual” in 
fine China will appreciate the pleasure we 
now enjoy in being the first in America to 
present an exact replica of one of the Early 
Worcester patterns the exquisite old Chi 
nese Figures design—first made in the fa 
mous Dr. Wall period, circa 1766. 

Nowhere else in America can this pattern 
be found! Thus is Exc/ustveness combined 
with Distinction, and another Plummer tri 
umph acclaimed. 

It pays to shop at Plummer’s. Indeed, a 
gift of China or Glass from this establish 
ment signifies a desire to more than ordinar- 
ily honor the recipient. 


Vail Orders Invited 


Cin. PLUMMER 6 Gat 


IMPORTERS OF 


Vlodern and Antique Quna and Glas 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


Hartford, Conn 
256 Farmington Ave 


New Haven, (¢ 


954 Chapel Street 
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, ARABESQUE COVER 
rgeous exotically designed cover has 
charm of \ Its Arabic 
1 every type of 

ly woven in 


‘round 
ground 










ack 





: ach, 50% 50in., $4.75 each, 
60 x ‘60 in,, $6.75 each, 











silk on _ fines e de ch 

Gorgeous large flowe S 1 

sq. with 18” hand tie 1 colo 
$10.00 ; 

No. 38. A superior shawl in design and 

workmanship. Same s as above. 


$15 5.00 each, 


LEWIS IMPORTING CO. 
Dept. S-4 141 Fifth Ave. New York 











GODEY 
Greetings 
for Easter 





Beaux Arts Shop 
55 W. 45th Street 
New York 








In Your 
Own Color 





J. W. BRAUNECK 
Interior Decorator and Designer 


231 East 60th Street New York City 








12 PRIZE DAHLIAS 
at 1/3 Their Real 
Value! 


pr. Sy lid I 


$5.00 a Dozen 


Send for “RB r ¢ 





620 
Madison 


| ave Max Schling 


Mings Bulbs i 


Seedsmen, Inc. ad 











in white or French gray 
comes in white paper with a gray-and-white or a blue 
border, and pear! gray paper with a gra 


bossed, 














| AND NOW COMES EASTER 








Why not make a gift to yourself of some especially 
writing-paper. “ 


ittractive 
The ribbed deckle-edge paper on the left comes 
The bordered stationery on the right 
and-whit 
ind-white border 


ind address em 


j 
Either style of ; 
50 fold 


r with monogram or nan 





sheets and 50 envelopes, $2.75, postpaid 
Firtu AVENUE STATIONERS. 














Easter Godey print cards are a welcome relief from the 

usual run s newly hatched chick sn w at a daffodil 

They are folders and come blank or with Easter greeting 

printed inside 12 different designs in a box, 82.50 for 25 
&5 f aD Beaux Arts 
































Auice Marks has again achieved a triumph in her Harle- 
quin vanity basket in soft Easter colorings. It contains 
talcum and dusting powder, soap, bath salts, compressed 
sponges, and a very special powder of her own make 


$l2 


2, postpaid 














I have spoken before of the exquisite simulated pearls 

made on a mother-of-pearl base, by Guite, Montacut 

The set shown here is of black pearls with a soft and un 

usual lustre. Necklaces, earrings, bracelets, et« 
as low as 825 


priced 
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Copied — Renewed — Enlarged 
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> tri p to the attic for 
guerreotypes, or tin- 






types,—select those you wish all the 
family could enjoy,and send them tous. Our experts will give 
you an estimate (quite reasonal for c ying, po hes g, or 
modernizing these priceless poems, Hu dreds thank us s¢ 


sincere! Why not telephone or the nearest Bachrach 





Your Family Portraits 
Restored—Reproduced 


‘Fhe Copleu Prints 


AY 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 


THE COPLEY PRINTS 
































Studio? Or send for RESTOR ATIC N ‘BOOKLET free. Distinguished American Art 
for Giets, Home, ScHoois 
7 achrach, Ine. Illustrated Catalogue 25 cents 
*‘Photographs of Distinction” It isa little handbook of American Art 
>1 : re CURTIS & CAMERON 
Der R 5-304 c 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City Dept. A-73, 221 Columbus Ave 
Studios in 46 principal cities east of Chicago einen 
Ther ndout mi 7 rtised 15 page stunning red 
“ an or  ¢ embossed 
Pr ribhip fk ver-1 t 
D ffort “rT , r 7; 
try them with mar 
if $0, ar out the picture and wr ti marge 
guerites or blue cin 
“Dear Virginia Walton, erarias! 2 1.50, 
I like this—here’s my check for it,”’ & 00. 6 
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OF qi! RIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








at exclusive shops or direct 
write for catalog 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave 
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({ Decorative pottery of high-fired, 
beautiful Terra Cotta will add grace 
and color to your garden, sun-room 
and porch. Send 10c in stamps forcatalog. 


, GALLOWAY | 
POTTERY 


3222 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











NEST OF TABLES 





Early American stretcher design and as rugged 


and serviceable as they are decorative 


Hand-rubbed Maple, finished in Golden 

Honey, Autumn or Spanish Brown Pop 

21 x 14; 25% high. $22.75 
Portf li 0 u pe mn VE {ite 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
67 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 

















“Not since ‘An American Idyll’ 
has so beautiful a tribute come to 
any American as this.” 

— WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


VANAMEE 


Mary Conger Vanamee 


= 





Newspaperman, minister, soldier, Parker Vanamee was 
an uncommon American. Mrs. Vanamee’s biography of her 
husband would be enjoyable if only for the story it tells; but 
underneath there is a flow of deep and tender feeling that 
makes this story of a fighting idealist a fine record of Amer- 
ican life. Read the comments on this page. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE writes, 
“Here is a lovely book (saa 
story written in love and yet with 
the great art of love that is not 
afraid totell minor faults in 
order to emphasize notable virtues. 
Parker Vanamee was a reporter, a 
preacher and a soldier. He died in 
the World War and there is some- 
thing poignant and noble in the 
story that his wife has told. It is 
worth anyone’s time.” 


“This unusual book,” says the 
N. Y. Sun, “brings to the reader 
an intimate friendship with Parker 
Vanamee, and this constitutes a 
great and satisfying experience.” 


$3.00 


“This book,”’ savs the Boston 
Herald, “tor which Bishop Brew- 


’ 


ster of Connecticut has written a 


preface, deserves so general a 
reading that Vanamee will b 
come widely known and not for 
OOSTEM. « « « Hi widow writ 
simply " frankly | 
well that such a fine life history 


told so ef- 


has beer : 
fectively, always with restraint 


and dignity. 


“T never knew Parker Vanamee,” 
writes the reviewer for the .V. Y. 
World, “although I more than 
once ran across his trail. He was 
one of those fellows with such a 
genius for friendship that every- 
body who met him would keep 
talking about him for days after- 
wards. . . . This is a fascinating 
story, purely American in its 
flavor, of a youth who was ready 
for anything that came along.” 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Progress of Mr. Wilder 


Considering “The Woman of Andros”—German Impressionism- —Escape from Mussolini— 


The 

BY R. E. 

Tue WomAN or ANDROS, BY THORNTON WILDER. 
Albert and Charles Boni. $2.5: 


HERE are many who will say that Thornton 
Wilder’s progress has been downward since 
‘The Cabala”: that the heavy cream of adult 
cynicism which enriched his first novel was di 
luted, in “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” with the 
watery element of juvenile beauty-worship, and 
is now, in “The Woman of Andros,” the thinnest 
sort of milk. And there are others (and if you 
look closely you will observ eS the present reviewer 
among them) who will say the exact opposite: 
that Mr. Wilder’s immature worldliness has been 
overcome by his realization of the more enduring 
truths, and, furthermore, that this realization con- 
fers a considerable benefit on American letters. 
“The Woman of Andros” is an improvement 
on “The Bridge” in the same degree that “The 
Bridge” was an improvement on “The Cabala.” 
If it falls short of the goal of classical perfection 
toward which Mr. Wilder is patiently striving, it 
does serve to indicate, beyond all doubt, that such 
1S his goal. 
One may well be 
learn that any conspicuous American writer is 


astonished and gratified to 


proceeding in ‘this direction. 

Mr. Wilder again has a philosophic idea to con- 
vey, which he expresses through the lost lady of 
his title. It would seem to be that those who go 
far afield to find the justification for life are fol 
lowing false trails; for life is its own justification. 
The vagueness and the that 
doesn’t matter. What does matter is the thought 
ful beauty of the writing—as an example of 
“Slowly at first and steadily, the rain be 
gan to fall over all Greece. Great curtains of rain 
hung above the plains; in the mountains it fell 
as snow, and on the sea it printed its countless 


ephemeral coins upon the water.” 


possible triteness of 


which: 


Unreal Shaw 


SHERWOOD 


In his relation to his characters, Mr. Wilder is 
not nearly so aloof as he chose to be when using 
As he a himself do 


the first person see, sega 
that it is his 


ing the thing that he 
part to do, he Sc cieies more warmly subjective. 


ants to d 0, 


He thus achieves greater importance as an artist 
and, let us hope, greater influence as well. 
FIsHERMEN, BY ANNA 


REVOLT OF THI 


SEGHERS. 


THE 


Longmans, Green and Co. $2. 

Anna Seghers’s novel has won prizes and ac 
claim England. 
Rebecca West has numbered it among the master 


her native Germany and 


pieces. 

I therefore read it with studious attention and 
an ardent desire to be duly impressed, but it left 
me ina chill induced not by its tragic 
power but by its woful insufficiency. “The Revolt 
of the Fishermen” offers fragmentary suggestions 
of formidable strength, then withdraws 
them, with muttered apologies. This hesitancy is 
not attributable to any fear of offending the read 
er’s tender sensibilities; certainly Frau Seghers 

that. All that she 


would not shrink 
shrink from is the use of anything so obvious as a 


state of 


and 


trom does 
simple declarative sentence. 

Perhaps this is the translator’s fault, 
it. 

[ also doubt that 


but I doubt 


11 
can reasonably 


Rebecca West 


a story, however tragic, can be told with 
out one trace of humor and 


say that 
still be a maste rpiece. 


Escape, By Francesco Nitti. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 
Here is another argument which could accom 


plish its purpose more effectually if presented with 


Continued on page 18) 





RUTHERFORD 
B. HAYES: 


Statesman of Reunion 





By H. J. Eckenrode. A striking portrait of an at- 
tractive personality, with a vigorous account of the 
disputed election of 1876, a new view of the final 
phases of Reconstruction, the financial history of the 
seventies and the broad reform work of Hayes. A full, 
accurate and literarily brilliant biography—the first of 
a group of lives of American Political Leaders since 1860, to 
be done by noted authors, under the general editorial super- 
vision of Allan Nevins. Illustrated. $5.00 


LOOK TO THE EAST 


By Frederick Palmer. Twenty-five years ago this 
noted author and special correspondent made a care- 
ful survey of the Orient. Last fall he retraced his 
steps, noting the great and significant changes. These 
he records in his powerful, outspoken book forecast- 
ing coming events from Manchuria to the Philippines. 
Illus. and map. $3.00 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By Grace Gridley Wilm. Author of ‘“The Appreci- 
ation of Music."’ A complete survey, for music lover 
and student alike, with especial evaluation of modern 
music and composers. $3.00 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR 


By Muriel Clayton. A fascinating and authoritative 
discussion of wood-engraving, line, mezzotint, stipple 
aquatint, ,etching, color prints and modern revivals of 
several of these arts. 52 illustrations. $4.00 


In Search of SCOTLAND 


By H. V. Morton. The author of ‘In Search of 
England’’writes another delightful volume of travel 
information and anecdote. 16 illustrations and map. 

$3.00 


William J. Locke’s New Novel 


The Town of TOMBAREL 


Tombarel is mayor of a little town on the French 
Riviera. About this charming personality Locke has 
written one of his most delightful books. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY. 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 








more of wit. Francesco Nitti unquestionably has 
a tremendous grievance against the Fascist gov- 
ernment, and the right to air it. In addition to 
which, he has a true and genuinely exciting tale 
of adventure to tell. He was arrested, on sus- 
picion, shackled and condemned without the for- 
mality of a trial, sent to one penal colony on a 
dismal island off the Sicilian coast, subjected 
to the most egregious indignities and hardships 
and then transferred to another island from 
which, by miraculous luck, he escaped. 

It is hardly decent for any smug reviewer to tell 
Signor Nitti that he should have viewed these 
dreadful experiences in the light of humor. Nev- 
ertheless, I am sure that his book would have been 
more convincing, and worked greater injury on 
his oppressors, had he been several shades less 
serious about it. In point of fact, the most credible 
character in the book is the absurd Prefect, His 
Excellency General Maggiotto. You believe this 
preposterous madman, at whom even his victims 
were compelled to laugh. They would do well 
to laugh also at General Maggiotto’s supreme 
master, who is not less preposterous. 

“Escape” is a source of some questionable sat- 
isfaction to American readers, for it reminds us 
that there is at least one people on earth less free 
even than ourselves. We should have duplicated 
Italy’s experience if the Ku Klux Klan had ever 
found a Mussolini. We may easily duplicate it yet. 
Tue Rear Bernarp SHaw, By Maurice Cot- 

BOURNE. 
]. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 


This is a guide to Shaw, simply expressed and 
intelligently appreciative. It is reverent in the 
extreme, for Maurice Colbourne is one of Shaw’s 
most worshipful apostles and also one of his most 
competent interpreters. 

His reverence, however, prevents Mr. Col- 
bourne from going all the way in his exposition 
of his idol. He says, “If I were forced to describe 
3ernard Shaw in one word I should choose ‘se- 
rene.” A more utterly unhappy choice could 
not possibly be imagined! Serenity, however you 
care to define or even to distort the word, con- 
veys a damning implication of complacency; and 
if the real Shaw is complacent, then the Shaw 
who has written and talked and posed magnifi- 
cently (if too much) is the most outrageous char- 
latan of all—the prime practitioner of the very 
humbuggery that he has labored prodigiously 
through half a century to destroy. 

Perhaps that is what Mr. Colbourne intended 
delicately to suggest. I hope so. For no man has 


(Continued on page 20 
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gov- NEW BOOKS 
Se Aaron Traum A New Novel 
ealle By HYMAN COHEN 
me Author of Tents of Jacob 
SUS- and LESTER COHEN 





4 ARTHUR TRAIN 


PAPER 


for- Author of Sweepings, etc. 

The story of a boy who 
started in the gutter and 
ended inthe stars. A novel, 
by father and son—both 





on a 
cted 
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rom distinguished authors—that 
will take its place in the 

, tell heart of the world. 

“Wate Just Published $2.50 
Nev- The Amazon 
been By ELLIOT PAUL 
y on Shell-shock made beautiful 
“less Alberta Snyder (first lieu- 

lible tenant in the World War! ) 

asia lose her mind; her German 

His captor made her lose her 

this oe -_ ———— Paris Author of His Children’s Children, the Tutt books, Illusion, etc. 
tims oa "rad tse The story of Lawrence Rand, who turned his back on the 
well wife he loved, his two small children, his comfortable sub- 
eme Trumpet in the Dust urban home, his prestige as the editor of a magazine, and 









By GENE FOWLER 
He was Gordon Dole, the 
sat- hard-drinking, fast-think- 





his chances for happiness—for the hysteria of Wall Street 
and the excitement of a scarlet-lipped woman named Clar- 
ice. Like 5,000,000 other Lawrence Rands today, he was 




























is us ing, restless and romantic 
tree newspaper man who streaks trapped in this country’s madness for getting something 
ated through the harsh realities for nothing. His story is the story of you and me, the 
ever ae to his dream people next door; the story of American life today! 
, yet. Just Published > 50 Just Published $2.50 
a For every reader who enjoyed Jews Without 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing Money 
Two more will shout for By MICHAEL GOLD 
and ‘‘The two books that I have 
the ever read that seem to give 
’ one the taste and terror of 
Ss the East Side are Haunch, 
nost F Paunch and Jowl and now 
Jews Without Money.’’— John 
Col- y, Dos Passos. Illus. $3 00 
nh u RE 0 U I ww 
= i Grow 
me A Unique Travel History 
ould of Europe 
you By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN By Cornelia Stratton Parker 
con- Just Published Illus. $4.00 
and It’s the mad, wise, merry, profound Hoffenstein with a 
Beis new volume of poetry that ripples up and down the scale 
I e Road 0 
1aW —from tickling wit to searing cynicism. There is no one 
nin- like him His Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing was a the Gods 
-har- best-seller because he cannot be resisted; his latest book By ISABEL PATERSON 
weey is even better. Send a copy to your best girl; steal a copy Just Published $2.50 
: “dl from your best beau—dut don’t be without it! 
us « 
Just Published $2.00 rhe Excursion .. Tilsit 
ded Lithuanian Tales 
mae “2. HORACE LIVERIGHT Ny Jape 





Just Published $2.50 
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any right to accuse the author of “Heartbreak 
House” or “The Doctor’s Dilemma” or “Saint 
Joan” of serenity. One might as well try to con- 
vict Santa Claus of sadism. 

Or perhaps—and this second thought is prob- 
ably the correct one—perhaps Mr. Colbourne in- 
serted that shocking word “serene” at Shaw’s 
suggestion. 


Dear Sooky, By Percy Crossy. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Skippy is familiar to hordes of Hearst news- 
paper readers as a hard-boiled elf of the comic 
strips; but there is a select and highly emotional 
cult (and this reviewer claims membership in it) 
which regards Skippy as a legendary figure, en- 
dowed with that infinite nobility of soul that is 
given only to those poetic heroes who dwell on 
the unseen heights. To say that Skippy is a de- 
lightfully “human” boy is to underrate him. He 
is both superhuman and supernatural. 

His letters to his friend Sooky have been pub- 
lished—beautifully published—in a book that 
should be owned by all who join in this fervent 
appreciation of Skippy’s true grandeur. Accom- 
panying the brief and singularly pungent letters 
are exquisite illustrations by the author, Percy 
Crosby. 

Here is a specimen of Skippy’s style: 

“When twilight comes, we light all the candles an’ my 
aunt goes in the drawing room an’ plays the piano. My 
uncle is lyin’ on the sofa sippin’ up his pipe when he sees 
me go over to the candles an’ make little balls outa the 
wax drippings. I got shushed out cause my aunt was 
playin’ the Moonlight Sonora, so that was my kew to go 
tip-toein’ off the porch an’ out on the lawn. I looked back 
at the house an’ it was certainly very elegant with all 
the candle lights in the windows. I got to wonderin’ if the 
house was insured, an’ if it was, how nice it would look all 
on fire. It would be swell he!pin’ around with the hose, 
an’ after, me an’ all the firemen would clutter up the 
kitchen an’ make hot coffee an’ sandwiches an’ talk over 
how we saved the place. All of a sudden the moon squint- 
ed over the house, an’ sure enough if I don’t remember 
Carol an’ the postcard I didn’t get yet.” 

It is all very well to say that no small boy would 
write in that apostrophic style. It is also all very 
well to say that no small boy would fly out the 
window and land gently on a tree-top in Ken- 
sington Gardens. But Peter Pan accomplished 
the flight successfully—and what goes for Peter 
Pan goes doubly for Skippy. 


PIONEERS IN BOONE’S COUNTRY 


THe Great Meapow, sy ExizasetH Mapox 
Roserts. The Viking Press. $2. 

We are in a day of books which tell Americans 

how this country came to be. The story of our 
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nationhood, made up as it must be of countless 
chapters from widely diverse places, is a great 
epic which many are writing, and of which “The 
Great Meadow” forms an important chapter. It 
seems almost beyond belief that we are only a 
few generations away from the indomitable peo- 
ple of this book, who drove back the wilderness 
and made their bravely defiant life among a suc- 
cession of terrors, shaping for the country a future 
which they could hardly conceive. How and why 
they did it Miss Roberts shows, coloring her book 
with a convincing sense of reality. 

It is the simple and moving story of Diony 
Hall, who left her father’s safe house near the 
James River, and went with her husband, Berk 
Jarvis, in search of the great meadow beyond the 
mountain barrier to the west—Kentuck, the land 
of promise. The wilderness love-story, with its 
tense anxiety and its dramatic climax, is told in 
a prose whose rhythms are of the time and place, 
whose cadences belong to the people they de 
scribe. The book is not heavy as are most books of 
the sort, but exciting and alive and easy to read. 

Miss Roberts has told her detailed story so suc- 
cessfully that when you put the book down you 
know that you have been there, in Harrod’s Fort, 
fighting Indians, clearing land for corn, tanning 
hides, and weaving the first miraculous flax after 
getting along with cloth made of nettles, bring- 
ing up children who might never see their fathers, 
starving through the cold, and managing some- 
how to continue and to find the struggle worth 
while. It is a shock to turn away from the book 
and find yourself in a time and a place where 
we have every material thing. After reading, it is 
not the pioneer life which seems impossible, but 
our own. B.K.G. 


THE NEW HUMANISTS STORM 
THE HEIGHTS 
Humanism AND America. Essays ON THE OvT- 
Look OF Mopern CivitizaTion. Epirep By 
Norman Foerster. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 

This symposium, designed to bring out the 
cardinal points in the platform of the so-called 
“new” humanists, should be of signal service at 
the moment, not because the contributors are in- 
variably sound in their assumptions regarding 
art, morals, and religion, or in their conceptions 
of the “good life,” but because it should serve to 
stir many who grew up during and after the 
World War out of an easy cynicism that has, in 
many instances, been worn as a cloak. It is to be 
hoped that it will act as an irritant, as provoca- 


(Continued on page 22 
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man's life. With delicacy and understanding modern counterparts in this delightful novel by 
Ovut- Mr. Beresford, a consummate chronicler of the most original of English writers. He has 
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The Chinese Revolution 
By Arthur N. Holcombe 


Seven months of observation and conference in the 
Far East have given Professor Holcombe an equip- 
ment of authoritative knowledge for depicting and 
evaluating the course of the greatest political move- 
ment of modern times. $4.00 


The Franco-Russian Alliance 
1890-1894 
By William L. Langer 


In this latest issue of the Harvard Historical Studies, 
Professor Langer investigates an important chapter 
in the diplomatic history of modern Europe, viewing 
it as a general European question. $4.50 


A History 
of Spanish Painting 
By Chandler R. Post 


A fresh survey, based upon years of investigation; 
includes the pre-Romanesque and Romanesque peri- 
ods, the Franco-Gothic and Italo-Gothic manners of 
the fourteenth century, and the “international 
style” of the first half of the fifteenth century, stop- 
ping about 1450. 3 volumes. Illustrated. $25.00 


Uncle Sam’s Camels 
Edited by Lewis B. Lesley 


Original diaries and Government reports here tell the 
amusing story of how the United States attempted 
to solve transportation problems in the Southwest 
before the Civil War. “Better than fiction.” —Hart- 
ford Times. $4.00 


Traditional Ballads of 
Virginia 
Edited by Arthur K. Davis 


By far the richest collection of “genuine antiques” of 
folk-song brought together from American sources; 
notations of the melodies have been included, and 
the whole volume is carefully and attractively 
edited. $7.50 


Poems and a Defence of Ryme 
By Samuel Daniel 


An important but neglected Elizabethan poet is once 
more made available in this charming edition by 
Professor A. C. Sprague of Harvard. $3.00 


Harvard University Press 
11 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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tion to stock-taking. If it does that, it will have 
fulfilled all the purpose it should have. If, on the 
other hand, the contributors to this volume make 
ardent and unthinking converts, the influence of 
the articles will, in my opinion, have a disastrous 
effect on art in America, and an unfortunate re- 
sult in causing many people to mistake what is 
merely conventional for what is fundamentally 
moral. : 

The contributors to the volume include Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, the fountain heads 
of the movement, and a number of younger or 
less famous men who range from slavish follow- 
ers of the doctrine elaborated in “Rousseau and 
Romanticism” to T. S. Eliot (who frankly doesn’t 
think that humanism can get along without reli- 
gion) and Gorham B. Munson (who serves as a 
sort of guerilla ally of the humanists). One and 
all, however, they think we have been too long in 
the grip of “naturalism.” Our literature has been 
romantically “expansive.” Modern society is, to 
a great degree, a will-less society, with few peo- 
ple making any effort to achieve a scale of values 
that shall be healthy from an individual human 
standpoint. Science has seduced us; we have ob- 
served the “law for thing” so long that we have 
forgotten there is a different “law for man,” and 
hence we tend to glorify “progress,” size, new- 
ness. Our literature has forgotten ethical values in 
its effort to keep up with “progress.” 

One can admit most of the counts in the hu- 
manist indictment. We have been an acquisitive 
nation, with little regard for the humanities. We 
have been in the grip of deterministic philosophy. 
But, aside from the humanist pother about the 
“dualism” of the world of “thing” and the world 
of “man” (which must by its logic lead into the 
church), the movement toward a society of moral 
ly responsible individuals, and toward an art that 
will be something more than a celebration of 
pure sensation, has been with us for fifteen years. 
A whole string of books about American litera- 
ture and life, beginning with, say, Van Wyck 
Brooks’s “America’s Coming-of-Age,” continu- 
ing through Waldo Frank’s “Our America” and 
Lewis Mumford’s “Golden Day,” and ending 
with Walter Lippman’s “A Preface to Morals,” 
has been concerned with the individual’s respon- 
sibility to society, and with the reflection of this 
responsibility in literature. The humanists in this 
volume either ignore this movement, or discount 
it, but I, for one, after reading a good deal of the 
humanist literature, have yet to discover that the 
followers of Babbitt have anything more to offer. 

The contributors to this symposium talk as if 
the industrial revolution had never occurred. 
They attempt to cure literature merely by saying 
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STREETS OF SHADOW 
Leslie McFarlane 


Not since Victor Hugo has this kind of 

subterranean tale of criminality 
of Montreal under-life and the sewers 
been told. The Dutton Prize Mystery 
for April. ¢ 





2.00 


THROUGH BLOOD 
AND ICE 
Ferenc Imrey 


One of the most thrilling authoritative 
personal narratives of adventure since 
Beasts, Men and Gods.” $3.75 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
FROM THESE NEW 
DUTTON SUCCESSES 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
KING GEORGE V. 


Richard C. Dent 
This book is authoritative! 
j 


mate are the things described that the 
authorities have requested that the 
book be not published in England at 
this time. Now in its 3rd large print 
ing. $3.90 
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THE SELBYS 
Anne Green 


Our most distinguished piece of fiction 
A novel presenting the 
lives of Americans in Paris, told with 
the gayest good humor and sly wit. 


The Dutton Prize Book for April $2.50 


of the year 





STEPDAUGHTERS of WAR 
Helen Zenna Smith 


Here is war—as a woman lived it. With 
tremendous intensity, she tells all; the 
howling, mangled bodies, the wounded, 
raving maniacs who beset her on the 


lonely road at night— $2.50 
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it ought to be cured. Instead of talking of a will 
to “improve” (as they should ), they talk of a will 
to “refrain.” Some of them have objected to 
Mencken, but, in certain instances (not in this 
volume), their own manners have been far from 


SIGN-POSTS 


decorous. They talk much of “humility,” but the 
impression left by certain contributors to this vo! 
ume (Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., and Harry Hay 
den Clark are to be excepted at once) 1s one ¢ 


extremely chilly arrogance. .¢ 


A GROUP OF BIOGRAPHIES OF IMPORTANT AMERICANS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, DEBUNKER 
Georce WasuIncTon, 1777-1781: Tue Savior 

OF THE States, BY Rupert HucGues. 
William Morrou c> Co. D5. 


Lovers of that primitive farce, “The Biter Bit,” 
should find amusement in the progress of Mr. 
Rupert Hughes through the swelling volumes of 
his “George Washington.” It is a Hogarthian 
progress inverted. Begun as an austere (not to say 
ferocious) debunking of the Washington myth, 
it became in the second volume a highly sympa- 
thetic character study, and now in the third it 
develops an adoration of its own. “The meekness 
with which [Washington] endured, while de- 
nouncing, the evils of his masters, the people, 
gives him a saintliness unique among great sol- 
diers and creators of nations.” Somehow or other, 
the Old Boy has debunked his debunker. Like 
Polonius when he became worms’-meat, the 
iconoclast Hughes is at dinner, not where he eats 
but where he is eaten. 

It is the very qualities that inspired his first 
berserker rage which have reduced Mr. Hughes 
to this humility—an unswerving honesty com- 
bined with a sense of fact as capacious as it is 
acute. Few biographies have ever been more thor- 
oughly documented as regards both printed and 
manuscript sources, and none has ever been more 
candid. His Achilles heel is a matter of historic 
perspective and literary tact. The fact that Wash- 
ington Was a sincere and consistent drinker of 
beverages mildly intoxicant is well worth stating 


' 1 1 
as illustrative ot the man and his time 


, aS 1S the 
fact that he was far from a sincere and consistent 
Christian; but volubly to flaunt and blazon the 
evidence before modern prohibitionists, and be- 
fore fundamentalist: who build a million-dollar 
chapel where Washington did not sink on his 
marrow-bones at Valley Forge, is to step from the 
frame of the picture—pour épater les Bourgeois. 
Even Washington's humble and rather touching 
belief in an overruling “Providence” Mr. Hughes 


makes the theme of endless derision. 

Especially distorting to the higher truth is the 
repeated assertion that the man was “an aristo- 
crat,” with the least possible sympathy for the 
“common people.” He was, indeed, very far from 
sharing in the Jeffersonian deification of “the peo- 


ple in mass”; but, even as Mr. Hughes records h 
life, it was an unfailing witness to his deep and 
unswerving republicanism, his humble subsery 
ence to popularly constituted authorities, and to 
his belief that, however misled, the people will, a 
he often said, “be right in the end.” Full refu 
tation of the charge of “aristocracy” is in the 
biographer’s own sentence quoted above. 
Resolute candor shines brightest when Mr. 
Hughes brings it to bear upon the legend that the 
Revolution was won by the united effort of a 
heroic people, that the only villains were the 
tories and the traitors. Those whipping-boys of 
the historians, Gates, Charles Lee and Conway, 
he presents, for the first time, in comprehensible 
guise and with human sympathy. If in the case of 
the blathering busy-body and marplot Conway 
he appears to resort to whitewash, he presents the 
evidence against himself in his own pages. With 
regard to the American people and nation his 
brush is black, but not too black. The “Spirit of 
76” flashed in the pan, giving way to envy and 
malice, to lethargy, profiteering and plain steal 
ing. A nation of yeomen let its Revolution be 
fought largely by foreigners and riff-raff; a coun 
try of abundant resources financed it ruinous} 
with paper money; a Congress devoted to repul 
lican faith ignobly feared its devoted and lon; 
suffering army—thwarted it at every turn in th 
fancied dread that Washington would assun 
dictatorship. Such debunking has a moral « 
might for us of to-day, and in it Washingt 
himself was the great pioneer. 
Mr. Huches is the first of all biog: phers t 
obliquity and foily a 


fords a Rembrandtesque background for t 
warm light of Washington’s unfailing humilit 
and magnanimity, his rig] 


his inerrant wisdom. He may yet see it as a set 


grasp the fact that this 


1teousness of heart at 


ting, equally impressive, for a love of the Amer 
can people, and a faith in their ultimate righteou 
ness, as profound as it was realistic. Candor an 
documentation, with the process of revision th 

is already under way, should raise this biography 
to the level of the best in it, making it by far th 
most brilliant yet achieved. The one sure meat 
for an artist to lift himself is by his own boot 
straps. Joun Corsin. 
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Abbie Graham 
$1.50 
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Childish reminiscences fragrant 

with jasmine and honeysuckle 

and bubbling with the same 

gentle whimsy of “Vain Pomp 

and Glory” and ‘“Ceremonials 
of Common Days.” 
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The New Book 


by the author of 


BARNUM and BRIGHAM YOUNG 


“ORDERLY!” 


BY M. R. WERNER 


This is one of the few accounts in 
English of war-time experience in 
a hospital—a forceful and straight- 
forward account of Mr. Werner’s 
own life as an orderly in a base 
hospital at a Normandy seaside 
resort during the years 1917-1919. 
$2.50 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST 46th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SAM HOUSTON, OLD LION 
Tue Raven, sy Marouts JAMEs. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Mr. Marquis James, sitting down to write his 
tale of the life of Sam Houston, has the rich- 
est and most varied of materials at his hand. For 
the bare facts of the man’s career are exciting. 
Sam Houston was born in Rockbridge County, 
Va., in 1793, when General Washington, over 
at Mount Vernon, had six years yet to live. 
A growing child, becoming aware of things, he 
heard discussed the Louisiana Purchase, and Colo- 
nel Burr’s dream of the Western Empire; and 
the monstrous overtones of Napoleon’s wars were 
in the world. In 1806 his father, an old officer of 
Morgan’s Rifle Brigade in the revolution, died: 
Houston remembered him “for one passion, a 
military life.” But his mother was a notable wo 
man, after the Roman model: she took her fami- 
ly west, to new lands in Tennessee. Young Sam 
came through boyhood reading the “Iliad” and 
every other book he could find. He grew six feet 
two inches tall, and lived much with the Indi 
ans; at the age of seventeen he was fined five 
dollars for disturbances against the peace and 
dignity of the State, and was of dubious respecta- 
bility. At eighteen he taught a country school, 
and at twenty, the War of 1812 dragging drearily 
along, he enlisted in the 7th Regiment of 
United States Infantry, and was commissioned 
ensign, in 1814, in the 39th Regiment. At 
Horseshoe Bend he took an arrow wound and 
gained the approval of General Andrew Jackson. 
He served five years and resigned, a First Lieu- 
tenant of Regulars, finding the regular establish 
ment too dull. He took up law in Nashville and 
prospered: Andrew Jackson smiled on him, and 
he went to Congress from Tennessee. In 1829, be- 
ing thirty-five years old, he was governor of that 
State, with the brightest possible future, and in 
January, '29, he married Eliza Allen, making an 
excellent match. In April of that year, he resigned 
the governorship overnight, lett his new wite, 
left Nashville, and went to earth among the 
Cherokees across the Mississippi, a squaw man 
in a blanket. 

This episode is Houston’s private affair, and 
remains so. Mr. James produces all the evidence, 
including some not hitherto published, and you 
are free to draw your own conclusions. But Hous- 
ton never explained it to anybody, and no one 
else can. 

Thus self-extinguished, in drunkenness, sav- 
agery, and squalor, he emerged occasionally to 
appear, officially or unofficially, for his friends the 
Cherokees in Andrew Jackson’s Washington, 
where he strutted on Pennsylvania Avenue in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Hymn 
to the Sun 


by Matco“tm Ross 
4 love story of Labrador, where 
eternal triangle has 


facets and men and womer 





a kind of hibernation ‘ 
stills everything but the moods 


nd desires of the heart $2.50 





The Man 
of Promise 


by Wittarp HuNTINGTON 
WRIGHT 

The novel which first appeared 

in 1916 and is reissued now be- 

cause it is too good to be for- 

gotten. $2.50 


It's 
Never 


Over 


by Morey CALLAGHAN 


A study of the effect upon the 
lives of those close to an exe- 
cuted man of the tragedy, done 
by a writer of whom Sinclair 
Lewis said: ‘‘He makes pictures 
that one will remember for years 
after the most exotic and obvi- 
ously dramatic chromo has 
faded.”’ $2.50 


The Crime of 
the Just 


by ANDRE CHAMSON 
A story of penetration and 


power, told ith French sim- 


plicity and clarity, by one of the 


best known of the younger 


French writers $2.00 











Look 
Homeward, 
Angel 


by Toomas WoLFE 


“Mr. Wolfe has dared to let his 
characters live by their pro- 
founder impulses, and to tell 
about them the things which 
smooth, urbane novelists insist 
on leaving untold.”’ 
Cart Van Doren. 
$2.50 


Gloucestermen 
by James B. CoNNOLLY 


A collection in one volume of all 
the stories of the Gloucester 
fishing fleet and the sea, previ- 
ously printed in seven volumes, 
and three stories hitherto un- 
published. $2.50 


Arm’'s-Length 
by Joun Metca.re 


A novel of London life written 
with pitiless insight and a dry 
humor $2.50 














She Knew She 
Was Right 


by Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS 


For Spring publication. $2.50 





A Modern 
Comedy 


by Joun GatsworTuy 


The saga of the younger For- 
sytes, containing three full- 
length novels, ““‘The White 
Monkey,"’ ‘The Silver Spoon,”’ 
““Swan Song,"’ and ‘“Two For- 


syte Interludes."’ $2.50 


A Farewell 
to Arms 


by Ernest HEMINGWAY 
“Ie is a moving and beautiful 
book.""—New York Times. 


“It is so great a book that praise 
of it sounds like empty bab- 
bling.""—Epwarp Hope in the 
New York Herald Tribune $2.50 








The Heir 
by RoGer BurLINGAME 


For Spring publication $2.50 





at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, NEW YORK CITY 
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barbaric plumage, and caned Mr. Stanberry, 
member of Congress from Ohio. This affair, a 
matter for the police court, was carried by his 
friends to the floor of the Congress, and he came 
out of it with fame. He returned to his Indians 
with some word of Andrew Jackson’s in his ear, 
and embarked upon greatness. He entered Texas 
in 1832, gathered in his hands the reins of the 
Texas Revolution, and won San Jacinto fight. He 
formed a republic in a windy, drunken void, and 
made it go: he served it twice as president, and 
engineered its annexation to the Union; served it, 
a State, as governor and senator at Washington. 
In 1860 he was governor again, and in 1861 he 
stood almost alone against secession. His Texas 
cast him out, and rushed into the Southern Con- 
federacy. Sam Houston was old and tired. He 
lived two years longer, and died at Huntsville in 
1863, when the news of Gettysburg was in the 
air. In Huntsville there are still old people who 
remember him. 

Mr. James has written from a patience and a 
diligence in research, and from a fulness of in- 
formation. It is his reward, and the reader’s for- 
tune, that the bright and turbulent background 
of that time is adequately recreated, and against 
it moves, splendid in some lights, whimsical, 
mean, bombastic in others, but in every aspect 
vibrant and alive, the giant figure of Sam Hous- 
ton. This country no longer breeds men like him. 

Persons who would explore a tortuous and 
little-known passage in American diplomacy will 
find the chapters dealing with Texas in pre-an- 
nexation years full of meat. You are also impelled 
to speculate on the extent of unofficial Washing- 
ton influence which lay behind the Texas Revo- 
lution. Mr. James, never dogmatic, presents what 
he has found, and is modest about his own con- 
clusions, and leaves it with you. And finally, I 
regret a little his fine title, “The Raven.” That 
was the Cherokee name of the young Houston, 
who ran to the woods with his “Iliad” and his 
rifle. The other Indian name, of his squaw-man 
years, “Big Drunk,” still remembered with toler- 
ance in Texas, does not fit, either. There was deep 
cunning in Sam Houston, and always great and 
reckless gusto in living, but mostly, I think— 
and so Mr. James shows him—he was like an old 
lion. Joun W. Tuomason, Jr. 


ETHAN ALLEN, SHOWMAN 
ETHAN ALLEN, BY JOHN PELL. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 
A full and accurate biography of Ethan Allen 
has long been wanting. The task is enough to 
give pause to any biographer; the materials for 


the life of a frontiersman are always few, inac- 
cessible, hard to test for credibility. Mr. John Pell 
has prepared a life of Ethan Allen that is authori 
tative, just, amusing. 

Although Allen’s achievements were consider 
able, his reputation has always run ahead of his 
desert. A shrewd, ingenious man of boundless 
energy, Allen’s showmanship and his sense for 
publicity afford entertainment—and instruction 
—for those of us who like to trace the footsteps 
of national heroes. His career reminds one of 
how modern many of our ancestors were. Onc 
can fairly apply to Ethan Allen certain modern 
terms which illuminate his career. He was a pro 
moter, a real-estate speculator, public-relations 
counsel for the Green Mountain Boys, a lobbyist 
before Congress. If he was not precisely an op 
portunist, he did make the most of every oppor 
tunity. The capture of Ticonderoga was a patri 
otic action. It also saved Allen’s real-estate ven 
tures from British seizure. Later, when Allen was 
captured, he wrote the most famous piece of 
prison literature in American history. When 
Congress snubbed Vermont, Allen declared Ver 
mont a republic and, through brilliant teamwork 
with his brother, Ira, kept both the United States 
and the British at arm’s length by sheer skill as a 
negotiator. It is too bad Ethan Allen is one of 
our official heroes; he deserved a better fate. Mr. 
Pell has done a great deal toward giving him 
one. G. C. 


JEFFERSON, MAN OF IDEAS 


THOoMAs JEFFERSON, THE APosTLE OF AMERICAN- 
IsM, BY GILBERT CHINARD. 
Little, Brown. $5. 

Could there be more significant testimony to 
the intellectual stature of Thomas Jefferson than 
the fact that to-day, when any man with the 
ability to read a few books and to write gram- 
matical sentences can put a best seller on the 
market and twenty thousand dollars in a bank 
account by intimating that some early-American 
hero was a third-rater, the biographer who wishes 
to write about Jefferson has no choice but to deal 
with his subject on the plane of ideas? We have 
recently had two distinguished studies of Jeffer 
son, those of Mr. Bowers and of Mr. Nock; Pro 
fessor Gilbert Chinard, a Frenchman and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Johns Hopkins University, 
has given us a third, a comprehensive and digni- 
fied piece of work. It is not only a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of Jefferson, but 
is certain to stimulate other men to carry still 
further the fruitful examination of the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition. B. D. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Biography 


THE LATER YEARS 
OF THOMAS HARDY 
By Florence E. Hardy 


In this volume Mrs. Hardy 
completes her biography, 
written largely from letters, 
diaries and conversations of 
Thomas Hardy. $5.00 


JOHNSON 
OF THE MOHAWKS 


By Arthur Pound and 
Richard E. Day 
The life of the Mohawk war 
chief, American soldier, 
British baronet, and empire 
builder. $5.00 


THE LAST FRONTIER 
By Zack T. Sutley 


Pages from an old frontiers- 
man’s exciting life. $4.00 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 
AT HULL HOUSE by Jane Addams 


The story of the famous Chicago social settlement 
is now brought down to the present by Miss Addams. 


Illustrated 


JUNGLE PORTRAITS 
By Delia J. Akeley 


The extremely interesting 
story of Mrs. Akeley’s ad- 
$3.50 


ventures in Africa. 
DEATH VALLEY 


By Bourke Lee 


The story of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most magnetic spots. 


$4.00 








MY FRIENDSHIP WITH 


ROOSEVELT 
By OWEN WISTER 


Roosevelt and Wister were friends for 
forty years and this story of their relation- 
ship is an intimate portrait- which contains 
much new Roosevelt material never be- 
fore printed. Illustrated $5.00 


A Short History of the 
FRENCH PEOPLE 


By Charles Guignebert 
This story of the French people is com- 
parable in its field to The Rise of American 
Civilization, which it resembles in its 
scope and method. 2 vols. $15.00 


THESE RECENT YEARS 


A HISTORY OF AMERICA SINCE 1914 
By Preston W. Slosson 


This is a story of our own era, seen through 


the eyes of a competent historian, and 
written with detachment and balance. $5.00 


$4.00 to every investor. 


NUMBER 


The Language of Science 
By Tobias Dantzig 


The concept of number from the South 
Sea Islander’s finger counting to the in- 
volved mathematics of an Einstein. $3.50 


BLACK GENESIS 


By Samuel Gaillard Stoney 
and Gertrude Mathews Shelby 
A highly amusing account of creation, or 
how humans and animals got this way, 
from the Gullah Negro’s folklore. 
Illustrated, $5.00 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 





THE STOCK 
AND AFTER by /rving Fisher 


One of our foremost economists views the recent 
market debacle and presents conclusions of interest 





A New Book by 
John Masefield 


THE WANDERER 


In prose and verse John 
Masefield tells the life story 
of one of the greatest sail- 
ing ships ever built. $2.50 


New Novels 
THE LACQUER LADY 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 
Second Printing 


“What a novel should be, 
first, last and always—a good 
story.” — Boston Transcript 

$2.50 


THE CAR OF 
CROESUS 
By Ernest Poole 


A story of happy days and 
hilarious nights in Manhat- 
tan $2.00 


MARKET CRASH 


$2.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI'S 
IDEAS 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 


“For all of us a valuable 
book.”—Harry Hansen, 
N. Y. World. $3.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
By Joseph H. Appel 


A business biography of a 


great merchant. $5.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 60 Fifth Avenue .~ NEW YORK 














Whispers F rom Eternity 


SWAMI YOGANANDA 
India’s -dtieaeel and Educator 
die | Hailed as One of 


the Greatest Books 
of Modern Times 





A COMPLETELY 
fresh analysis of 
the bewilderment 
in which multi- 
tudes of the pres- 
ent generation 
find themselves... 
Provides the read- 
er with the key to 
perfect health, happiness and success... 

gateway to the art of consciously con- 
art God and | to new achievements 

..A book that every thinking man and 
woman will treasure. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, prima donna, 
in her foreword to this book, says,— 
“Followers of all religions can drink 
from this fountain of universal prayer 

.A mine of realization is hidden be- 
neath the soil of words.” 


“In ‘Whispers From Eternity,’ a book 
of prayers and poems... a strength, 
seldom found in the honey-sweet poems 
of the orientals, and exceeding in vigor 
even the majestic verses of Tagore, per- 
meates almost every page of Yoganada’s 
new book.”—Los Angeles Times, 


Handsomely bound in fine cloth with 
gold titles and decorations. A limited 
thin paper edition, in deep red morocco, 
with gold titles and decorations, auto- 
graphed by the author. 

Limited Edition $4.00 Ponder Edition $2.50 


ostpai 


Yogoda Sat-Sanga Society 


Mount Washington, 3880 San Rafael Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


“s” 


















One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
le arned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 









leading publishers 
Particulars of Dr. Ese’ nwein "3 
course in writing and marketin 
and sample copy of THE W 
free. Write today. 











pt. 64 Springfield, M: 


famous forty-lesson 
of the Short-Stor; 
TER’S MONTHL 


The Home Correspondence School 





VAN BUREN, POLITICIAN 


An Epocu anp A Man: Martin Van Bur™EN AND 
His Times, sy Dents TiLDEN Lyncu. 
Horace Liveright. $5. 


In this biography Mr. Lynch again displays 


those traits of industry and fairness 
which characterized “ Tweed.” The repu- 
tation of our eighth President has suffered from 
a wide-spread, erroneous belief that he was a 
mere creature of Andrew Jackson, whose secre- 
tary of state he was and whom he succeeded. 
Van Buren is revealed as a consummate politi- 
cian, tactful, magnanimous and with a positive 
genius for composing differences. Numerous in- 
stances of moral courage are cited. On the other 
hand, the author does not gloss over the fact that 
he was an adroit avoider of issues and, even 
more than Jackson, deserves to bear the onus for 
the Spoils System. D. ve K. 


KANSAS PSYCHIATRY 


Tue Human Mino, sy Kart A. MENNINGER. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 

Those who like to be entertained by learning, 
without any mental effort, of the twitchings and 
turmoils of the mentally disturbed, can secure a 
perhaps welcome change from the tabloids by 
turning to this volume by the leading psychi- 
atrist of Kansas. 

The Literary Guild has sent it to its members, 
so it has respectability, and the general public is 
reported to be deep in its pages—in great num- 
bers. The publishers allege it is a companion piece 
to Clendening’s “The Human Body.” 

This it certainly is not. Doctor Clendening 
troubled himself to describe some of the pipes 
and pistons of our mortal frame. Doctor Men- 
ninger has not thought such thoroughness neces- 
sary when speaking of the mind, preferring to 
describe what the human mind, when adversely 
affected, prompts creatures to do. He endeavors to 
illustrate the types of derangement by listing, one 
after the other, case histories condensed to an 
average of one hundred words each. 

His case histories are singularly devoid of sex, 
and seem to have been diligently disguised and 
expurgated. Almost all the standard text-books 
on psychiatry have more interesting case histories. 
It would seem that the Middle West is temperate 
in its lunacies. 

In his preface Doctor Menninger confesses that 
“IT have rolled off pages of it [“The Human 
Mind” ] in the cabooses of freight-trains and in 
the lounge of the Twentieth Century. Parts of it 
were conceived in railroad depots and parts in the 
wards of the hospital. There are passages that 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Ventilations 


by Hesketh Pearson 


Amusing personal encounters with Shaw, Chesterton, Belloc, 
Ludwig, Strachey and a dozen other biographers. To expose the 
exposer! That is Mr. Pearson’s purpose in these biographical 
asides. He dissects the many biographers who have tried to dis- 
sect their subjects, and weighs their frailties and merits — with 
irresistible facility and brilliance. 

> 


rn 
- 


ul 


fh 


4 Caricatures by Eva Herrmann. 


Taking 


Chances 


by M. J. Farrell 


Geyer, wickeder than Iris March—that is Mary—in Ireland. 
“Here is a hot-head tale of love and hunting. Mary, coming to 
Ireland for a week, sows trouble right and left... The book ends, 
a drawn game between sport and passion.”— Clemence Dane. 





“Charm... humor... irony. She writes exceedingly well.” Beatrice 


$2.50 


Kean Seymour 


Windfall’s Eve 


by E. V. Lucas 


In middle age, he wins the Calcutta Sweepstake — his to save, 


spend or squander. At once complications tangle his life: his 
nephew, fantastic Alban Hulse, greedy relatives, and (best of 
all) his old friend Jenny. By turns this novel is grave and gay, 
melodramatic and witty, leisurely and delightful. 


$2.50 
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An Hour ot 
American Drama 


by Barrett H. Clark 
A keen glance at the past, a compact 
all-inclusive analysis of the present— 
O'Neill, Barry, Kelly, Rice, Howard 
—every important American drama- 
tist and movement discussed by a fa- 
mous authority. $1.00 


An Hour of 
Physics 
by E. N. da C. Andrade 


A fascinating account, easily under- 
stood by the layman, of present-day 
physics... the theory and practical 
use. $1.00 


An Hour of 
Christianity 
by Llewelyn Powys 
The rich talents and searching hon- 
esty of a renowned writer throw a 
brilliant light on the origin and his- 
tory of the greatest Western relig- 


ion. A devasting and thoroughly 
intelligent book. $1.00 


Tait McKenzie 
A Sculptor of Youth 
by Christopher Hussey 


The biography and work of the 
well-known Philadelphia sculptor 
of athletes. 93 Illustrations. $10.00 


Composition 
and Expression in 
Landscape Painting 
by F. J. Glass, A.M.C., F.R.S.A. 


A practical treatise. Profusely illus- 
trated. $6.00 


PHILADELPHIA 








From Press and Pen 





RAKE, JAMES F., INC. 
14 West 40th Street 
New York City 





UNSTER HOUSE 
BOOKSHOP, INC. 
20 South Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(University 5820) 








IBRARY TUNERS 
Duttons, Inc. 
681 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Agent 


Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Autographs of unusual value 
and interest. 
w Books, Rare an 
3 Libraries pur 
waised. Catalogs 
rest. We special 
ize in Importations 
We clean, arrange, catalogue 
replenish, weed out, renovate, 
equip, pack or transfer your 
library. 


Books, short stories, articles and 


verse criticised and marketed. 
Special « a arnoaga lg an 
motion pactypen The Wri ters’ 
Workshop, In 135 E. Fifty- 

Street New York City. 


eighth 





ERNEST 


ORTH 
DRESSEIL 
587 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 











CRIBNERS Any book—rare or current— for 
597 Fifth Avenue the child or grown-up. Visitors 
New York City and correspondence invited 

+ — 

a ee — Ma.uscripts criticised, cor- 
RITERS _SERV ICE rected, typed, edited for pub li- 
James Knapp Reeve cation’ ~ marketed Writer 
and Agnes M. Reeve = text-pooks and magazine. Cata 

Box M, Franklin, Ohio jooue, Est. 25 years. 














1,700 illustrations. 





$5.00; Fabr ; 

$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
Get The Best 
Purchase 
seller; ors nd ord: 
remittance direct to us; 
write for information. 





of your book- 
7 and 

or 
Free 





us magazine. 


Springfield, Mass. 


—— pages if you mention 
t 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


The Best Abridged Diction- 
ary because it is based upon the 
“Supreme Authority,” Webster's 
New International Dictionary. 


Websters 


Contains 106,000 entries, including many New 
Words; a dictionary of Biography; a Gazetteer; 
rulesof punctuation, use of capitals,abbreviations, 
etc.; foreign words and phrases; 1256 pages; 
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still retain the flavor of the coal-oil lamp on the 


farmer’s kitchen table.” These are the proper cir- 
cumstances also for reading his book. 

Despite the distinguished Jelliffe’s encomiums, 
“The Human Mind” is chiefly valuable as enter- 
tainment for sadists, many 
us unblushingly are. For popular reading Ber- 
nard Hart’s “Psychology Insanity” 
pertly, thoroughly and concisely forth the 
types of mental frailty, and C. Judson Herrick’s 
“The Thinking Machine” clearly explains the 
mechanism of the mind—to which Menninger 
doesn’t even allude. ei. Fi. 


THE HIGH SPOTS IN RECENT 
FICTION 


2 i 
which, of course, ot 


ol more ex- 


sets 





Free, spy Brain Nives. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.5 

Semi-sequel to “Condemned to Devil's Isl and.” An 
earnest, first-hand chronicle of the life of pa d convict 
in Cayenne. 

THE FOREIGNER IN THE FAMILy, BY WILFRED Benson. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50.—An intelligent, neat and 
witty dual analysis of the first visit of Helen with her new 
husband “Rowbair” de Boncourt to her middle-class fa 
ily, the Smyth-Jacksons, in England. 

Joy Is My Name, By Saran Sar. Payson and Clar 
Ltd. $2.50.—A direct, poignant, heart-melting sketch of 
a pretty little, ordinary, English girl who tries to be an 
actress. 

Joun Merritv’s PLeasanr Lire, py Atice Bear Par- 
sons. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50.—A quiet and feeling 
study of the man whose New Englandism keeps him 
mediocre. 

Native Som, spy ALLAN Uppecrarr. John Day ¢ 
$2.50.—The consequential but inconclusive return of a 
world-wide bachelor to his hor town in Missouri. 
More Hemingway than Sinclair Lewis, with much humor 
and some fine writing. 

Jews Wirnout Money, sy Micuaet Gop. Liveright 
$3.—An elemental, vigorous chronicle of East Side tene- 
ment life. Eloquent, unexpurgated, and poetical. 

Tue Pic Is Far, spy Lawrence Maynarp. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.—Young Benny Wagner becomes a g 
addict and intermittent jail-bird, in spite of his swe 
heart's efforts to ‘hel Ip him. Written understandingly int 
vernacular by one who is now serving a seve ear scl 
tence. 

Tue Hoax, sy ITaLco Svevo. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2 

As V. Sackville-West a little mast iece. A din 
disappointed Italian author bolsters up his life by writi 
fables about sparrows, is hoaxed into ren d ambiti 
and comes out contented 

HyMN To THE SuN, By M mM | S 
A strong and logical ad tu tor t a winter in | 
rador, written with a civilized point of view a 1 ¢ 
rent of essential emotions. 

Penpinc HEAVEN, BY WILLIAM G rARDI. Hi 
Bros. $2.50.—The author of “Pol rt > 1 
concocts more brilliant and cosmopolitan chi ia ab 
two authors and several ladi 

THe Man Wuo Lost Himsevr, py Ospertr SITwe Lt. 
Coward-McCann,. $2.50.—Developing the method « 
“Before the Bombardment,” Mr. Sitwell writes what | 


calls a novel of reasoned with careful and some- 
times important talent describing the mental life of Tris- 
tram Orlander, including his death in Spain in 1970. 
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An Authoritative Discussion of a VITAL QUESTION 


Some of This Book’s Valuable Chapters and the Subjects 
Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in His Personal Teachings 


.. The Nature and Sig- 

. Germ-Life in the 
Good Germs to Sup- 
. Acidosis... 
Stom- 


More and Happier Years . 
nificance of Constipation 
Intestines . . . Encouraging 
plant Bad Germs... Flatulence. . 
Heartburn ... Three Myths: Liver Disease, 
.. Bad Breath and 


ach Trouble and Biliousness . 
Body Odors, Their Meaning and Correction . . . The 
Treatment for Hemorrhoids... Insomnia; Ner- 


and Skin Troubles... 
.. Personal Beauty 


vousness . . . Constipation 
Constipation and the Prostate . 


Depends on Correct Elimination ... Dangers of 
Fasting .. . New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Ac- 
tion ... Headache — Chronic and Occasional... 


Rheumatism and Arthritis ... Colitis and Other 
Results of Constipation . . . Is the Enema a Friend? 
...Is Exercise Worth While? ... Exercises That 
Benefit, Especially in Constipation... Relief by 
Lubrication ... The Cure by Relaxation and Milk 
Diet .. . Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? . . . Reviewing 


Some Drugs Used in Con- 
stipation . . . Yeast, A Great 


Hoax Furnishing the 
Body with Heat, Energy 
and Repair Baking 
Powder, the Sinner = 
Weakening the Staff of Life 
-.- So-Called “Health 
Foods”’ . Food Idiosyn- 
crasies Shall We Eat 


Fruits and Vegetables? 
We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial, Neces- 
sary Soup. . . Spinach, Let- 
tuce, Liver and other Pleas- 
antries . . . Food for the Aged 





Wm. H. Stemmerman, M. D. 


New York Universit 
The Management of ond 4 — Hospital 
Constipation. Medical Collece 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT 
Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


TT’HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 

behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the 
master of your health. Put your intestines under control, and 
gain a life of longer years and happy well-being. Relieve the 
strain upon all your vital organs — heart, liver, kidneys, lungs 
and brain — by making your intestines do their daily duty of 
assimilation and elimination 

A large percentage of the Amer 
aged and elderly, suffer from cor 
and very frequently in entire igt 
troubles. From this almost universal disease, many other diseases 
Constipation is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll of 
breakdowns and suffering, inefficiency and tragedy no man can 
measure 

Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the 
ntensive study and practical experience 
correct, by the best modern medical 

s comprehensive, 1 


an people, young, middle 
1 1 


tion, occasional or chronic, 








unce of this cause of their 


result 


result of thirty years of 

It is scientifically 

precepts and authoritie 

1 and downright interest 
i 








easily understoc 


You need this book, if you choose to win more abundant 
virility and long life 
You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplishments 


modern science in the treatment of that most prevalent dis 


, constipation. “Intestinal Management” contains, for 

young and old, man or woman, valuable information regarding 
nstipation. This information is ordinarily not readily available 
) the average person nor is it to be found in such clear language 
used by Dr. Stemmerman 
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morning note the color of the evacuation. If the color 
inclines toward black, AND IF THE BLACKNESS HAS 
DISAPPEARED BY FOLLOWING DAY, elimination 
t is good. If blackness still shows, then your elimination is 

delayed and faulty. Try this easy test and it may point 
t out the cause of your headaches, dizziness and those dull 

and dreary days that lower your resistance and efficiency 
? (from “Intestinal Management,” page 26). 


£ A Simple Test of the 

+ ” ° 

5 Intestinal Functions 

> 

& After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary 
¢ charcoal tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next 
; 
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It is vitally interesting and extremely 
understand the facts regarding the ultimate 
neglected or improperly treated constipation 


important, to you, to 
evil effects of 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. Stemmer 
man has perfected easy, harmless, but positively effective 
methods for quickly relieving the disagreeable symptoms of 
constipation and for permanently causing this real disease to 
disappear 

“INTESTINAL 


means of acquiring real happiness, 


MANAGEMENT actually shows the 


increased business efhciency 


and all the practical, material advantages, as well as spiritual 
uplift, which naturally follow the acquisition of good health 
Dr. Stemmerman’s book shows how good health and a clear 


brain come promptly to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily 
mechanism 

We have prepared, for free distribution, AN ENTERTAIN 
INGLY WRITTEN, EASILY UNDERSTANDABLE BRO 
CHURE DESCRIBING “INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT.” 
For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAPTERS, 


namely, “Insomnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” and “ Shall 
We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?” from “Intestinal Manage 
ment.” All this is in addition to a full review of Dr. Stemmer 


man’s great new book which is now being used by hundreds of 
people throughout this country as a complete guide to health 

ing and retaining health, 
clip it NOW before you 


interested 
oupon without dela 


If you are truly 
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mislay or forget it 
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‘ith many turns, surprises, sharp conflicts, rises 


and falls, my life was brimful of adventures 





























N EXILE on an obscure Turkish island Trotsky writes the 

story of his fantastic life—his country boyhood, his rev- 
olutionary passion, his friendship and work with Lenin, his leader 
ship of the Soviet army, his opposition to Stalin, and his seething 
participation in the brooding and then unlicensed plots that trans- 
formed Czarist into Communist Russia. 


Trotsky, in what he calls “An Attempt at Autobiography,” avoids 
theoretical discussion. He describes the events which and character- 
izes the men who brewed a mighty drama of world history in our 
own times—the transformation of somnolent Holy Russia into a coun- 
try of experimentation, ethical and economic. Trotsky has a flair for 
narrative, a power in description, shrewd humor, even when the 
joke is on him. 


Born in a remote and wretched village in Little Russia, he was 
| arrested at nineteen as a revolutionary and spent two years in un- 
| speakable Czarist prisons. He was exiled to Siberia, escaped, wan- 
dered through Switzerland into Paris and London, and then re- 
turned to Russia for the unsuccessful revolution of 1905. Prison again, 
| exile again, an incredible escape by reindeer. The war came, Paris, 
| expulsion to Spain, and forced deportation to New York, and then 
the revolution! Power, tremendous power, as the directing head of 
an army. Intrigue, dissension, Lenin’s death, and a conspiracy, and 
Trotsky began his third exile. At fifty, as he writes his autobiog- 
raphy, he is marooned on an island, on “a planet without a visa.” 


$5.00 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City 
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HE author of “Drums” and “Marching On” has writ- 
ten a novel of the move to the West, to the Mississippi 
and across, in 1800. 

In those irretrievable times there was a breed of men free of com- 
plexes and frustrations, at home in the virgin and Indian forest, 
serene, at peace. These were the Long Hunters who went out, fre- 
quently alone, on expeditions for many months into the heart of the 
Indian country. 

Such a man, in this novel, encounters the girl he will never for- 
get, not in all his wanderings, nor in other arms. When he finds she 
cannot be taken easily, he asks her to marry him. Later, in the inn, 
he thinks with horror of life in a cabin, of the monotony of plow and 
hoe. He takes his pack and his gun and goes. 

His wanderings through the still virgin frontier are haunted by 
the remembrance of this lovely girl. He tries to forget her in adven- 
ture, in other girls, wherever he goes. But she remains different and 
apart. Often he thinks he sees her in a settlement, and rages against 
himself for his mistake. Toward the end, when he cannot forbear to 
go to her, it is partly in the hope that to see her older and marked by 
work, will free him. That also fails. But, in a splendid and thrilling 
climax of an Indian siege, his actions avow the love his heart cher- 
ished and his mind denied. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City | 





























No.6 IN A SERIES OF INFORMATION PAGES 
ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


HE question “Shall I employ an archi- 

tect?” is easily answered it the prospec- 
tive builder will ask himself, instead, “Do 
I want a stock house (or church, or store or 
what not) or do I want something designed 
for me personally—something that meets 
the special needs of my family (or congre- 
gation, or business) and affords a proper set- 
ting for it? In a word, do I want to fit 
myselt into a stock pattern, or do I want 
that which is fitted to me, to my needs and 
my ideals?” 
If the former alternative will satisfy you, do 
not bother with an architect. If you do 
want a building tailor-made to your par- 
ticular needs and desires, the architect’s 
function is the only known means of get- 
ting it. 
The question of cost does not properly come 
into it, for any architect worth his salt will 
save you far more than his commission. 


na aaa 


Publishers of AxcuitrecturE—the professional journal— 


and of books on architecture 
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She was the most 
famous of all spies! 


MATA 
HARI 


Courtesan 
and Spy 


By Major 


Thomas Coulson 





The true story of Mata Hari, the mys- 


* tery woman of the war who sent 50,000 


A British Intelli- 


gence Officer reveals for the first time 


men to their death. 


the thrilling secrets of the German spy 


system. 93.00 





TURN BACK 
tHe LEAVES 


By E. M. Delafield 


Author of 


“Jill” and “The Way Things Are” 


A new novel of love and strife in the 
Enslish aristocracy, of profound emo- 
tional interest. ““The best work Miss 
om afield has done so far.“ -—The London 


eS. $2.50 


| 





TO THE BEST OF MY 
MEMORY 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


1¢ personal story of the man who he AS 


feared himself to the An nerican pt ub lic 


The Story of a 
Happy Life 


TY 


iy 
through his dog stories. ///ustrated, $3.50 





and other 


stories 


CHRISTINE 


By Julian Green 


T T T I Ty 
our short novels by the world famous 


+1 I 1 

ior of Zhe Dark Journey, in which 
opens secret doors to the weird and 
normal. $2.50 


! 








The $5,000 Enslish Prize Novel 


"EF SEVENTH 
GATE 


By Muriel Harris 


Chosen by Frank Swinnerton, Hugh 
Walpole and Sheila Kaye-Smith 


The story of a woman who changed 
her own life through the proper di- 
rection of her sex impulses. “A mov ing 
and original novel of uncommon merit. 


—Sheila Kaye-Smith. 50 


2.5¢ 


e 





THE FOOL’S PARADE 
By John W. Vandercook 
Illustrated by MAHLON BLAINE 


Pride, self-sacrifice, love and the dark 
mystery of Africa emerge from this new 
book by author of Black Alajesty. $2.50 





OL’ KING 
DAVID iii 


Philistine Boys 
By Roark Bradford 


Author of 
“OV Man Adam an’ His Chillun” 


If this hell-raising darkey preacher 
doesn’t give your ribs a work-out you 

: : 
haven't learned how to laugh. Here’s 
the best thing of its kind since 
Remus. Illustrated, $2.50 
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STEPHEN ESCOTT by Lud- 


fo 5 
pz 00 


wig Lewisohn. 8th printing. 
THE 42nd PARALLEL by 

John Dos Passos. 5th printing. $2.50 
PURE GOLD byO.! 

wth printing. 2 
MOTHERS CRY by Helen 

Grace Carlisle. éth printing. $2.50 
ALL OUR YESTERDAYS 

by H. M. Tomlinson, 
THE GOOD $2.50 
COMPANIONS 

| 


ley. 85th thousand. $3.00 


IS SEX NECESSARY? by 


Thurber & White. 14th printing. $2.00 


- R “ 
« NO WAAS. 


11th printing. 


by J. B. Priest- 








HARPER & BROTHERS + 


49 East 


3 


3rd Street + 





NUTT 











NEW YORK 











INTELLIGENT READING 





Brawny Wycherley 


by WitLarD CoNNELY 


““Will’’ Wycherley, poet and play- 
wright, epitomizes in his personality 
the gay and dissolute period of the 
Restoration. He became the boon 
companion of Charles II and shared 
with him the favors of Barbara Vil- 
liers. The book recreates the zest and 
tattle and color of Restoration Lon- 
don. $3.00 





The 
Unknown Washington 


by Joun Corsin 


This biography debunks the debunk- 
ers. It interprets the character of 
Washington upon an analytic basis 
never before attempted. It contains 
some hitherto unpublished letters 
concerning the Fairfax affair. $4.00 





: Xenophon 
Soldier of 


Fortune 
by Leo V. Jacks 
Xenophon, the Athen- 
ian, left the pleasures 
of Athens and the com- 
panionship of Socrates 
to go soldiering. A 
vivid short biography. 
$2.00 


Satan's 


Shadow 


Mrs. Eddy 


The Biography of a Virginal Mind 


by Epw1n FrRANDEN DakIN 


The day's most discussed 
biography is now published 
in a —— edition priced 
at two dollars. This new edi- 
tion contains all the material 
of the $5 one, and two new 
appendices with hitherto un- 
published material. 

New popular edition. $2.00 
Cuarves Scripner’s Sons will send 
on request a copy of ‘The Blight That 
Failed,’ which relates the attempt to 

suppress this biography. 





Waterloo Bridge 


by Rosert E. SHERwoop 


The text of the latest play by the author 


The Arabian 
Nights 


Entertainment 


Translated by 

E. W. Lane 

For the first time the 
Lane translation ap- 
pears in one volume, 
with readable type, 
many illustrations, and 


attractive format. 


$5.00 


Selected Poems 
of Francis 





by Evizasetu LArocQue 





of ‘“The Road to Rome,”’ concerning the 
meeting of a boy and a Magdalen on 
Waterloo Bridge during an air raid over 


Thompson 


This selection comprises the 


7 London $2.00 
The title, half humorous, best poems and has a bio 
half ironic, gives the clue to | lalf Gods graphic note on the “‘frail 
these poems of rebellion, by Sipney HowarD poet with celestial vision” 
high spirit, and disillusion. A comedy of marriage, in which the by Wilfrid Meynell. 
$2.00 household is saved by means of a black $2.00 
$2.00 


eye 











at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS, NEW YORK CITY 
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INTELLIGENT READING 





The Autobiography of God 


by Ernest R. TRATTNER 


God has appeared to man in many 
different ways and has been wor- 
shipped in many different ways. This 
book tells the history of these con- 
cepts, their evolution into the con- 
temporary idea of God 


The Living Past 


by Joun C. MERRIAM 


The president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution genially recounts the geologic 
discoveries in the caves of California 
which give intimations of the life 
that was long ago. The concluding 
chapter is entitled ‘‘Are the Days of 


raphy and format. 





Illustrated 


$2.50 


Creation Ended?’ 


$2.00 





Romance of 
the Machine 


by MicHaet Pupin 


Do you know how easier, 
fuller, and broader the ma- 
chine has made your life? 
Pupin explains simply. $1.00 


The Painter's 
Craft 
by Roya Cortissoz 


Urbane and anecdotal chap- 
ters, including reminiscence, 
on the world’s great painters 
and paintings $3.5 


Great Ones 
of Ancient 
Egypt 

Portraits in full color of the 


ngs and 
tiquity by Winirrep Brun- 


queens of an- 


ron, and descriptive articles 
by eminent Egyptologists, in 
. volume of splendid typog- 
$10.00 





Science and 
the New 
Civilization 
by Ropert A. Mitukan 


[The marvellous discoveries and in- 
ventions of the last fifty years have, 
Dr. Millikan 


mankind forever from the worst of 


declares, ‘‘relieved 
the physical bondage with which 
all past civilizations have et 
chained him.’ 

This point, now generally ac- 
cepted, has always led to the ques 
tion: “What will man do with 
this new leisure—will it lead to 
decadence or be extinguished 
some war of its own creation?” 

Unlike other writers on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Millikan answers this im- 
portant question, with an optimism 
that is reassuring because it is ex- 
pressed by America’s leading physi- 
cist—in a literary style that is sim- 


ple and very clear $2.00 








His Glorious 
Body 


by Ropert Norwoop 


The rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew's in New York City 
states the case for immortal- 
ity $2.00 


Art and 
Scholasticism 


by Jacques MarITAIN 


The leader of the neo-Thom- 


ist movement in France ap- 
plies his philosophy to the 
field of arts and letters. $2.50 


Ur of 
the Chaldees 


byC.Leonarp WOOLLEY 


{ popular account of the ro- 
mantic and historically im- 
portant discoveries on the 
site of the City of Abraham, 
which flourished before the 
Flood, when Belshazzar’s sis- 
ter was high priestess in the 
temple of the Moon God. 
$2.50 





at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, NEW YORK CITY 











LINCOLN 


amazing 
as 


Now comes an 
new life of Lincoln; 
different from the usual 
biographies as night is 
from day. Read it, and 
you will say that it is the 
most unusual history of a 
man’s career that you 
ever read. You will feel 
yourself swept along in 
the tumultuous current 
activities. 
imag- 


of Lincoln’s 
You will actually 
ine yourself alive during 
the years 
while Lincoln was bat- 
tling his persistent path 
to Presidential power. 


momentous 





For three decades and 
more, Dr. Albert Shaw 
has been collecting these 








IN THE CARTOONS 
OF HIS OWN DAY 


pictures; sometimes hu- 
eye iene pane sey 
ed, barbed and poisoned 
by jealousy and factional 
hatred. Here both 


good and bad sides of the 


are 
issues of that day, before 
and during the Civil War. 
Here are praise and cen- 
sure, each given with the 
abandon 


outspoken of 
the old school political 
the daily 


press. Here are more than 


mouthpiece, 


cartoons, and other 


500 
illustrations drawn by 
the most famous artists 
of that day—now assem- 
bled for the first time to 
give you a new picture of 


Lincoln, the man. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 
by Dr. Albert Shaw 


Besides the amazing cartoon record presented in these two fine books there is a fresh and compelling 


biography—“ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A Cartoon History”— 


by Dr. Shaw, famous Editor of Re- 


view of Reviews and a distinguished authority on American history. 


“You are rendering a very valuable service in collecting 

and preserving in this available and permanent form really 

substantial material for the history of that critical period.” 
Exinu Roor, World. 


“*What an interesting and exciting evening your two vol- 


umes on Abraham Lincoln gave me!” 


-Ipa M. 


The set you get will come from the SUBSCRIB- 
ERS FIRST EDITION. You will also receive, 


TARBELL, 


monthly, the Review of Reviews, the great news 
magazine, edited by Dr. Shaw. The magazine 
which Senator Capper says is as necessary as his 
daily paper, the magazine that keeps you up to 
date with its interpretation of the really impor- 
tant happenings in the world of Politics, Business, 
Education, Finance, Science, Religion and New 
Books, and besides digests the outstanding article 
in ten leading current magazines. 


Mail Coupon—Save Nearly One-Half 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION Scr. 4-30 
55 Fifth Avenue 

You may send me the two-volume sect of LINCOLN: A Car- 
toon History and enter my name for two year ibscription to 
the Review of Review t 10 d * free exar i ft 
books and magazine, i 1 $1 

for only eight months e, Iw q t 
books at your expense ; nd | fur 
ther obligations 

Name. 

Addre 

City Sta 





If you wish to make one cash payment send only $8 


40 


‘ABRAHAM 


For th 


The regular price of the book store edition ‘ 
LINCOLN: A Cartoon History’ 


purpose of this special, limited offer, you may have the 


is $8. 
2-volume subscribers set for $4.50 and the Review of Re- 
views for two years at $5.00 (regular price $6.00) a total 
of only $9.50, payable in small monthly instalments. 
What is more, you are privileged to examine the books 
and the magazine for 10 days before accepting the offer. 
If not satisfied you may return them at our expense. 
You risk nothing. Mail the coupon at once. Because 
the first edition of Dr. Shaw’s life of Lincoln is limited 
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Sport Telling on the 


Stable and 
Saddle 


by Lieut.-Col. 
M. F. McTaggart 


One of the world’s leading 
horsemen here gives the in- 
formation every one needs 
and has been waiting for. 
With color frontispiece and 60 
other illustrations by LupwicG 
Kocu $5.00 


and enlarged edition 
the trout fisherman 
friend, with ad- 
ditional illus- 
trations 






$2.50 


7. 
Travel Foxiana 
by \saac Bell, M.F.H. 

Hunting wisdom and anec- 
Ex erybody dote by a master of fo 
knows hounds of twenty-five vez 

experience. 
With 16 illustrations by 

Modernized ARMOUR 


aedeker 





The world’s best, 
surest, most complete 


and readable guides wi 


simply 


Revised to 1930 
Rome and Central 
Italy 

$6.00 


Northern Italy 
$6.00 


London 
probably $5.00 


at all 


book sores 


7b) 


e 


SONS 
New York (ity 


by E. R. Hewitt 


This is a completely re 






naturalist in Northern Alas- 
1, by a man known among 


ke 


Swimming and 

Plain Diving 

by Ann Avery Smith 
The swimming director at 


University of 


the beginner and non-pro- 
fessional swimmer want to 
know. 

With more than 100 action pho- 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 





Trout / Exploration 














vised 





The Wilder- 


ness of Denali 
by Charles Sheldon 


The Wilderness of the Upper 


ot 











s 






autbor of 


Y ukon,”’ etc 









Explorations of a_hunter- 






all explorers and sports- 
men. With an intro- 

duction by C. Hart 
Merriam. 











Frontispiece and 
other illus- 

trations 

$6.00 


Flower 
and 
Vase 


by Anne Lamplugh 
















x- 
irs’ 


G. D. 
$6.00 


Arranged in calendar 
form, with a chapter 
for each month, this 
book describes what 

flowers are obtain- 
able and how 
they can best 
be displayed. 


$1.75 


Illinois 
and amply tells all 


tographs $2.00 


Modern 
Wrestling 


by H. Otopalik 


The new rules and the 
most efficient practices 
in a sport that is be- 
coming the vogue. 

Illustrated. $2.00 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 





OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 


NOW IS THE TIME to consider summer camps for your boy and 
girl. Most of the better camps will be filled to capacity by the first 
of June. 


It is not too early to investigate private schools for next fall. 


To help you, Scribner’s Magazine announces the establishment 
of a School and Camp Service Bureau, under the direction of Rich- 
ard W. Deshon, who has visited hundreds of private schools and 
summer camps. He will be glad to give personal attention to your 
inquiry. A blank is _— on encanto page. 


New York Ci ity Connecticut 


SEMPLE SCH®L Jia manos 


College Preparatory. Junior College and Finishing Courses. Art, | COLLEGE PREPARATORY Two-Year 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. 32nd Year. Riding. Country | Marot Junior College College Cours: 
Estate for Outdoor Sports. Mrs. T. Darrington Senet, Principal. MARY L. MAROT, Principal Thompson, Conn. 
241-242 Central Park West, New York City, N. Y. | —- 


RIVERDALE sa.o2".. THEGATEW. Bey Soa 


tat -Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Thorough College gg aration. One Year intensive preparation for Board 
ecords. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof Examinations. Music, Art and Secretarial Courses. Outdoor Sports, Riding. 
Dormitory. 24th Year. For Catalog Address— Address: Alice E. wan 40 St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 
Frank S.Hackett,Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


New York State Wykeham Rise 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


























A Country School for Girls 


BRIARCLIFF ** jer'ci,is"°°! | Pious Davies LEA. Biced Mistress 
| 


























General, college preparatory, and junior college courses. Music, art, house Z 
hold arts, and secretarial studies. Outdoor life in the Westchester Hills with 4 ? 
New York advantages. Swimming, riding, skating, golf. For catalogue aint ar aoe S chool 
address the Registrar, Briarcliff School, Briarcliff Manor, New York. 
rn 56th Year. Emphasis upon college preparation. New fire proof build- 
I ORM KIN oe the | ing on 27-acre country estate. Boarding enrollment limited to gir 
fs ee ALBERTA C. EDELL, A.M., PRINCIPAL, Box B, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Storm King Mountain. vo feet above the Hudson River, fi — ———— STRaaaEEanaaiaaen 
three miles from New Y¢ ork City. Complete preparation for « <aen e 
or technical school. General athletics 
R. 4. Shortlidge, Headmaster, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 
Appeals to the Medern Parent Who Wants Progressive Education. D 
velops Imagination and Initiative. Prepares Efficiently for College 
ECW ersey | E. E. Langley, Principal, 50 Rock Ridge, Greenwich, Conn. 
Se ~ = 
PEDDIE, '222322 322325 | 
ee es mg Six forms i ling two | M } > 
gr mmar grades. B« ms rom jo states. Modern | + QASSaAC 1usetts 
buildings. 150 acres a letics for every boy. 91 golf urse New | 
fireproof dormit«< for younger boys. 9 miles from “Pris eton. 65th year DEAN ACADEMY 
Su mmer Session, July 14 August 
Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Pendmenen, Box 4-M, Hightstown, N. J 64th Year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 


atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 


S c H OOL a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endow- 
ment permits liberal terms, $500 to $600 per year. Special course 
FOR G IRLS in domestic science. For catalogue and information address 
Artaur W. Perce, Litt.D., Box C, Franklin, Mass. 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 
Miss Frances Leggett ( Principals ABBOT ACADEMY 


Mrs. Charles W. Hulst } Englewood, N. J. 














. 1828-1930 
_ ‘ s Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. College Preparation. 
Washington, D. C Outdoor Sports. 
g ’ ° ® Address: Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, Andover, Mass. 
Miss Madeira’s School ENDALL HALL for Girls 
On the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. ‘Ac- 
A resident and day school for Girls. Lucy Maperra W1nc, A. B., credited College Preparatory without examinations 
Head Mistress. (Mrs. David L. Wing.) JUNIOR COLLEGE. Int. Decorating, Music. Art, Short 
1330 roth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. story Writing, Home Economics. Riding, skiing, skating, 


swimming, tennis. Catalog: Box S, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
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Illinois 


Seminary. Girls’ Accredited 4 years High School and 
2 years Junior College. Music, Art, Dramatics, Phys 
Ed., Home Ec., Secretarial. All sports. Catalog: Box 
S. Harriet Rice Congdon, Pres., . GODFRE Y, ILL. 


me ior College and i aaiitanane 
Ferry a Se Oe " Girls Also general 
course wo new residence halls. 


Swimming pool. Supervised 
12-acre campus on Lake Michigan 
Tremain, Prin., Box 740, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Indiana 


TUDOR HALL 





Horseback riding. 
" Eloise R. 














Sehool for Girls. Accredited 

q ial Preparation for Vassar We esley Smith, Mt 
Advanced Courses for H. S. graduate 

M , Art, Riding 


x S, INDIANAP( 1s, I 


Tennessee 


WARD-BELMONT 


. Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years 
All Sports including Riding. Co 
Belmont 





For Girls and Young Women 
Fully accredited 
For information address The Secretary, 
Tenn 


leg rk 
4 ippointments. 
Heights, Box 610 Nashville, 





Mineuri i 


Lindenwood College _ 


Two and four year courses 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 

Catalog. 

Box 1330, St 


Standard college for young women 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages 
rogth year. Every modern facility 


L. Roemer, Pres., Charles, Mo 










LEARN TO WRITE FOR THIS 
MONEY-MAKING MARKET 


Today the field for short stories, photoplays and news- 
paper articles is broader than ever. Editors are eager 
for material—for first-rate stories—stories with the 
professional touch. @ The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship has definitely proved by its hundreds of 
successful graduate writers that it can take men and 
women who wish to write—who have the initiative to 
apply themselves to writing—and can build up their 
creative efforts and train them to sell their work for 
cash. @ Many prominent authors such as Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Rupert Hughes, indorse Palmer Courses. Mail 
the coupon for complete information. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 59-D Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
I am interested in: 
Fiction Writing Photoplay Writing 
} English and Self-Expression 


Name _ 


Address 


All correspondesce strictly confidential. 
will call. 


No salesman 





Cal ifornia 
SAN RAFAEL 


“One of California’s finest private schools non-sectarian) 
One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High School 
Junior College. Fully accredited. Division “A” rating, Univ of 
Calif. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-K, San Rafael, Cal 





Military 
Academy 





Camps 





“EAGLE’S NEST tor Girls 
_BRE VARD, N.C. In the Heart of the Blue Ridge 


I id good care for 50 girls 4 to 16. Land and water sports suit- 
e for eac h age. Horseback without extra charge. A-1 sanitation; 

excellent food; registered nurse. Booklet on request 

CAROL OPPE NHEIMER, 620 East 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. 


CAMP PASSACAONWAY 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 22nd year. For Boys 6-18. Four 
sections. A progressive camp with an enviable reputation. 60 
Extraordinary equipment Fee include AVIATION 
sailing. $1 speed boat. M 


G GROUND WORK, golf and 
Mrs 


A. G. Car Ison Box 507—Scars ale, N. 
4 ao The Sea Camps for Boys 
ON-O MOY Broweter Mans 
Sape Get. Super yi ea i and 
1 Cabi I Mother. N ‘ N i 
ti lasse 1c weight Junior Ca 


HARRIMAN J. DODD, uitinentnt Aeadeny, Worcester, Sens. 














A SUMMER CAMP 
I n m and expert advice on any camp or school | 
on pages oO a t you may nave 
chools or « be en ) y [ 





| Mohawk Lodges in the Berkshires 
| For boys 7 to 14. Good Food—Mountain Air. Swimming, Sail- 
ing, Riding, Manual Training, all included in fee of $325. 
Send for booklet. 


Mrs. E. N. Emerson, 53 Harrison Ave., 





= | Siucdraaetare sears some 


laily progra ling. M a < un trips. All sport 
William H. Morgan, Director 

| Hotel Mayflower, 1138 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
| 

| 


A FRENCH CAMP POR GIRLS" 


| blective 








Ages 8-18 BOOLE CHAMPLAIN gues les id recreational pro 
i me nee and water sports and carr ts unique French training 
o every phase of camp life pecia ID for Juniors. Seventh 

on Sake Champlin Edvard D Collins, fiddlebr , Vt 





. CAMP FENIMORE 
A 

are Mr. ond Mrs. C Clifford &. Braider 
237 oo bey - Street New York 


iso Companion Camp for Boys 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SCHOOL 
1, please suggest 


, named 


for my 
Location preferred 


trom $250 to $475; at boarding schools from $75 


| Without obligatio 


Nami 






and Camp Service Bureau, $97 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Camps 
Day Schools 
Boarding Schools 
age...... . Religion ze 


I wish to pay $._. (Tuition at camps ranges 


to $2 900. ) 


ADDRESS saieasiehi : —_— ~ 

















Charles Scribner's Sons 


announce 
oA Limited Edition 


The Novels, Tales, Sketches 
and Plays of 


J. M. Barrie 


The Peter Pan Edition 


Fourteen Volumes 


poo senemenneEepEN 


me Mm 


Cuarces Scrisner’s Sons 
Nearly all of the volumes $97 Fifth Avenue, New York 
have special prefaces by ities 
Sir James M. Barrie. Eack _ 
page bears in watermark 
the initials “]. M. B.”” The 
proof-reading supervised 
by the author. . . . De- 
finitive so far as author's 


SKETCHES, AND Pays of 


J. M. Barrie 


The Peter Pan Edition 
revisions may so make it. 


Ls es ee we ce a es ee ee 


Name a sfeiait 
it xt it 
Address___ 
—— ees ee ee ea eee ieee ieee ere rn OVO OO 





Please send Barrie Brocnure and complete information 
concerning the Limited Edition of THe Novets, TAtes, 
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Cover Design by Edward Shenton 


Comstock Stalks 355 
By Ernest SUTHERLAND Bates 
How the postal censorship law got on the 
books with the help of ANTHONY Com- 
stock’s lewd exhibit. 


Along the Tracks. A Story 367 
By W. R. Burnett 

The hobo and his silk shirt—by the author 
of “Little Cesar.” 


Marriage—Inside and Out 374 
1. WrrHout BENEFIT oF SOCIOLOGY 
By Frances WILuiAMs and 

Rosert C. BINKLEY 
What one couple believes after four years of 
marriage. 


11. THE Ex—Marrtep Conress 380 
An ex-wife tells on the confessionalists. 
Why stories of divorce are never true. 


Spindle and Loom. 4A Poem 385 
By HeLten Marino 


As a Jew Sees Jesus 386 
By Ernest R. TrattNer 


1 rabbi explains the attitude of his people. 


Herself. A Story 393 
By KaTHARINE NEWLIN Burt 
The conflict which rages within so many 
women. 


Amidst the Encircling Gloom 405 
By Howarp Mumrorp Jones 
A broadside at the New Solemnity. 


Penrose—An American Machiavelli 412 
By Henry Harr 
A brilliant scholar who became a symbol of 
the political boss. 


Heaven and Earth. A Poem 422 
By ANNABEL Lep.Lie Berry 


What Is This Humanism? 423 
$y C. Harttey GratrTan 
The literary world is buzzing over human- 
ism. Mr. Grattan dissects it. 


Gesture. A Story 433 
By Frances Taytor Patrerson 
A story of Broadway, journalism, and 


publishing. 


Consider the Cauliflower 445 
By Cuarces W. Witcox 
The invasion of women into another mas- 
culine precinct—ringside seats. 


Nutrition and “Nerves” 450 
By James A. Tosey, Dr. P. H. 


Does what we eat make any difference in 
what we are? 


The Ballad of Captain Kemble. 4 Poem 


By Nancy Byrp TurNER 458 
As I Like It 459 
By WiLuiaM Lyon PuHeEtps 
Star Reaper. A Poem 466 
By Saran LitsEy 
Literary Sign-Posts 17 
By Rosert E. SHERwoop and Others 
Behind the Scenes 50 
What You Think About it 52 


See Important Prize Contest Announcement on two pages following and the forecast 
of the May Scrisner’s on page 48. 


(Scribner's Magazine is indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature) 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS PUBLISHERS 


CHARLES SCKIBNER, Chatrman of the Board 
GEO, R. D. SCHIEFFELIN, 7reasurer MAXWELL B. PERKINS, Secretary 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, JR., EDWARD T. S. LORD, Vice-Presidents 


ARTHUR H. SCRIBNER, President 


597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK + 7 BEAK ST., LONDON, W. I 
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SCRIBNER’'SS MAGAZINE 


offers a 
$5,000 Prize 


FOR THE BEST LONG STORY 


[ 15,000 to 35,000 words approximately } 


BY AN AMERICAN AUTHOR 


y way of encouragement to a highly important form of fiction now 
almost wholly neglected, Scripner’s Macazine offers this prize. 

The long short story, a distinct genre which includes many of 

the masterpieces of every literature, is now practically excluded from 
publication by commercial considerations, to the detriment of some of 
the best American writers. Yet its characteristics—adequate space for de- 
velopment of character and situation, combined with precision and so- 
lidity of structure—make it intrinsically ideal for magazine publication. 
Such examples as Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan Frome” (although a little 
longer than the suggested limit), Mark Twain’s “The Man That Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg,” Joseph Conrad’s “Youth,” Galsworthy’s “A Stoic,” 
Henry James’s “Daisy Miller,” Chekov’s “A Lear of the Steppes,” De 
Maupassant’s “Boule de Suif,” Katherine Mansfield’s “Prelude,” Willa 
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PRR OR 
Pri 
rize Contest 
Cather’s “Lost Lady,” Thornton Wilder’s “The Woman of Andros” 
E suggest the nature and range of its special qualities. 

All manuscripts of the prescribed length submitted before September 
20, 1930, will be considered. Manuscripts judged suitable may be pur- 
chased for immediate publication by arrangement with the author. 

This means that we hope to publish some of the stories in ScripNer’s 
MacazinE before the contest closes. They will be purchased outright, sub- 
ject to adjustment if the story is awarded the prize. 

And—since a signal virtue of this type of writing is its unity—a com- 
plete story will appear in a single issue. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will claim the privilege of publishing the 
prize winner, in book form, but only on royalty terms acceptable to the 
author. 

All American writers are eligible in this contest, whether or not they 
have published a book. But the judges reserve the right to withhold the 
award if no manuscript is found worthy of one; and if two manuscripts 

wad are thought to be equally worthy, the prize will be divided equally. 

ScripNer’s Macazine will purchase as many of the stories as their 

of quality warrants. The chief purpose of the contest is to free writing from 
7m another commercial limitation at a moment when America is becoming 
of aware of its own peculiar artistic genius, and when all freedom and 
de- opportunity should be given to independent literary effort. 

so- 

on. 

daa Manuscripts should be addressed to 

™ CONTEST EDITOR 

or- 


<f SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


$97 Firru Avenue, New York City 
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The May Scribner’s 


WILL PRESENT 


> it~< 


WE NEED ONE ANOTHER By D. H. Lawrence 

In death, the author leaves behind a lucid and fine explanation of 

his attitude toward sex. 

THE GREAT LOBBY HUNT By Frank R. Kent 

THE THREAT OF SCIENCE By Christian Gauss 
J. E. B. STUART: THE PORTRAIT OF A CAVALRYMAN 

By Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 

THE TURBULENT "TWENTIES By Thomas Beer 


Two Unusual Articles on Censorship 
IS CENSORSHIP POSSIBLE? By Ben Ray Redman 
CAN WE CENSOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING? 


By a Teacher 


D.D. Versus M.D. By John Hyde Preston 


BOOK MADNESS By Louis H. Cohn 


AMERICAN CONDESCENSION and 


EUROPEAN SUPERIORITY By Lewis Mumford 


Two of the short stories will be 
THE GOLDEN EGG By Josephine Herbst 


A MAN OF CHARACTER By Henry Meade Williams 
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Comstock Stalks 


BY ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


The ghost of a ginger-whiskered censor of the 1870’s inspires the Federal 
Customs Service and the police censors of Boston to-day. Anthony Com- 
stock dead is a more powerful enemy of freedom and liberal thought 


than he was when alive. Mr. Bates in a telling article 


attacks the principles of censorship. 


OTHING could be much sadder 

than the rejoicing of Massachu- 

setts liberals this winter over 
the introduction in the legislature of a 
bill revising the Massachusetts censor- 
ship of literature and art. The proposed 
statute is the work of the Massachusetts 
Citizens Committee for the Revision of 
the Book Law, which includes a num- 
ber of prominent clergymen and such 
well-known writers and educators as 
Philip Hale, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Bliss Perry, Ellery Sedgwick, F. W. 
Taussig, William A. Neilson, and Mary 
E. Woolley. These names are a sufficient 
guarantee that the measure is as liberal 
as it could be made with any chance of 
success. But when the committee im- 
agines that this act will remove “the 
ridicule of the entire civilized world” 
from at least one State in the Union it 
is unduly hopeful. That in what was 
once called the land of freedom such a 
law is now regarded as “liberal” is in it- 


self the most bitter of comments upon 
present conditions. The measure reads: 


Whoever imports, prints, publishes, sells 
or distributes a book, pamphlet, ballad, print- 
ed paper or other thing which, considered as 
a whole, is obscene, indecent or impure or 
manifestly tends to corrupt the morals of 
youth, or an obscene, indecent or impure 
print, picture, figure, image or description 
manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of 
youth, or introduces into a family, school or 
place of education, or buys, procures, receives 
or has in his possession any such book, pam- 
phlet, ballad, printed paper, obscene, inde- 
cent or impure print, picture, figure, image or 
other thing, either for the purpose of sale, ex- 
hibition, loan or circulation or with intent to 
introduce the same into a family, school or 
place of education, shall be punished by im 
prisonment for not more than two years and 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1000. 


The gain in this law over previous 
legislation is that it forces the censor to 
consider the whole of a work instead of 
his being permitted, as heretofore, to 
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condemn it on the basis of detached 
phrases, but it still leaves publishers lia- 
ble to punishment of two years’ impris- 
onment and a fine of $1,000 for a crime 
whose meaning no man knows. Worse 
still, it puts librarians in the same pre- 
dicament, and even the honest pater 
familias trudging home with a copy of 
Rabelais under his arm. For, I repeat, 
no one can know in advance of the 
court’s decision whether a given work 
comes under the law. This, among 
other points, will be adequately dem- 
onstrated in what follows. First, how- 
ever, let us turn to the history of this ob- 
session of modern Americans that so 
many of their fellow countrymen are 
obscene. 

In the golden days of 1835 the good 
Alexis de Tocqueville wrote: “Attempts 
have been made by some governments 
to protect the morality of nations by pro- 
hibiting licentious books. In the United 
States no one is punished for this sort of 
work.” The statement, to be sure, was a 
little too optimistic even for that early 
date. Laws prohibiting “obscene” litera- 
ture had been enacted by Vermont in 
1821, and by Connecticut in 1834; a simi- 
lar law was to be entered in the Massa- 
chusetts statutes of 1842. The Tariff Act 
of the latter year forbade the importa- 
tion of “obscene” books or pictures into 
the United States, and in 1857 a strength- 
ening amendment was added to this act. 
In 1865 the practice which had devel- 
oped during the Civil War of granting 
wide powers to the Federal government 
slopped over casually into the censor- 
ship of art and literature, as in that 
year a fateful provision was adopted, 
slightly altered in 1872, prohibiting the 
transmission of objectionable books and 
pictures through the mail. But there was 
one saving grace in all these laws: it 
never occurred to any one, apparently, 
that they should be enforced. In 1866, 
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however, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York City became 
alarmed over the reading habits of the 
Christian young men in their care, and 
introduced at Albany a bill, later enact- 
ed, which they really desired to see en- 
forced. Nevertheless, little was accom- 
plished until in 1872 the Association ob- 
tained the services of a young dry-goods 
salesman with ginger-colored whiskers 
and a genius for publicity, who had al- 
ready turned his hand, as a self-appoint- 
ed sleuth and stool-pigeon, to securing 
the arrest of a few violators of the law. 
This young man, born and reared in the 
village of New Canaan, Conn., with lit- 
tle education, unable to spell or write 
correctly, but with a boundless zeal to 
reform the world, was named Anthony 
Comstock. 

In the service of the Christian young 
men, Comstock at once proceeded to 
make himself ridiculous—and known 
—by securing the arrest of two un- 
Christian and not-so-young women, 
Victoria Claflin Woodhull and Tennes- 
see Claflin, editors of Woodhull and 
Claflin’s Weekly. The sisters, a few 
years before, had come out of the west, 
where Tenny had been running a quack 
cancer sanitarium, to open a brokerage 
office in Broad Street, backed by Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. Victoria, of pale 
tragic countenance and lurid eyes, was 
an ardent feminist whose speeches, ac- 
cording to one admirer, “made our 
flesh to creep and our blood to run cold.” 
She had been nominated for president 
of the United States in May, 1872, by the 
Equal Rights Party, and had represent- 
ed the Women’s Rights Association be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee in 
Washington. Non-feminists regarded 
her as a very dreadful person. She had 
kept on friendly terms with her di- 
vorced husband, Dr. Woodhull—in 
itself a sufficient sign of immorality. 
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Now in the November 2d issue of The 
Weekly she told the whole story of the 
liaison of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Elizabeth Tilton just as she claimed to 
have heard it from both Tilton and his 
wife. As a psychologist, Victoria was 
considerably in advance of her period: 
substitute “libido” for “amativeness” 
and few Freudians would object to her 
summing up of the situation: “The ama- 
tive impulse is the physiological basis of 
character. It is this which emanates zest 
and magnetic power to his whole audi- 
ence through the organism of the great 
preacher. Plymouth Church has lived 
and fed, and the healthy vigor of public 
opinion for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been augmented and strength- 
ened from the physical amativeness of 
Henry Ward Beecher.” Tilton’s com- 
plaints, on the other hand, Victoria 
thought were caused by “bogus senti- 
mentality, pumped in his imagination, 
because our sickly religious literature, 
and Sunday-school morality, and pulpit 
phariseeism had humbugged him all his 
life into the belief that he ought to feel 
and act in this harlequin and absurd 
way on such an occasion.” The same is- 
sue of The Weekly also contained an 
exposé of a broker, Luther C. Challis, 
whom it accused not only of having 
committed the venial sin of seducing 
two young damsels at the French ball 
but the capital offense of boasting of the 
act afterward. 

The young dry-goods salesman from 
Connecticut at once seized this splendid 
chance to put over his new wares. He 
succeeded in having the sisters arrested 
not on the charge of libel, which might 
have raised the question of the truth of 
their allegations, but on an obscenity 
charge. They were lodged for a month 
in Ludlow Street Jail awaiting trial. 
Meanwhile the indiscreet Challis did 
bring a libel suit. This was tried first. 
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The broker charged the sisters with hav- 
ing tried to blackmail him, while they 
asserted that he had tried to bribe them 
into retracting their statements; it came 
out that he had made Tenny a gift of 
underwear and had been seen to kiss 
her. All New York laughed at what 
The Herald called “the sensational 
comedy of free love.” 

The colorfulness of the whole scene 
was enhanced by the entrance of 
George Francis Train, eccentric mil- 
lionaire, friend of Louis Napoleon and 
other royalties, who had but lately re- 
turned from a trip around the world in 
eighty days. Train sprang to the rescue 
of the beleaguered sisters. As a bait to 
the Comstockians, he began to issue a 
newspaper called the Train Ligue, in 
which he demanded the suppression of 
the Bible Publishing Company for 
printing “disgusting slanders on Lot, 
Abraham, Solomon and David.” When 
nothing happened, he published certain 
sections of the Old Testament himself 
under sensational headings. Comstock 
at last rose to the worm dangled before 
him, and the comedy turned to farce. 
Train was arrested and taken to the 
Tombs, from which he issued blithe 
statements to the press, announcing that 
on his release he would found a Com- 
mune with himself as dictator and that 
his first act would be to hang all mem- 
bers of Congress. This engaging prom- 
ise prejudiced a good many of the com- 
munity strongly in his favor. When he 
was at last brought to trial, his lawyers 
entered a plea that he was mentally un- 
balanced, and the judge, after summa- 
rily instructing the jury to acquit on the 
ground of insanity—which the obedient 
jury did—then stated that he would 
send the prisoner to the Utica insane asy- 
lum. Train thereupon rose and gravely 
moved that the judge be impeached. 
Such inspiring faith in the principles of 
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liberty could not be rewarded with an 
asylum. Train was released, and, to 
Comstock’s infinite relief, he soon de- 
parted to Europe. 

Meanwhile Victoria, out on bail, at- 
tempted to deliver a speech on “Moral 
Cowardice and Modern Hypocrisy” in 
Boston. But the officials of that city were 
already peculiarly sensitive on such top- 
ics. The Chief of Police and the City 
Council, aided by Governor Claflin— 
perhaps eager to keep his own family 
name from being sullied by the terrible 
western Claflins—refused to permit the 
speech. Victoria then announced that 
she would deliver one in New York City 
—under an even more outrageous title, 
“The Naked Truth.” This speech she is 
said to have managed to give at Cooper 
Institute by getting past the officials at 
the door in the disguise of an old Quak- 
er lady who ascended the stage, threw 
off her coal-scuttle bonnet and gray 
cloak, and spoke for an hour and a half 
before the dumbfounded minions of 
the law recovered from their astonish- 
ment. During the winter, however, the 
tireless Comstock still pursued the sis- 
ters. They were in and out of jail until 
their bail had risen to $60,000. Finally, 
in June, 1873, the case against them was 
ignominiously dismissed. 

The only person to suffer seriously 
from the whole affair was the knight er- 
rant Train. Owing to the court’s dec- 
laration of his insanity he was destined 
to lose most of his property. Years later 
the erstwhile gay millionaire returned 
to New York, where he lived in misera- 
ble lodgings on Bleecker Street, subsist- 
ing largely on peanuts, until his death 
in 1904. Victoria Woodhull and Ten- 
nessee Claflin gradually reformed their 
ways, eventually married Englishmen 
of good position (Tenny becoming 
Lady Cook), and in their old age are 
said to have been much concerned over 
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the spread of obscenity in modern fic- 
tion. But the one figure to derive solid 
profit from the hectic year 1872-73 was 
the defeated crusader, Anthony Com- 
stock. At the beginning the Brooklyn 
Eagle had said of him slightingly, “As 
to Mr. Anthony Comstock, we never 
heard of him till he ‘ranged himself’ in 
legal company with the Claflin Sisters 
as their prosecutor and world-wide ad- 
vertiser. Even then we never referred 
to him, for the same reason that we do 
not refer to last year’s flies—he is entire- 
ly unimportant.” But long before the 
end of the case there were some who 
realized that he belonged to next year’s 
mosquitoes rather than to last year’s 
flies. Thus The Sunday Mercury wrote, 
“It does not seem right .. . that the 
whole machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its courts and marshals, 
should be placed at the beck of a man 
who has, somehow or other, chosen it 
for his private business to deprive this 
woman of her liberty.” And The Week- 
ly Argus, “One of our standing boasts, 
‘Liberty of the Press,’ is ours no longer, 
when, in the opinion of any single per- 
son, the contents of a paper are not ex- 
actly moral or high-toned, and should 
therefore be suspended and its publish- 
er indicted.” 

On the whole, however, the news- 
papers were not inclined to make an is- 
sue of the affair. The greatest impedi- 
ment to any sane treatment of the ob- 
scenity question had already appeared; 
it always seems too utterly ridiculous to 
be taken seriously. Also working to the 
same end were latter-day America’s con- 
cern with personalities and indifference 
to principles. The Claflin sisters obvi- 
ously did not wear the white robes suita- 
ble to martyrdom; one was not unnatu- 
rally reluctant to identify their scandal- 
mongering with the cause of liberty. 
That obscenity had been used to cover 
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what, if anything, should have been a 
libel suit; and that a private individual 
should have succeeded temporarily in 
usurping governmental powers—these, 
the really important aspects of the case, 
it took such unusually keen eyes as those 
of The Argus to perceive. 

But Comstock had at any rate achiev- 
ed the notoriety which in America is so 
akin to fame, and his followers were de- 
lighted. They decided to send him to 
Washington to obtain the passage of a 
Federal law. Pleasantly armed with a 
large number of lewd photographs and 
pictures, which he had been diligently 
confiscating at every opportunity, Com- 
stock now invaded the national capital. 
Congress was busy in its not infrequent 
occupation of investigating its own hon- 
esty, owing to revelations of wholesale 
bribes distributed among its members 
by the Crédit Mobilier, on behalf of the 
newly formed Union Pacific. Com- 
stock’s diary, during his stay in Wash- 
ington, registered much indignation 
against the low-necked dresses worn by 
congressmen’s wives, but he was little 
worried by the political corruption of 
congressmen themselves. Something in 
him reached out to understand their po- 
sition. Later when Boss Tweed was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, his mood was 
one of unwonted sympathy. “Who 
makes me to differ?” he confided to his 
journal. “My temptations were not 
equal to this poor man’s.” 

Anyway, the congressmen, corrupt 
and uncorrupt, as soon as the news of 
Comstock’s exhibit was passed around, 
showed themselves eager visitors, and, 
after long and careful study of his col- 
lection, agreed that something certainly 
ought to be done about the situation. 
Having thus relieved their consciences, 
they took little interest in the fact that 
the extraordinary bill drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Vaughan Abbott—a consolida- 
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tion of Comstock’s and two other mea- 
sures—went far beyond the question of 
indecent pictures. It was as if, to check 
a spring freshet, one should decree the 
removal of the snow on all the moun- 
tains. Probably the most evil of the 
many evil features of the bill was its in- 
clusion together of obscenity, contra- 
ception, and abortion, thus confusing 
entirely different problems which in the 
interest of intellectual honesty, if noth- 
ing else, should have been kept apart. 
In its original form there was added to 
the clause prohibiting information as to 
contraception, the qualifying clause: 
“except from a physician in good stand- 
ing, given in good faith.” Even this 
slight concession to reason was stricken 
out, probably at Comstock’s insistence, 
by an amendment offered by Senator 
Buckingham of Connecticut who was 
in charge of the bill on the floor. The 
whole measure received in the Senate 
only ten minutes of discussion, during 
which Senator Conkling of New York 
in vain asked that the bill be printed “in 
order that we may know something at 
least of what we are voting upon.” He 
added, “For one, although I have tried 
to acquaint myself with it, I have not 
been able to tell, either from the read- 
ing of the apparently illegible manu- 
script, in some cases, by the Secretary, 
or from private information gathered 
at the moment, and if I were to be ques- 
tioned now as to what this bill contains, 
I could not aver anything certain in re- 
gard to it.” 

Perhaps Senator Conkling’s difficul- 
ties will be shared by the reader if he 
will glance hastily over this remarkable 
measure as though he were hearing it 
read haltingly from an illegible manu- 
script, with pauses probably in all the 
wrong places. 

Every obscene, lewd, or lascivious, and every 


filthy book, pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, 
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writing, print, or other publication of an in- 
decent character, and every article or thing 
designed, adapted, or intended for prevent- 
ing conception or producing abortion, or for 
any indecent or immoral use; and every ar- 
ticle, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, 
or thing which is advertised or described in a 
manner calculated to lead another to use or 
apply it for preventing conception or produc- 
ing abortion, or for any indecent or immoral 
purpose; and every written or printed card, 
letter, circular, book, pamphlet, advertise- 
ment, or notice of any kind giving informa- 
tion directly or indirectly, where, or how, or 
of whom, or by what means any of the herein- 
before-mentioned matters, articles or things 
may be obtained or made, or where or by 
whom any act or operation of any kind for 
the procuring or producing of abortion will 
be done or performed or how or by what 
means conception may be prevented or abor- 
tion may be produced, whether sealed or un- 
sealed; and every letter, packet, or package, or 
other mail matter containing any filthy, vile, 
or indecent thing, device or substance and 
every paper, writing, advertisement or repre- 
sentation that any article, instrument, sub- 
stance, drug, medicine, or thing may, or can 
be, used or applied, for preventing conception 
or producing abortion, or for any indecent or 
immoral purpose; and every description cal- 
culated to induce or incite a person to so use 
or apply any such article, instrument, sub- 
stance, drug, medicine, or thing, is hereby 
declared to be a non-mailable matter and shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from 
any post office or by any letter carrier. Who- 
ever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be 
deposited for mailing or delivery, anything 
declared by this section to be non-mailable, or 
shall knowingly take, or cause the same to be 
taken, from the mails for the purpose of cir- 
culating or disposing thereof, or of aiding in 
the circulation or disposition thereof, shall be 
fined not more than five thousand dollars, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 


The other senators, however, did not 
care to understand the bill; they wanted 
simply to pass it and get on to some- 
thing in which they were really inter- 
ested. Practically without debate, and 
without a roll-call, the bill went 
through; the same thing occurred in the 
House on the last day of the session. 
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Thus light-heartedly did Congress act 
on one of the most vicious and absurd 
measures that ever came before that au- 
gust body. The law violated the first 
principle of just legislation which re. 
quires that crimes be defined with suff. 
cient clearness to enable the honest citi- 
zen to avoid committing them. The ab- 
sence of any definition of “obscene,” 
other than by piling up equally vague 
synonyms, leaves the determination of 
the crime to the discretion of the Post- 
master-General. The Post-Office, per- 
haps preferring thus to have publishers 
and authors at its mercy, perhaps de- 
terred by the intrinsic difficulties of the 
situation, has consistently refused to is- 
sue any statement of its policy before- 
hand. Even more tyrannical is the clause 
prohibiting the “giving information 
. . . where or how or of whom, or by 
what means, any of the hereinbefore- 
mentioned matters . . . may be obtain- 
ed.” This means, for example, that if, 
in this year 1930, you should write to a 
friend telling him where he could ob- 
tain a copy of the most significant liter- 
ary work of the last twenty years, James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses,” you would be legally 
subject to a $5,000 fine, or imprisonment 
for five years, or both. Finally, the pro- 
hibition of contraceptive information 
imposes the moral ideas of a particular 
class upon the whole community. Con- 
traception, as is well known, is avowed- 
ly considered a sin by the Catholic 
Church, and perhaps this view is shared 
by most of the Protestant churches, but 
it very emphatically is not shared by 
most of those outside the churches. In 
any case, the matter belongs in the realm 
of private morality where legislation can 
only intrude at the cost of becoming in- 
effective and ridiculous. 

Incredible as it may seem, not only is 
this Federal statute still in force to-day, 
fifty-six years after its passage, but in 
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twenty-four States legislation modelled 
upon it is still unrepealed. Sometimes 
legislators were even able to outdo Com- 
stock in severity: thus in the District of 
Columbia (under Congressional con- 
trol) one is forbidden to tell anything 
that “will be calculated to lead another” 
to practise contraception, while in Colo- 
rado one is forbidden to bring contra- 
ceptive “knowledge” into the State! It 
is the knowledge of contraception, not 
its practice, which is forbidden in all but 
one instance, that of Comstock’s native 
State, where in 1878 the following law 
wandered on to the statute books: 
“Every person who shall use any drug, 
medicinal article or instrument for the 
purpose of preventing conception shall 
be fined not less than fifty dollars or im- 
prisoned not less than sixty days nor 
more than one year or both.” The Con- 
necticut law was the only one which was 
logical, but when one cannot be logical 
without being an ass, it shows that there 
is something wrong with his premises. 

The premises underlying all this leg- 
islation are two mutually contradictory 
propositions, both inherited by the 
Christian churches from early Jewish 
mythology. According to the first prop- 
osition, nature, created by God, is intrin- 
sically good, and sex is intrinsically 
holy; man’s duty is “to increase and 
multiply.” Hence the interference with 
natural processes involved in contracep- 
tion is a moral evil, and anything which 
renders sex disgusting is obscene. But 
according to the second proposition, hu- 
man nature, at least, was hardly created 
before it fell into sin, of which sex is 
the clearest symbol; “they knew that 
they were naked and were ashamed.” 
Hence conception is the moral evil, only 
to be condoned by legal marriage, and 
anything which renders sex attractive 
is obscene. Logic cannot be flouted thus 
with impunity. The confused thinking 
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which grew out of the attempt to accept 
all these conflicting ideas because they 
could all be found in the Bible, was di- 
rectly reflected in confused living. It re- 
sulted in making sex both attractive and 
disgusting at the same time. It created 
the dirty and disease-ridden modern 
bawdy-house, which particularly flour- 
ished in the period under discussion. 

Just as Comstock felt a secret com- 
munity of interest with corrupt politics, 
so also he felt a secret sympathy for pros- 
titution. In all his multifarious moral 
reforms, he never attempted to reach the 
one real plague-spot in the sex-life of his 
day. So also with his many followers. 
They were blunderingly trying to pre- 
serve their own type of blundering 
thinking. They were trying to keep peo- 
ple like themselves in control of the situ- 
ation. They were not so much seeking 
to correct the very apparent moral evils 
about them, as to forestall a change in 
mental outlook which they dimly sensed 
as imminent. The churches particularly, 
already feeling a cold wind abroad, be- 
gan to seek shelter behind the law. This 
ecclesiastical shift from religion to poli- 
tics, to be emphasized a generation later 
in the prohibition movement, com- 
menced in the period of Comstockery. 
With all this reactionary force, by no 
means confined to the churches, behind 
him, Comstock, by the age of thirty, was 
a figure to be feared. 

His extraordinary career may be clear- 
ly followed in “Anthony Comstock, 
Roundsman of the Lord,” by Heywood 
Broun and Margaret Leech. In the sin- 
gle year 1873, newly appointed “Spe- 
cial Agent of the United States Post Of- 
fice” to enforce his own statute, he trav- 
elled 23,500 miles, arresting offenders, 
founding societies, appealing for more 
laws. In 1874 the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice was incorporated 
by the legislature with strange new pow- 
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ers. “The police force of the city of 
New York,” said the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, “as well as of other places, where 
police organizations exist, shall, as oc- 
casion may require, aid this corporation 

. in the enforcement of all laws . . . 
for the suppression of the acts and of- 
fenses designated in Section 3 of this 
Act. Any agent of the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice upon 
being designated thereto by the sheriff 
of any county in the State, may within 
such county make arrests.” Here was a 
private organization suddenly empow- 
ered to take the place of the police and 
recognized as a semiofficial part of the 
government. This was perhaps the first 
instance of that alliance between the 
State and the private snooper which was 
to become increasingly popular in the 
United States as private snoopers be- 
came more numerous. 

Something childish in the American 
nature is appealed to by the opportunity 
to play the amateur detective. The same 
juvenile love of disguise and masquer- 
ade which caused so many otherwise 
decent people to join the Ku Klux Klan 
leads them to welcome the chance to 
act as spies upon their neighbors. Com- 
stock, whose I. Q. would almost cer- 
tainly not have rated him above the 
age of twelve, revelled in the pleasures 
of snoopery which his position afforded. 
The most famous case of this kind was 
his trapping of Madame Restell, an abor- 
tionist on Fifth Avenue, sixty-seven 
years old, and about to retire from her 
business. Comstock went to her in dis- 
guise, told a pitiful tale of the poverty 
of himself and wife, and at last induced 
her to agree to perform an operation. 
On her arrest she killed herself, and 
Comstock boasted that it was the fif- 
teenth suicide of which he had been the 
cause. About a month later Boston 


showed its approval of his act by organ- 
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izing under his direction the Watch and 
Ward Society. 

His two books, “Traps for the Young” 
and “Frauds Exposed,” enable one to 
perceive the sort of images that thronged 
his own mind. His favorite words be- 
tray him. “Traps,” “snares,” “scars,” 
“putrefying sores,” “branding irons,” 
“talons,” “carrion,” “vulture,” “jackal,” 
“cuttle-fish”—such were the compan- 
ions of his fancy. One seeks in vain for 
any words of peace or loveliness. Those 
avenues he never entered. Instead, 
“Then ho for the Charles Street Jail!” 
as he ends one of his tales exultantly. 

In 1902 another notable case of suicide 
was laid at his door. Ida C. Craddock, a 
former teacher of shorthand and a mys- 
tic, had produced “The Wedding 
Night,” in praise of which Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford, the well-known Episcopal 
rector of St. George’s, New York, had 
written to her expressing the wish that 
all young people might read so benefi- 
cial a book. Comstock announced that 
the work expounded “the science of se- 
duction,” a United States judge declared 
it “unspeakably obscene,” and a jury 
which was not even permitted to see the 
book found the author guilty. Miss 
Craddock thereupon killed herself by 
inhaling gas in her room. She left be- 
hind a letter which said: “I am taking 
my life because a judge at the instiga- 
tion of Anthony Comstock has declared 
me guilty of a crime which I did not 
commit—the circulation of obscene lit- 
erature.” Dr. Rainsford wrote to Com- 
stock, “I would not like to be in your 
shoes. You have hounded an honest, not 
a bad, woman to death. I would not like 
to have to answer to God for what you 
have done.” But Comstock was well 
content with his shoes. God would 
never condemn a Special Agent of the 
United States Posi Office and the found- 
er of the New York Society for the Sup- 
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pression of Vice. “Cruel, uncivil, in- 
sulting, and unjustifiable” was the com- 
ment of Comstock’s diary on Dr. Rains- 
ford’s letter. 

So the sinister old man went on his 
way. In 1905 he called the attention of 
Police Commissioner McAdoo to Ar- 
nold Daly’s impending performance of 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” by “the Irish 
smut-dealer,” Bernard Shaw. Police of- 
ficers attended the first performance— 
one of unusual excellence with Daly, 
Chrystal Herne, and Mary Shaw in the 
leading réles—and then suppressed the 
play. It dealt with the career of a courte- 
san, and although there were then esti- 
mated to be 100,000 members of that 
class on the sidewalks of New York, 
the public was not supposed to acknowl- 
edge their existence. The attitude of the 
police was that of the British govern- 
ment which, when W. T. Stead exposed 
the white-slave trafic in an article, “The 
Maiden Tribute,” promptly put Stead 
in prison for a year and did nothing 
about the traffic. The close resemblance 
between man and the ostrich was never 
better illustrated. The actors, however, 
were later acquitted by a majority de- 
cision of two out of three justices, and 
the American public, reassured that 
Shaw was not obscene, could continue 
to attend his plays. But the decision 
came too late to reimburse Arnold Daly 
for the financial losses suffered by the 
closing of his theatre. Commenting 
upon the melancholy later years of this 
brilliant actor, Walter Prichard Eaton 
writes, in the biographical sketch con- 
tributed to the “Dictionary of American 
Biography,” “There can be no question 
but that his production of ‘Candida’ 
and other Shaw plays, from 1903 
through 1905, marked an important step 
forward in our theatre, and had it not 
been for the disastrous interference of 
Comstockery and his subsequent bank- 
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ruptcy and intensified truculence, his 
later influence might have equalled that 
of his early years. He was a double vic- 
tim of himself and Mrs. Grundy.” 

As Comstock drew toward his dotage 
he constantly became more arbitrary 
and absurd. He ordered the Macbeth 
Galleries on Fifth Avenue to remove 
from its windows a picture which he 
deemed objectionable, forced a Broad- 
way garment maker to take from dis- 
play an insufficiently clad wax figure, 
confiscated Art League pamphlets be- 
cause they contained nude drawings, 
confiscated 2,000 copies of Daniel Cor- 
son Goodman’s “Hagar Revelly” with- 
out having read the book, and objected 
to admitting to the mails the Rockefeller 
report on white slavery. But the United 
States government continued to stand 
behind him. “He has had and will con- 
tinue to have the hearty support of this 
department,” wrote Postmaster-General 
George B. Cortelyou in reply to protests. 

At the age of seventy-one Comstock 
at last died. His body was laid away in 
Summit churchyard. The itching hands 
that had seized so many hapless shoul- 
ders and the restless brain that had 
teemed with cruel imagery were quieted 
forever. But on dark moonless nights 
the spirit of Anthony Comstock emerges 
from its grave and stalks abroad. You 
may meet it in its old haunts along the 
Bowery or on Boston Common or in 
those western towns which it first visit- 
ed fifty years ago. You will recognize it 
by its faded ginger-colored whiskers, 
now wraith-like, and by its muttering 
to itself as it moves along—“Libidinous 
—lascivious—lewd!” 

In fact, Comstock’s ghost, after the 
manner of ghosts, has become more wit- 
less than Comstock ever was. In the 
great national capital of the United 
States it has inspired the police to pro- 
hibit the playing of “immoral music”; 
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in Texas it has penalized the use of “in- 
decent language” over the telephone; 
and in seven States—Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, West Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin, and North Dakota—it 
tells all taxi-drivers that they will be ar- 
rested if they knowingly drive any per- 
son toa rendezvous—it apparently being 
the custom in those guileless regions for 
one to hail a taxicab and say, “I have a 
rendezvous with Miss So-and-so at such- 
and-such a number; please drive me 
there immediately.” Comstock in his 
earthly career never attained the reck- 
less heights to which his spirit drove 
those inhabitants of Norphelt, Ark., 
who in 1925 passed Ordinance No. 20, 
reading: 

Sec. 1.—Hereafter it shall be unlawful for 
any man and woman, male or female, to be 
guilty of committing the act of sexual inter- 
course between themselves at any place within 
the corporate limits of said town. 

Sec. 3.—Section One of this ordinance shall 
not apply to married persons as between them- 
selves, and their husband and wife, unless of a 
grossly improper and lascivious nature. 


As a mere mortal Comstock arrested 
Margaret Sanger for circulating a pam- 
phlet giving contraceptive information, 
as an immortal he has arrested Mary 
Ware Dennett for circulating a pam- 
phlet which merely explains the physi- 
ological basis of sex. In the flesh, he se- 
cured the temporary prohibition of 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” ; in the spirit, 
he secured the permanent suppression 
of “The Captive.” During his life he had 
the bad habit of demanding convictions 
on the basis of particular passages in a 
work, regardless of the context; after 
his death, and as recently as 1927, this 
bad habit was made the explicit legal 
practice of New York State by a statute 
prohibiting the production of a play any 
portion of which deals “with the subject 
of sex degeneracy or sex perversion,” 
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thus legally banning such classics as 
“CEdipus Rex,” “The Cenci,” and 
“Ghosts.” Let not the lovers of the clas- 
sics in any field expect immunity. The 
man Comstock kept his hands off them, 
but the gibbering spook more recently 
at large in the Customs and the Post- 
Office has laid spectral paws on Rabe- 
lais, Boccaccio, and the “Arabian 
Nights.” 

Section 305 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
prohibits the importation of any ob- 
scene book, pamphlet, or picture. Fur- 
thermore, it authorizes the seizure of an 
entire package if it contains a single ob- 
jectionable work—apparently on the 
theory that obscenity is a kind of con- 
tagious disease that will seep through 
the covers of a book and infect its neigh- 
bors. A partial list of authors some of 
whose works have been banned in- 
cludes, besides the three mentioned 
above, Aristophanes (whose “Lysistrata” 
was excluded at the very time that it 
was being performed on the New York 
stage), Ovid, Casanova, Balzac, Pierre 
Louys, the Earl of Rochester, George 
Moore, and James Joyce. The library of 
Pittsburgh University found itself un- 
able to import the works of the Earl of 
Rochester. Albert Jay Nock, after re- 
viewing the “Complete Works” of Rabe- 
lais for The Nation, mailed the volumes 
to a friend in America only to have 
them seized by the Collector of Customs 
at Chicago. The men who have per- 
formed these acts of literary vandalism 
do not seem to have enjoyed or at any 
rate profited from even a high school 
education. Thus the inspector who con- 
fiscated George Moore’s translation of 
“Daphnis and Chloe” admitted before 
the United States Customs Court at Bal- 
timore that he did not know whether 
Chaucer was alive or dead. Under these 
circumstances it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress, if it ever gets around to pass the 
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tariff bill, will include Senator Cutting’s 
amendment removing questions of lit- 
erary taste from the jurisdiction of the 
customs officials. There will then be, at 
least, one less gang of silly creatures to 
contend with. 

But only one less. In that merry book, 
“To the Pure,” by Morris L. Ernst and 
William Seagle, present-day procedure 
is shown to be throughout precisely a 
fool’s comedy. 

Books become obscene, then pure, 
then again obscene, according to erratic 
decisions in lower and higher courts; 
they are pure in one State and obscene 
in another; they are pure and obscene in 
different cities of the same State; they 
are pure in foreign languages and ob- 
scene in English; they are pure in ex- 
pensive bindings and obscene in cheap 
ones; they are pure in sets and obscene 
in individual editions. 

It is no criticism of a policeman qua 
policeman, of judge qua judge, or of 
“average citizen” qua “average citizen” 
to say that he is not qualified to act as a 
censor of art and letters. In the work 
mentioned above, the authors have some 
interesting remarks about juries in this 
connection. “The reading matter of 
juries,” they say, “is a delightful subject. 
In the recent case against ‘Replenish- 
ing Jessica,’ three jurors said they never 
read because of bad eyesight; eight 
others had never heard of such best-sell- 
ers as ‘Elmer Gantry,’ ‘Oil, or Lud- 
wig’s ‘Napoleon’. . . . One honest male 
declared he never read, ‘but my wife 
does the reading for the family.’ Yet 
these men constituted the jury of his 
peers insured by law to Maxwell Boden- 
heim.” 

“Obscenity,” after fifty years of legal 
effort, is still as far from definition as it 
was at the beginning. The Post-Office 
bureaucracy, to be sure, seems to have 
adopted a working definition adequate 
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for its own purposes: “Obscenity is any- 
thing which the Postmaster General, or 
any one else in the department, shall at 
any time declare to be obscene.” Un- 
der this fairly broad interpretation it has 
denied mailing privileges even to such 
scientific works as Melchow’s “The Sex- 
ual Life,” Butler’s “Love and its Affini- 
ties,” and Sanger’s “History of Prosti- 
tution.” The serious student could not 
obtain these works, but at the same time 
the Post-Office carried thousands of cop- 
ies of Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks” 
to delight shop-girls and drummers. 
The great city of Boston, on the other 
hand, specializes in the suppression of 
art, rather than of science. In the long 
list of works which have come under 
the Boston ban in recent years one finds 
the following: 
“The World of William Clissold,” by H. G. 
Wells 
“Power,” by Lion Feuchtwanger 
“Dark Laughter,” by Sherwood Anderson 
“Oil,” by Upton Sinclair 
“Elmer Gantry,” by Sinclair Lewis 
“The American Tragedy,” by Theodore 
Dreiser 
“The Sun Also Rises,” by Ernest Heming- 
way 
“A Farewell to Arms,” by Ernest Heming- 
way (as originally published in Scripner’s 
MaGazinE) 
“Manhattan Transfer,” by John Dos Passos 
“Nigger Heaven,” by Carl Van Vechten 
“Circus Parade,” by Jim Tully 
“Strange Interlude,” by Eugene O'Neill. 
In Boston, at least, obscenity has a 
consistent meaning. “Obscenity” is the 
same thing as “creative ability.” The list 
includes nearly all of the significant 
contemporary American novelists, three 
of the most important European novel- 
ists, and the one great dramatist who has 
ever appeared in America. The authors 
attacked are all critics of society—that 
is the real offense. They are all attempt- 
ing in one way or another, to introduce 
a little clarity into the confused mores 
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of the hour. And the last thing which 
the so-called reformer wants is any real 
reform. 

There is one slight advantage in the 
present methods of censorship, but it 1s 
insufficient to outwgigh the evils. As 
every one knows, the attempted sup- 
pression of a book or play on the ground 
that it is sexually exciting is the best 
possible publicity. With their penchant 
for attacking the most important books, 
the vice-sleuths have undoubtedly in 
many cases promoted the sale of good 
literature. Americans first awoke to 
Walt Whitman in 1887 when a Boston 
district attorney threatened to attack his 
publisher unless twenty-six poems were 
modified; the good gray poet’s royalties 
mounted in consequence until he was 
able to buy his home in Camden. James 
Branch Cabell might still be unknown 
and unread, had not John Sumner 
made a best-seller of “Jurgen.” And 
more recently the first threat to prose- 
cute “The Well of Loneliness” sent the 
sales bounding upward. Perhaps Boston, 
which has long since ceased to produce 
creative writers, is, after all, still doing 
its bit for literature in the only way that 
remains to it. 

But these cases are considerably less 
numerous than the general public sup- 
poses. They require the able co-opera- 
tion of an aggressive publisher to spread 
the news of the attempted censorship. 
And, obviously, they occur only when 
the attempt is unsuccessful. Even then, 
without churlishly begrudging an au- 
thor his royalties from whatever source 
received, one may doubt whether the 
cause of letters is permanently promoted 
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by such methods. The schoolboy who 
thumbs his Chaucer in order to find the 
jovial Miller’s Tale or whose acquaint- 
ance with the Bible is confined to the 
story of the too careless Lot, hardly 
gains in this way a very deep apprecia- 
tion of poetry or religion. 

The truth is that the whole idea of 
adult censorship is indefensible. One 
must insist that it represents an unwar- 
ranted intrusion of the state into the 
realm of private morality. Its real aim is 
the suppression of thought, not the sup- 
pression of vice; the war is primarily 
against ideas, not against immoral mu- 
sic or indecent language over the tele- 
phone. One motive underlies all the at- 
tacks—fear of sex enlightenment. Free- 
dom of discussion and the rational ap- 
proach—these are the dreaded foes. To 
seek the ultimate source of the reform- 
er’s terror would lead at this point too 
far into psycho-analysis. Students of 
“morbid fears and compulsions” will 
recognize the type. It is a form of the 
deepest sex perversion which has turned 
the very instinct of life against itself. We 
are not here concerned with the reform- 
er’s inner life, however, but with the 
aims and results of his reforms. His 
methods are evidently self-refuting. One 
must first discuss in order to prevent dis- 
cussion. Every effort to stop discussion 
leads simply to more discussion. If sex 
has become the chief theme of discourse 
in present-day America, the reformers 
are in large part the cause. They have 
made the subject even more exciting 
than it is by nature. They are rebellious 
weapons, but weapons none the less, in 
the hands of the gods of change. 


Can the reading of the coming generation be censored? How do our 
children regard modern books? One who has had wide experience 


with girls of 14 to 17 reveals next month some significant facts. 
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A story by the author of “Little Cesar” (Literary Guild selec- 
tion) and “Iron Man” (Book of the Month choice). Mr. Burnett 


belongs to that small but important group which is depicting 
the American scene in all its strength, its crudity, its beauty, 
and its cruelty. 





Along the Tracks 


BY W. R. BURNETT 


T was toward evening when Paddy 
the Pig decided to wash his shirt. 
Little Felix, the dip, and Brandy 

were picking up wood for the fire, and 
Rio was lying on his back on some 
spread-out newspapers looking at the 
sky. Paddy took off his clothes and, car- 
rying his shirt, waded out into the shal- 
lows toward the little rapids at Freight 
Bend. He washed himself hastily, then 
he began to wash his shirt. He was 
proud of his shirt. It was pink silk and 
had blue stripes in it. It was three sizes 
too big for him, but that didn’t matter. 
A drunken man out in St. Joe had given 
it to him in a fit of generosity. For near- 
ly a month Paddy had carried it in his 
bundle without putting it on once. One 
night in Kansas he got his old shirt 
ripped off in a run in with the con- 
stables. Since then he had worn his silk 
shirt. 

“Hey, Paddy,” called Rio, “keep your 
eyes on that solid gold shirt. Don’t you 
let no fish take it away from you.” 

“Ain’t that a shirt, though!” said 
Felix. “Some day I'll pinch it off his 
back.” 

“Shut up,” said Paddy. “You couldn't 
pinch a ticker off a stiffy.” 

“I ain’t been doing no time lately,” 
said Felix. 

“Light that fire,” said Brandy, giving 
Felix a shove. “It’s getting cold now the 
sun’s down.” 
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Rio turned to watch a long freight 
crawl across the trestle at the edge of the 
horizon. Felix lit the fire and Brandy 
tended it. Paddy waded to the shore, put 
on his clothes, and hung his shirt on a 
bush to dry. Then he squatted down by 
the fire, shivering. Rio jerked his thumb 
toward the freight. 

“I bet we get a load of ’boes,” he said. 

“More ’n likely,” said Paddy. 

“Well,” said Brandy, “they ain’t eat- 
ing on us. We’re short this night.” 

“We got enough for four and that’s 
all,” said Rio. 

Felix took a gallon can, filled it half 
full of water, then he began to take 
vegetables from his pocket, cut them 
up, and tossed them into the water. 
When he had thrown in his last vegeta- 
ble, he took a can of oxtail soup from his 
hip pocket, ripped it open with a knife 
and poured it into the stew. Then he 
tossed the can to Rio. 

“I glommed that right in front of the 
guy that run the store. I got speed, kid; 
hear me! I got speed. The hand is quick- 
er than the eye.” 

“Put a medal on him,” said Rio. 

“It was a fast one, all right,” said 
Brandy. “I seen it.” 

“I never seen such a guy for blowing 
his own horn,” said Rio. 

Paddy’s shirt blew down from the 
bush and he got hastily to his feet to 
keep it from blowing into the river. 
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“Watch that solid gold shirt,” said 
Rio. 

The sun was down now, but the long, 
thick coil of smoke from the freight was 
tinted a pale yellow on the edges. At 
the horizon, the trestle loomed tall and 
black, and a white mist had begun to 
rise from the river. 

“Getting damp,” said Paddy. “I wish 
my shoit was dry.” 

Felix took a big stick and began to 
stir the stew. 

“Smell that mulligan,” said Brandy. 
“I could eat a horse.” 

They heard the freight whistling for 
the crossing at Bush Siding. 

“*Boes ought to be showing,” 
Rio. 

“They better bring their own chow,” 
said Brandy. 

“They'll be eating light if they don’t,” 
said Felix. 

“I wish my shoit was dry,” said Paddy, 
fixing his coat collar up around his neck 
with a safety pin. 

“Lay off the shirt,” said Rio. “It’s get- 
ting so I see it in my sleep.” 

But Paddy took his shirt from the 
bush and held it over the fire. Rio got 
to his feet and began to walk up and 
down. 

“What did the whittler have to say 
over in Perry?” he asked Brandy. 

“Said if we showed again, he'd throw 
us in the can.” 

“What’s the matter with that guy? He 
used to be O. K.” 

“Why, some bum stuck up a drug- 
store,” said Felix. “The town was full of 
’boes and the whittler thinks one of 
them done it.” 

“Town’s too small for local talent,” 
said Brandy. 

“What do you know?” Rio inquired. 

“Nothing,” said Brandy. “But I'd like 
to have a cut at the dough. The guy got 
two hundred bucks.” 


said 
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“Two hundred in a joint like Perry!” 
said Rio. “That’s out! If he got fifty ber- 
ries, he’s lucky. That’s the way with 
them tanktowns. Free advertising.” 

“Sure,” said Felix. “My old pal Jumpy 
pulled a heavy once when he was full of 
coke and got ten bucks. It was in a joint 
like Perry. When the paper comes out 
this butter and egg man says he got 
nicked for one hundred berries.” 

“That’s it,” said Rio. 

Paddy, listening to Felix, singed the 
tail of his shirt. 

“Look what you made me do,” he 
cried. “Look what I done to my shoit. I 
wish you guys’d keep your faces shut.” 

Brandy and Felix rolled on the 
ground, laughing, and nearly kicked 
over the stew. 

“You and your shirt,” said Rio, get- 
ting to his knees and tasting the stew. 

There was still a little light in the sky, 
but along the river bank it was dark and 
the fire threw splashes of red on the 
river. Some one began to sing in the 
darkness. 

“Sitting in the jailhouse 
With my face to the wall; 
A redheaded woman 
Was the cause of it all.” 

“Here they come,” said Rio. 

Paddy took off his coat and put on his 
shirt; then he took the stick from Felix 
and began to stir the stew. 

“Hey, ’boes,” the singer called, “here 
comes a guy with an appetite.” 

“We ain’t putting out,” said Rio. 

“No?” said the singer, coming up t 
the fire and looking down into the stew. 

He was young, not over twenty-five, 
and he was big with broad shoulders, 
a bull neck and big fists which dangled 
from the sleeves of a coat too small for 
him. 

“Ain’t putting out, hunh!” he said, 
looking at the four of them in turn. 
“Hell you ain’t!” 
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He took the stick from Paddy and be- 
gan to stir the stew. 

“You heard me,” said Rio, feeling in 
his pocket for his clasp knife. “This 
man’s country is low on grub and we 
ain’t been eating regular. So we ain’t 
putting out.” 

The singer laughed and went on stir- 
ring. Rio walked over to him, took the 
stick out of his hand and gave him a 
shove. 

“Sit down and use the fire, kid,” he 
said, “but you don’t get no cut on this 
stew.” 

The singer looked at Rio mildly, turn- 
ed to look at the others, then sat down 
and said nothing. Rio gave the stick to 
Paddy, who went on stirring. The fire 
was blazing now and Paddy began to 
get hot, so he took off his coat. The 
singer ran his hand along Paddy’s back, 
feeling his shirt. 

“Get away,” said Paddy, striking at 
the singer with his stick. “Keep your 
mits off of my shoit.” 

“That’s a shirt what is a shirt,” said 
the singer. “I guess you better get out of 
that shirt and let me crawl in.” 

Paddy turned and stared at the singer, 
who laughed. 

“You put your hands on that shoit 
again,” said Paddy, “and I'll bend this 
stick over your head.” 

“You'll be Paddy the Pig,” 
singer. 

“That’s me,” said Paddy. 

“I done time with you in a jailhouse 
in Oklahoma ten years ago,” said the 
singer, “when I was just starting out.” 

“You wasn’t out of diapers ten years 
ago,” said Rio. 

The singer laughed. 

“Stir that stew up, Paddy,” he said. “I 
can’t pull my belt up no farther.” 

Brandy took out a tin cup and dipped 
into the stew. But when he was bring- 
ing the cup up to his lips the singer 
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reached up suddenly, wrenched it from 
his hands, and started to drink it. Rio 
took out his clasp knife and walked 
slowly toward the singer. Paddy raised 
his stick. 

“Good! O. K.!” said the singer; “you 
guys can make slum for Oregon, any 
day. You're hired, *boes; you're hired.” 

Paddy lowered his stick and looked at 
Rio, who stopped in his tracks and 
slipped his knife back into his pocket. 
But Brandy made a grab at the cup, his 
face contorted. 

“Gimme that cup, you punk,” he said, 
“or I'll break your dirty neck.” 

“Whoa, Brandy,” said Rio. “Let the 
guy alone.” 

“Much oblige,” said Oregon, grin- 
ning at Rio. 

“Say,” said Brandy, “what’s wrong 
with you, Rio, letting a punk like that 
glom your grub?” 

“That’s Oregon, the fast rambler,” 
said Paddy, pushing Brandy away from 
Oregon. “Ain’t you never heard of Ore- 
gon?” 

“I seen his name places,” said Brandy, 
staring at Oregon; “but that ain’t no rea- 
son for him grabbing my stew.” 

Oregon handed Brandy back his cup 
empty. 

“Fill it up and take a pull at that 
stew,” he said. “It’s fit for the Ritz.” 

Brandy got himself a cup of stew and 
sat down to eat it. Paddy ladled some 
out for Rio, Felix and himself, then he 
said: 

“Help yourself to another cut, Ore- 
gon. I guess we got plenty.” 

Oregon ran his hand over Paddy’s 
back again, feeling his shirt. 

“I’m strong for that shirt, Paddy,” he 
said. “What say you make me a present 
of it?” 

“What a chance,” said Paddy. 

While Oregon stared at the fire, 
Paddy hastily put on his coat and pinned 
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it up around his neck. Rio, Felix and 
Brandy sat eating their stew. Paddy 
went back to the fire and picked up his 
tin cup. 

“Where’s the rest of the "boes?” he 
asked Oregon. 

“Only a couple more on the rattler,” 
he said. “I don’t ride no bumpers like 
that regular, but I had to be leaving sud- 
den, so there you are. The whittler made 
it hot for us over in Perry. Got up on his 
hind legs ’cause some guy stuck up a 
drugstore.” 

“So they tell me,” said Rio. 

They ate in silence. Beyond them in 
the darkness they heard some one walk- 
ing. 
“Yard bulls,” said Rio. 

“Why can’t they let us alone?” said 
Brandy, gulping down his stew. 

“Tt ain’t the bulls,” said Oregon. “It’s 
them two ’boes from Perry. An old ’bo 
with a gunsel.” 

Two hoboes stepped into the light of 
the fire and hesitated. One was very 
young, not over sixteen, small and pale; 
the other was big and burly and looked 
sixty years old. His clothes were ragged 
and he had a battered hat pulled down 
over his face. He was using a stick to 
walk with and his hands trembled. 

“Hi,” he said. 

“Hello,” said Rio. 

“Gonna use a little fire,” said the old 
hobo. “Let’s squat, Bud.” 

Bud and the old hobo sat down near 
Rio. 

“Out of Perry?” asked Rio. 

“Yeah,” said Bud. 

The old hobo sat staring into the fire, 
apathetic, his hands lying on his knees, 
palms up. 

“Hot over there, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah,” said Bud. 

Oregon looked at the old hobo and 
laughed. 
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“How’s the canned heat, Mary?” 

Mary raised his eyes slowly and 
glanced at Oregon, but said nothing. 

“We found Mary out in the yards at 
Kokomo laying like somebody had 
crocked him. The punk over there was 
out too, but wiggling. They drink 
canned heat.” 

“Yeah,” said Bud, grinning. “We 
drink it some.” 


“Ain’t that so, Mary?” Oregon in- 


sisted. 

Mary nodded. 

“How come they call you Mary?” de- 
manded Brandy. 

Bud laughed. 

“*Cause he’s got such funny eyes, like 
a woman,” he said. 

Mary snorted, but took a pint of alco- 
hol out of his pocket and tipped it up 
without a word. Then he put it back in 
his pocket. 

“Sociable guy,” said Oregon. 

“Well,” said Bud, “there ain’t nobody 
handing us nothing that I can see.” 

“Go get some wood for the fire, Bud,” 
said Mary. 

Bud got up without word. Oregon 
laughed. 

“Pipe that!” said Oregon. “A hard 
guy you are, taking orders from an old 
bum like that.” 

“Maybe the kid likes his ways,” said 
Felix. 

They all laughed. Mary said nothing. 
Bud disappeared to get the wood. Rio 
turned to Mary. 

“How about a drink ?” 

Mary shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at the fire. Rio glanced at Ore- 
gon, who got up immediately and walk- 
ed over to Mary. Oregon had lost his 
affability. He took Mary by the shoul- 
der and shook him. 

“Get that bottle out your pocket and 
snap it up.” 
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Mary looked up at Oregon foggily. 

“That’s my liquor,” he said. 

Oregon pushed him back on the 
ground, knelt on him and took the bot- 
tle away from him. Then he tipped it 
up and took a long pull. Mary sat up 
and stared at the fire. The bottle passed 
from Paddy to Felix, from Felix to Rio, 
from Rio to Brandy. It was empty. Ore- 
gon took the bottle and tossed it to 
Mary. 

“There you are,” he said. “When Ore- 
gon says do something, do it.” 

Oregon swaggered back to his place 
by the fire and sat down. Bud came with 
an armload of wood and fed the fire. He 
saw the empty bottle lying at Mary’s 
feet. 

“Hell, Mary,” he said, “did you kill 
that pint already?” 

Mary shook his head. 

“T killed it,” said Oregon. “When I 
ask a guy for something and he don’t 
give it to me, I take it.” 

Paddy thought about his shirt and be- 
gan to get worried. Oregon put his hand 
on Paddy’s shoulder; the raw alcohol 
had begun to affect him already. 

“Like Paddy’s shirt here,” he said. “I 
already asked him for it. When I get 
good and ready I’m gonna take it off his 
back. Ain’t that so, Paddy?” 

“You wouldn’t do that, now would 
you, Oregon?” whined Paddy. 

Oregon threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Be a sport, Oregon,” said Rio. “Give 
Paddy a break.” 

“Shut up,” said Oregon. “I guess you 
guys don’t know who Oregon is! Ever 
hear of Round House, the "bo that used 
to be a strong man with Ringlings? 
Well, what happened to old Round 
House? One time in a jungle near Des 
Moines, he drank a pint of mule and 
thought he was tough, so he says, ‘I’m 
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the best man in the sticks. I’m the best 
man in the world. I kin lift a billiard 
table with one hand.’ So I socks him 
and he falls in the fire and burns all his 
hair off.” 

Oregon threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“That’s Oregon!” he said. 

Mary yawned loudly, then sat look- 
ing at the fire. Oregon stared at him. 

“Say,” he demanded, “are you razz- 
ing me?” 

“No,” said Bud, “he always yawns 
like that.” 

“Well,” said Oregon, “when I’m talk- 
ing, guys don’t yawn, get the idea? You 
pull any more yawns on Oregon and 
he'll bust your pan in!” 

Mary spat into the fire, took another 
bottle out of an inside pocket and took 
a long pull at it; then he passed it to 
Bud, who looked at it, smelled it, then, 
his hand shaking, handed it to Oregon, 
who had already got to his feet and was 
coming toward them. Oregon tipped 
the bottle up and finished it. Then he 
kicked Mary’s feet out of his way and 
walked around the fire a couple of 
times. 

“At a new ’bo camp I always walk 
around the fire,” he said; “it’s lucky.” 

Mary yawned loudly. 

“Say ...!” said Oregon, but Paddy 
caught his eye and he sat down beside 
him. “Paddy,” he went on, “that shirt’s 
about ripe.” 

“You wouldn’t take my shoit, now 
would you, Oregon?” Paddy whined. 

Brandy drew away into the darkness 
and lay down on some newspapers. 
Felix followed him. They weren't go- 
ing to get in any scrape over a shirt. But 
Rio said: 

“Give the guy a break, Oregon.” 

“Shut up,” said Oregon. “I'll give you 
a break in a minute. How’d you like to 
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wake up and find yourself in that fire?” 

Oregon put his arm around Paddy 
and began to unfasten his coat. 

“Don’t take my shoit for God’s sake,” 
cried Paddy. 

“Push him in the face, the bum,” said 
Mary. 

Everybody stared at Mary. Even Bran- 
dy sat up and looked with his mouth 
open at the old hobo, who had his hat 
on the back of his head now and was 
striking at his shoes with his heavy 
stick. 

“What’s that, you!” said Oregon. 

“T said, push him in the face,” yelled 
Mary. “And I mean you, you big four- 
flusher. Who in hell you think you are, 
taking a guy’s liquor. You get wise 
with me and I'll kick your face in for 
you.” 

Oregon stared at Mary, then he threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“It’s the whiteline talking,” said Bud, 
trembling. “He don’t mean it, Oregon. 
He’ll pass out ’fore long, like he always 
does.” 

“O. K.,” said Oregon. “I ain’t picking 
on no cripples. But keep his mouth shut 
for him, punk, or I'll take him apart.” 

Mary yawned loudly and spat into the 
fire. Oregon looked at him, hesitated, 
then turned back to Paddy, who was 
trying to crawl away. 

“Off with the shirt, Paddy,” said 
Oregon. “I’m making the 7.54 for Den- 
ver.” 

“You wouldn’t take my shoit, now 
would you, Oregon?” Paddy whined. 

“Show you I’m a sport,” said Oregon. 
“Tll trade you mine for it. It’s a good 
flannel shirt.” 

“Mine’s silk,” said Paddy. 

“Take off that shirt,” said Oregon. 

“Push him in the face,” said Mary. 

“Say . ..!” called Oregon. 

“He don’t mean it! He don’t mean 
it!” said Bud, trembling. 
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“One more crack . . .” said Oregon. 

Paddy got up and tried to run, but 
Oregon tackled him, fell on top of him 
and ripped his coat open. 

“Don’t tear my shoit!” Paddy wailed. 

But Oregon paid no attention to him. 
Brandy crawled a little farther into the 
darkness and lay down. Felix sat up to 
watch. Paddy writhed and struggled 
but Oregon put his knee on Paddy’s 
chest and knocked the wind out of him. 

“He’s killing me,” cried Paddy. “For 
God’s sake don’t let him take my 
shoit.” 

“Push him in the face, the bum,” said 
Mary, getting to his feet. “King of the 
jungles is he? Yeah, the big fourflusher. 
I was bossing ’boes before that bum was 
born. Push him in the face.” 

Oregon turned and stared at Mary, 
then he got to his feet and dragged 
Paddy with him. 

“He don’t mean it! He don’t mean 
it!” cried Bud. 

Oregon shook Paddy and flung him 
on the ground. 

“Listen,” he said, “you try running 
away and I'll fill you full of lead. I pack 
a gat and I use it.” 

Paddy sat with his arms over his head 
like a terrified monkey. Brandy got 
silently to his feet and disappeared in 
the direction of the trestle. Felix moved 
into the circle of the firelight and stood 
watching Mary, who was staring at 
Oregon. Bud, with his eyes on Oregon, 
started backing slowly out of danger, 
but Rio went over and stood near 
Paddy. 

Suddenly Felix raised his arm and 
pointed at Mary. 

“I know that guy,” he cried. “I done 
time with him in San Quentin. He got 
the book and spent half his time in the 
hole. One time he busted out but they 
got him.” 

“But I busted out again,” said Mary. 
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Oregon threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Tough, is he?” 

“Plenty tough,” said Mary. “Too 
tough to take any lip from a guy that 
ain't dry behind the ears yet.” 

“He don’t mean it,” cried Bud. “It’s 
that alcohol. He’s quiet as a lamb when 
he’s sober.” 

“T'll quiet him,” said Oregon. “Tough, 
is he? Busts out of San Quentin, does 
he? I’m gonna save somebody a lot of 
trouble.” 

He reached inside his shirt and pulled 
out a small automatic. 

“Kiss him good-by,” he said, ‘ 
here he goes.” 

Bud turned and ran into the darkness. 
Rio tried to pull Paddy to his feet but 
Paddy cowered down, whimpering. 
Felix stood looking from Mary to Ore- 
gon, fascinated, unable to move. 

“Fast rambler, yeah,” said Mary. 
“Tough guy. Picks on old *boes that 
can’t lift a hand and him packing a 
heater. Yeah, tough guy. Goes into a 
store over in Perry and sticks up a frail 
fifteen years old and gets away with 
about twenty bucks. Yeah, tough guy. 
Big time boy. Wants to steal a poor ’bo’s 
shirt. Yeah, bad guy.” 

Oregon’s hat was off and his hair was 
bristling. He raised his gun. 

“Here he goes,” he said. 

But Mary leaped straight at Oregon 
and struck him on the arm with his 
stick. The automatic fell on the ground. 
Oregon made a dive for it, but Mary 
brought his stick down on Oregon’s 
head. Then as Oregon fell, he hit him 
three times. 

“He’s a goner,” said Felix. 
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They all stood looking down at Ore- 
gon, who never moved. Bud came run- 
ning back and picked up the automatic 
which he handed to Mary. 

“Yeah,” said Mary, “tough guy.” 

Beyond the trestle, they heard the 7.54 
for Denver whistling. 

“There’s our rattler,” said Felix, 
laughing from nervousness; then turn- 
ing, he called: “Brandy! Brandy!” 

Far away in the darkness Brandy an- 
swered: 

“Here! I'm making Denver.” 

Rio pulled Paddy to his feet and they 
all started to run for the tracks. Bud 
seized Mary around the waist and help- 
ed him along. Felix took the lead. 

They waited for the train beyond 
Bush Siding. It was a fast freight and 
the crew was not hostile to *boes, but 
generally put up with them if there 
weren't too many. They hid behind a 
tool shed until the train gained a little 
momentum, then they all climbed into 
an empty gondola. A mile beyond Bush 
Siding the freight began to travel, eat- 
ing up the track. A big yellow moon ran 
along with the train on their left and 
the sky was full of stars. But it had be- 
gun to get chilly and the hoboes could 
see their breath. Felix and Brandy 
curled up together and went to sleep. 
Rio sat looking at Mary, who was sit- 
ting with his hands palms up on his 
knees. 

Bud leaned over and whispered to 
Rio. 

“It’s wearing off. When he’s sober 
he’s gentle as a lamb.” 

Paddy laughed. 

“Well, any way,” he said, “I still got 
my shoit.” 


“The Golden Egg,” a story of three women, their lives and their illusions, by 
Josephine Herbst, another member of the new group of able American writers, 
will be one of the important short stories in the May Scrisner’s. It shows 


the plight in modern America of women brought up in an older tradition. 




















MARRIAGE—Inside and Out 


There is no more serious question to-day than the status of marriage. In 


the two articles following, we present a view of marriage from within 


which calls for a new estimate and the view of an ex-wife who is now 


outside the married state. 





I. Without Benefit of Sociology 


BY FRANCES WILLIAMS AND ROBERT C. BINKLEY 


CERTAIN activity called marriage 
has been going on among us for 
some time. The Church has giv- 

en it a grudging sanction in the well- 
known words of St. Paul. The State has 
recognized its product, the family. In 
these later days the Sociologists have 
taken on themselves the task of study- 
ing the institution and giving us advice 
about it, for it is said by some to be in 
a bad way. 

Parallel to this institution there runs 
something with the same name but with 
different purposes. The State does not 
recognize it, the Church frowns on it, 
and the Sociologist, when he puts on his 
professional glasses, is unable to see it 
at all. It is a sort of sub-atomic relation- 
ship, hidden from his view as the struc- 
ture of the atom was hidden from Isaac 
Newton. We might call it “marriage for 
two.” 

Sociologists know a good deal about 
the conventional institution of mar- 
riage. They have studied it under primi- 
tive conditions in Africa and the islands 
of the South Seas. They have made us 
all think of marriage in terms of social 
purpose. The problems of the family 
are, they say, social problems; they arise 
in what is called a social institution 
which has, as they express it, the social 
function of perpetuating the race and 
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transmitting the social heritage. But 
something eludes the Sociologist—the 
hidden mainspring that makes mar- 
riage work regardless of the institution- 
al form in which it may be cast. The 
marriage of which they speak is mar- 
riage for society; it is not marriage for 
two. 

Marriage for society has fallen on evil 
days. A man looks from the window of 
his Pullman-compartment home into a 
street swarming with children and per- 
ambulators, and the biblical exhortation 
to increase and multiply leaves him 
cold. If there are children in his own 
family they are largely cared for by the 
community, in the day nursery, the 
school, summer camp and Scout troop. 
Indeed, the psychologist-educator has 
revealed to him that too much home 
life and too much parental attention are 
actually deleterious to the young. Re- 
production and caring for offspring, the 
twin functions which the Sociologists 
ascribe to the family, do not serve in 
these times as conscious motives for 
marrying or for staying married. 

Nor is marriage necessary as a means 
to sex satisfaction. Men need not now 
resort to prostitutes for sex experience 
outside of marriage, nor must women 
marry in order to learn what we call 
euphemistically “the facts of life.” Such 
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studies as Calverton’s “Bankruptcy of 
Marriage” and Hamilton’s “Research 
in Marriage” indicate that people of the 
sort we call respectable about as often 
as not have sex relations with respecta- 
ble partners before marriage. 

A recent survey by the Department of 
Labor shows that marriage no more as- 
sures economic security to women than 
it guarantees home-cooking and a com- 
fortable fireside for husbands. When it 
is necessary for women to contribute to 
the family budget, the old housekeep- 
ing ways and traditions dearly associ- 
ated with home life must go by the 
board. It is this dissolving away of con- 
ventional attributes of marriage that 
leads the person who thinks in sociologi- 
cal terms to agitate himself about “the 
break-up of the family.” 

The following incident was related 
at one of those perennial discussions of 
marriage and morals. “I hear your 
daughter is married,” a friend said to 
the father of a modern young woman. 
“So I hear,” replied the father sardoni- 
cally. “She picked out a young college 
fellow I scarcely know, took him down 
to the City Hall, and now they say 
they’re married. She hasn’t changed her 
name, she hasn’t given up her job, and 
they live together in one of these apart- 
ments where you cook on a gas plate be- 
hind a Chinese screen. Is this marriage? 
In my time the only people who lived 
like that were living in sin.” 

He grinned as he spoke, yet there was 
resentment in his tone. “For years now 
I have looked forward to the time when 
her youngsters would be calling me 
grandpa. Now she says she’s not going 
to have any children. Why, they don’t 
even have a home! I can’t imagine what 
they see in such a marriage as that!” 

What do the young people see in a 
marriage which evades social responsi- 
bilities? What is the nature of the re- 
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lationship which means more to them 
than the customs the sociologists study 
and the duties which their parents ex- 
pect them to fulfil? 

It is, first of all, a personal relation- 
ship, existing between two particular 
persons who drew apart from their 
group in the intimacy of courtship, and 
established themselves as an indepen- 
dent family. Their fathers may com- 
plain, the preacher may scold, but in 
this relationship they accept no obliga- 
tions save those which they owe to each 
other. A childless family is, from the 
sociological point of view, a failure; 
from the patriarchal point of view a dis- 
appointment, but from the point of 
view of the two who marry the presence 
or absence of children is not the measure 
of success. For them the function of 
marriage is to bring into their lives cer- 
tain enduring loyalties. It is an attempt 
to make life more worth while. Its dura- 
tion is necessary, not to educate the 
young, but to allow time to realize the 
investment of personality that they 
have made in each other, in a long se- 
quence of shared experience. Instead of 
marriage existing for the sake of chil- 
dren, children are important for what 
they may contribute in this experience. 
The tragedy of divorce is not its effect 
on the children, but its effect on the hus- 
band and wife themselves. These are 
the essentials of the personal view of 
marriage. 

One who views marriage from this 
personal standpoint will discount the 
complaints and cries of alarm uttered 
by those who do not distinguish the in- 
stitutional trappings of marriage from 
the inner mechanism that makes it go. 
The youngsters who marry with never 
a thought of the social heritage, and 
take all due means to prevent reproduc- 
ing their kind, are perhaps placing a 
higher value on the relationship they 
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call marriage than their more fertile 
progenitors placed upon the matrimo- 
nial institution. That which appears 
from the social point of view to be dis- 
order and degradation of the marriage 
system may be an ordering and raising 
of the ideals of marriage above their 
previous level. More frequent divorces 
may be a proof, not that people get less 
than they used to out of marriage, but 
that they demand more. The more in- 
telligently people apprehend their situ- 
ation in marriage, the less attention they 
will pay to the customary and conven- 
tional aspects of marriage which soci- 
ology regards as decisively important. 

The Chinese conservatives bewail the 
fact that the modern Chinese bride is 
refusing to live in a great household 
dominated by her mother-in-law, but 
demanding an independent establish- 
ment. They call this the break-up of the 
family. But we would say rather that 
it is the emancipation of the family from 
a ponderous oppressive, super-family 
group. 

The Italian mother criticises the ways 
of the Western world: “The Americans 
get married as they would go for a walk 
in the park.” The Italian marriage re- 
quires more formality. There is the con- 
tractual marriage settlement, and the 
marriage portion to be attended to. 
From our standpoint the American mar- 
riage is a purer form because less mixed 
with money matters. The habit of judg- 
ing by externals has led American con- 
servatives to fancy that they can rescue 
home and marriage by taking women 
out of offices, putting them back in the 
kitchens, and impregnating them. 

a. 
to] 

A generation ago sociology did a 
great service by supplanting the Church 
as the expounder of the verities of mar- 
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riage; now it is time that sociology itself 
should be supplanted. It was once an 
important innovation in thinking to 
realize that marriage forms were made 
by social custom and convention, not 
defined once and for all by Holy Writ. 
Now it is important to recall that the 
form only and not the essence of mar- 
riage is socially given. 

In the reign of the minister and the 
missionary it took intellectual courage 
to be tolerantly disposed toward the 
marriage customs of savage people; sub- 
sequently we came to honor the anthro- 
pologists who study primitive customs 
more than the missionaries who seek to 
destroy them; we even came to praise 
strange customs to the disparagement 
of our own—as witness the reviews of 
Miss Mead’s “Coming of Age in Sa- 
moa.” It is time we went farther to real- 
ize that customs touch only the super- 
ficialities of marriage. 

The language of sociology came to 
supplant the language of the pulpit in 
the discussion of marriage problems; 
the churchmen themselves followed the 
fashion. The Committee on Marriage 
and the Home, of the Federation of 
Churches, did not report that compan- 
ionate marriage was unchristian, but 
that “its effects would be anti-social.” 
The next step will be to get rid of this 
parvenu vocabulary which exalts so- 
ciality, and to find terms which will 
honor personality, in the discussion and 
analysis of marriage. 

The failure of the science of society to 
deal competently with problems of mar- 
riage is notorious. The earnest efforts of 
able men, compelled by the postulates 
of their science to regard the family as 
societal rather than personal, have come 
to nothing. The success which has mark- 
ed the use of the sociological point of 
view in the study of race problems and 
labor problems has been absent in the 
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study of the family. The most useful 
analyses of domestic situations are being 
made to-day by intelligent novelists, 
and come to us as a by-product of litera- 
ture rather than as a product of the sci- 
entific method. 

Certainly it must be granted that the 
sociologists have made heroic efforts to 
be practical and useful, even in the actu- 
al concrete problems of individual fam- 
ilies. They have entered homes when- 
ever notorious poverty or discord there- 
in gave them the opportunity, and they 
have tried manfully to set things to 
rights. They call this “case work” or “so- 
cial therapy,” preferring the longer 
word. In this work they have been use- 
ful only when they have lost contact 
with their classroom theories. 

The fact that the case workers prac- 
tically abandon the sociological point of 
view is obscured by the complexities of 
a new and artificial vocabulary. By 
“diagnosis” the practical sociologist 
means an attempt to explain why an 
unhappy married couple gets on so bad- 
ly. There is a list of domestic tensions, 
and there are ways of diagnostically re- 
solving trouble into its constituent ten- 
sions. But when the explanations are 
translated back to the language of com- 
mon life, they do not greatly differ 
from the explanation which any circle 
of village gossips would offer in account- 
ing for the same facts. 

When the case worker turns from 
diagnosis to therapy he has at his com- 
mand many “technics and skills.” Joan- 
na C. Colcord found that she was using 
no less than eighty, and that in a single 
interview in the office of the Charity 
Association she would use at least fif- 
teen. These skills, which are listed as 
“1, approbation; 2, refusing to take of- 
fense; 3, inconsequential pleasantries; 
4, forestalling interruption, ...” are 
in fact the commonplaces of conver- 
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sational manner which every successful 
real-estate man, insurance agent, or shoe 
salesman uses in interviews with his cus- 
tomers.* 

The practical remedies which, in so- 
cial therapy, are administered with this 
formidable array of skills are not de- 
rived in any direct way from the body of 
social theory. The man whose employ- 
ment is irregular is advised to look for 
a steady job; the family hopelessly com- 
promised in its neighborhood relations 
is told to move away and make a fresh 
start; the pair with too many children 
is informed about birth control. Thus 
the pure science of society when applied 
to family problems suffers a degrada- 
tion which makes it almost unrecog- 
nizable. 

However valuable may be the body of 
data which the sociologists have labori- 
ously accumulated and organized, those 
who deal with launching new mar- 
riages or repairing broken ones find that 
the people involved, perhaps perversely, 
seek other values than those of sociolo- 
gy. The principles of sociology degen- 
erate into a useless jargon when it is at- 
tempted to make them serve as the prin- 
ciples of a family relationship. 


% 
—— 
» 


The incompetence of the sociological 
study of the family to come to grips 
with the most significant problems of 
family life is not merely another in- 
stance of a gulf separating theory from 
practice; it is an instance of an attempt 
to apply the wrong theory instead of the 
right one. The divergence between the 
personal and sociological point of view 
is profoundly rooted, and in marriage 
the personal aspect of things is crucial. 
Down in the unuttered prejudices of 


*See articles by Mowrer, Colcord, and others in 
June, 1929, Social Forces. 
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those who marry there are assumptions 
regarding human nature, responsibility, 
and value which contrast strongly with 
the assumptions of sociology. Sociolo- 
gists since Comte have regarded the 
“individual” as a fictitious abstraction; 
courtship and marriage go on in the op- 
posite conviction: that the individual 
personalities are supremely real, and 
that society, the outer world, is insub- 
stantial and inconsequential. This is the 
truth which lovers testify in seeking 
above all to be alone together. 

“Individual differences” are the bane 
of the social sciences, for they spoil 
smooth generalizations, but love and 
marriage feed upon them. “You are so 
different from the rest,” the lover says, 
and the principles of courtship guaran- 
tee that this is meant as praise. For it is 
the nature of mating to be selective, to 
distinguish between varying qualifica- 
tions, to separate the individual from 
the group by emphasizing individual 
differences, just as it is the nature of so- 
cial science to assimilate the individual 
to the group by ignoring them. 

Here is a little story. What will soci- 
ology see in it? John and Mary, co- 
workers in a factory, become lover and 
mistress, and subsequently marry and 
raise a family. Let us give the sociologist 
the facts about these lives; how will he 
order them and what facts will he re- 
gard as significant? The facts about 
their factory work will provide him 
with material on labor conditions, their 
love affair with data on the moral state 
of society, their marriage with informa- 
tion on standards of domestic life. He is 
interested in John as a sample laborer, 
a sample lover, or a sample husband. 
But to Mary, on the contrary, John is 
first of all a person and the most im- 
portant thing about him is that he is 
himself rather than some other man. 
Moreover, the sociologists tend to re- 
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gard human actions as the automatic 
results of heredity and environment. 
They are the witnesses who are forever 
testifying that crime is the result of so- 
cial conditions, not the fault of the 
criminal. Theirs is the method which 
always discounts the significance of 
personal responsibility in human ac- 
tions. 

The young man brings his girl-friend 
a box of candy. She appreciates it, gives 
him credit for the act. Sociology gives 
the credit to the customs of the land. 
If she thought, as the sociologist thinks, 
that John was merely doing automati- 
cally what custom compelled him to do, 
the gift would lose most of its meaning 
for her. There is no need to go into the 
metaphysics of determinism and free 
will; it is clear that the sociologists 
could not make a successful science 
without giving first place to the influ- 
ence of social forces in determining con- 
duct, nor could the maiden have a suc- 
cessful courtship, nor the wife a success- 
ful marriage, without going on the 
theory of personal responsibility. 

The practical importance of these 
differences in emphasis and outlook is 
apparent whenever a husband or wife 
adopts for some special occasion the for- 
eign social-science point of view. When 
the husband has come home drunk, the 
wife may say to herself: “It is not his 
fault, it is a habit he got into in the 
army.” Thus when she wishes to de- 
prive something of the significance it 
should normally have in domestic af- 
fairs, she can do so by adopting the so- 
cial science point of view and ascribing 
it to heredity or environment. And 
when the wife comes to say to her hus- 
band (what the sociologist has said all 
the time), “You are just like all the 
other men,” this is rightly taken as an 
evidence of a degradation in their atti- 
tudes toward each other. 
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at. 
to) 


When marriage is envisaged without 
benefit of sociology its place in the mod- 
ern scheme takes on a new significance. 
Marriage in the sociological sense is be- 
ing crowded out by modern conditions, 
but marriage in the personal sense is 
more necessary to individual life than 
it ever was before. The social functions 
of marriage are being evaded or usurp- 
ed, while its personal functions are be- 
ing amplified. Contraception makes it 
possible for marriages to evade the so- 
cial function of procreation, while edu- 
cational enterprises of ever-growing 
range and complexity are usurping the 
old function of the family in the edu- 
cation of the young. But at the same 
time all the varied human relationships 
except marriage are losing functions 
they once fulfilled in the personal life 
of the individual. 

Few are the jobs which still give to 
the worker the experience of personal 
comradeship or personal loyalty. In- 
stead of the boss who knew the work- 
man’s family there are to-day efficient 
managers who do not even know the 
workman’s name. The workmen of 
Middletown are reported to have only 
the most superficial acquaintance with 
their fellow workmen and neighbors. 
Among the executives the attitude to- 
ward human relationships is well 
enough indicated by the word they use: 
they call an acquaintance a “contact.” 
The employee is not a man but a num- 
ber, the employer not a person but a le- 
gal abstraction. Corporation ownership 
and factory technology have deperson- 
alized the whole economic world, and 
marriage has become the last refuge of 
personality. 

It is not only a refuge for personality 
but a school for character. Innumerable 
are the subterfuges which in business 
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and the work of the world protect and 
perpetuate —even reward — hardness, 
selfishness, and hypocrisy, but sooner or 
later the pitiless intimacy of marriage 
breaks through them all, to punish . 
without mercy those who cannot learn 
to lose the thought of themselves; to 
shatter the world of the egocentric and 
compel him to grow into a new life; or 
to reward beyond measure those who 
accept its intrinsic ideals. 

What, then, are the characteristics of 
marriage which enable it to fulfil its 
functions with respect to personality? 
They can be summed up in three words: 
sex, loyalty, duration. 

Marriage is first of all a sex union. 
Under modern conditions this need not 
involve parenthood. But sex itself, re- 
gardless of whether it results in procrea- 
tion, plays a leading rdle in the develop- 
ment of personality. The sex side of life 
is much more pervasive than we used to 
believe, and marriage affords a scheme 
in which the sex side of life can be in- 
tegrated with other activities. And here 
sex becomes tied up with loyalty. 

Man needs some scheme of values in 
the light of which things will appear 
worth while. If he lacks such a scheme, 
then the more reflective and intelligent 
he is, the more he will waste himself in 
contradictory impulses, the more his 
best energies will cancel each other out. 
Now marriage provides a whole order- 
ed hierarchy of values if only each part- 
ner takes it as a dogma of his life that 
the welfare of the other is supremely 
valuable to him. 

Such mutual loyalty engenders a kind 
of comradeship which suffuses all be- 
havior in the marriage enterprise. The 
marriage relationship is defined by this 
attitude rather than by any external 
and customary standard. Freedom, not 
status, spontaneity, not conformity, are 
the principles of personality-marriage. 














An ex-wife explains why those who divorce insist on telling 

—to the amusement (if not profit) of the interested audience. 

The identity of the author must be concealed, due to her posi- 
tion in society and the world of business. 





II. The Ex-Married Confess 


EHIND every divorce lies a very real 
experience, and in most cases ac- 
tual suffering, even among the 

chronic divorcers. Flippant as they ap- 
pear in public, in private they have their 
bad hours. But nowadays, people do not 
suffer in silence. The modern method is 
to present a story to the public, for gen- 
eral repetition. It may or may not be be- 
lieved, but it serves as the official state- 
ment, and to some extent as a mental 
mitigation. If you see it in print, it must 
be true. 

With two divorces, one of the most 
refined and expensive sort and the other 
merely mechanical, to my credit or dis- 
credit, and with three husbands as 
sources of experience, I have frequently 
been tempted, even urged, to write 
about ex-ism. It would have been a relief 
to present my feelings in print, and the 
financial rewards would have been most 
welcome. It always seemed, however, a 
fatuous proceeding, taking advantage of 
a phase, a breach of literary and marital 
ethics which I should afterward regret. 
What I do feel competent to do and 
justified in doing, is to explain why 
other ex-es explain themselves. 

Now, the public is always interested 
in other people’s troubles, and with the 
increase in divorce, has come an avid 
curiosity to learn all the details. To meet 
this demand, the ex-es have thrown dis- 
cretion to the winds, and are setting 
down on paper all sorts of things that 


have happened to them, which present 
ly appear in article or book form ané 
are devoured by the populace. Othe 
husbands and wives enjoy sharing the 
more conclusive and exciting affairs d 
their companions under the bond; the 
also sneakingly hope to obtain some 
new information or comfort from thes 
racy recitals. 

And just there, in my opinion, lies the 
fallacy of the confessional story, one 
reason that the vogue will pass. I don’ 
believe that any one benefits personally 
from anything that he or she read 
about married life; and neither do I be 
lieve that these authors ever tell the 
specific cause of the dissolution, even 


if they know it themselves. These sto 


ries, to my mind, are ventilation, pur 
and simple. 


vorces to 483,069 marriages, or 5.5 di 
vorces to a hundred marriages. During 
the nineties, there was a slight increase 
but, socially speaking, the process was if 
the kindergarten stage. Husbands and 
wives did disagree, even then, but if the 
disagreement came to a head, a famil) 
conclave was held. Of first importance 
was what people would say, what th 
neighbors would think, if anything 
leaked out. With that as a basis of pro 
cedure, some method of arbitration « 
modus vivendi was evolved and put inti) 
execution. It may not have been a happ| 
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THE EX-MARRIED CONFESS 


solution, but it generally worked, and 
as a rule the conference cleared the air. 
The husband and wife resumed their 
crosses, fortified by the knowledge that 
at least their own immediate circle knew 
of their difficulty and nobility in sub- 
mitting to convention. Friends might 
draw their own conclusions, but facts 
they had not. Life was not tinged by the 
possibility of divorce. 

By 1900 there were 55,751 divorces to 
685,284 marriages, an increase of two 
per cent per hundred marriages. The 
more independent souls among “the 


}people one knew” were beginning to 
i dispense with the solutions offered by 
| their conservative relatives, and to adopt 


the legal method. Even then, they were 
faced with the possibility of ostracism, 
of not being received afterward. If their 
world decided against them, they re- 
tired to remote domiciles, to live, pos- 
sibly quite contentedly, but under a ban. 
If, after prolonged drawing-room dis- 


4 icussion, the provocation was adjudged 
reads § 


reasonable, society accepted one or both 


jof the erring parties. They were, how- 


ever, marked men and women, to be 


| regarded with round eyes. 


By 1910 the novelty of divorce had 
worn off, although it was by no means 
the accepted fact that it is to-day. There 
were mothers still at home to be gone 


® back to, but the lawyers were beginning 


}to take precedence. They had begun to 


Vann” 


idevelop a technic in handling what has 


since become such a profitable source of 
income. Functioning much as did the 


| families of the contestants, they pleaded 


for the sanctity of the home and the 
future of the children. When husband 
and wife could not be reunited, they re- 
luctantly contributed their legal ser- 
vices, shaking their heads with disap- 
proval, the while they were engaged in 
loosing the ties. As I look back at it, it 
seems to me that divorce was really a 
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luxury commodity, in those days, in the 
same class with imported cars. 

In 1926 there were 180,853 divorces to 
1,202,574 marriages, or 15.0 divorces to 
one hundred marriages. The percentage 
had just doubled since the beginning of 
the new century. Unfortunately, there 
are no statistics available as to the ages 
and incomes of those who obtain di- 
vorces, as there never are of really sig- 
nificant facts. The general impression 
seems to be that divorce is not so much 
a matter of actual age, as of experience 
and the period after marriage. In any 
case, the lawyers and relatives of to-day 
no longer raise their voices in pleading 
and protest, but instead are inclined to 
advocate beginning again, making a 
fresh start—and ironically enough, oft- 
en for the sake of the children. If mar- 
ried couples do stay together, it is large- 
ly of their own volition, and not for 
want of contrary advice from counsel 
and friends. 

With this acceptance of divorce as a 
commonplace, there has developed a 
more facile press, as well as legal, meth- 
od of handling the event. Most people 
have learned the value of co-operating 
with the newspapers. It is no more than 
routine for a secretary or public rela- 
tions counsel to send a typewritten state- 
ment to the papers, announcing the di- 
vorce as if it were just one more vital 
statistic. In other cases, the item may 
originate from the Court reporter. It ap- 
pears on the front page, the society page 
or tucked in anywhere, according to its 
importance. The statement does away 
with undesirable speculation, as in the 
matter of a bankrupt firm. People know 
where they stand. 

This may end the matter. But if there 
is a human interest appeal, a possible 
chance of increasing circulation, the 
public is presently treated to a series of 
“Intimate Revelations” or “Beauty, 
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those who marry there are assumptions 
regarding human nature, responsibility, 
and value which contrast strongly with 
the assumptions of sociology. Sociolo 
gists since Comte have regarded the 
“individual” as a fictitious abstraction; 
courtship and marriage go on in the op 
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that society, the outer world, is insub 
stantial and inconsequential. This is the 
truth which lovers testify in secking 
above all to be alone together. 

“Individual differences” are the bane 
of the social sciences, for they spoil 
smooth generalizations, but love and 
marriage feed upon them. “You are so 
different from the rest,” the lover says, 
and the principles of courtship guaran- 
tee that this is meant as praise. For it is 
the nature of mating to be selective, to 
distinguish between varying qualifica- 
tions, to separate the individual from 
the group by emphasizing individual 
differences, just as it is the nature of so- 
cial science to assimilate the individual 
to the group by ignoring them. 

Here is a little story. What will soci- 
ology see in it? John and Mary, co- 
workers in a factory, become lover and 
mistress, and subsequently marry and 
raise a family. Let us give the sociologist 
the facts about these lives; how will he 
order them and what facts will he re- 
gard as significant? The facts about 
their factory work will provide him 
with material on labor conditions, their 
love affair with data on the moral state 
of society, their marriage with informa- 
tion on standards of domestic life. He is 
interested in John as a sample laborer, 
a sample lover, or a sample husband. 
But to Mary, on the contrary, John is 
first of all a person and the most im- 
portant thing about him is that he is 
himself rather than some other man. 

Moreover, the sociologists tend to re- 
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gard human actions as the automatic 
results of heredity and environm« 
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wife may say to herself: “It is not his Am 
fault, it is a habit he got into in the war 
army.” Thus when she wishes to de- eno 
prive something of the significance it they 
should normally have in domestic af- The 
fairs, she can do so by adopting the so- ber, 
cial science point of view and ascribing gal 
it to heredity or environment. And and 
when the wife comes to say to her hus- aliz 
band (what the sociologist has said all mat 
the time), “You are just like all the per: 
other men,” this is rightly taken as an It 
evidence of a degradation in their atti- but 
tudes toward each other. - 
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When marriage is envisaged without 
hit of soc iology its place in the mod 
cheme takes on a new significanc 
in the sociological sense 1s be- 
rowded out by modern conditions, 
marriage in the personal sense 1s 
necessary to individual life than 
r was before. The social functions 
of marriage are being evaded or usurp- 
ed, while its personal functions are be- 
ing amplified. Contraception makes it 
possible for marriages to evade the so- 
cial function of procreation, while edu- 
cational enterprises of ever-growing 
range and complexity are usurping the 
old function of the family in the edu- 
cation of the young. But at the same 
time all the varied human relationships 
except marriage are losing functions 
they once fulfilled in the personal life 
of the individual. 

Few are the jobs which still give to 
the worker the experience of personal 
comradeship or personal loyalty. In- 
stead of the boss who knew the work- 
man’s family there are to-day efficient 
managers who do not even know the 
workman’s name. The workmen of 
Middletown are reported to have only 
the most superficial acquaintance with 
their fellow workmen and neighbors. 
Among the executives the attitude to- 
ward human relationships is well 
enough indicated by the word they use: 
they call an acquaintance a “contact.” 
The employee is not a man but a num- 
ber, the employer not a person but a le- 
gal abstraction. Corporation ownership 
and factory technology have deperson- 
alized the whole economic world, and 
marriage has become the last refuge of 
personality. 

It is not only a refuge for personality 
but a school for character. Innumerable 
are the subterfuges which in business 
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47 
and the work of the world prote and 
perpetuate — even reward — hard: 
selfishnes , and hypoeri y, but sooner or 
later the pitiless intimacy of n 
breaks through them a to | h 
without mercy those who cannot learn 
to lose the thought of them to 
shatter the world of the ego ric and 
compel him to grow into a new life; or 
to reward beyond measure those who 


accept its intrinsic ideals. 

What, then, are the characteristics of 
marriage which enable it to fulfil its 
functions with respect to personality? 
They can be summed up in three words: 
sex, loyalty, duration. 

Marriage is first of all a sex union. 
Under modern conditions this need not 
involve parenthood. But sex itself, re- 
gardless of whether it results in procrea- 
tion, plays a leading rdle in the develop- 
ment of personality. The sex side of life 
is much more pervasive than we used to 
believe, and marriage affords a scheme 
in which the sex side of life can be in- 
tegrated with other activities. And here 
sex becomes tied up with loyalty. 

Man needs some scheme of values in 
the light of which things will appear 
worth while. If he lacks such a scheme, 
then the more reflective and intelligent 
he is, the more he will waste himself in 
contradictory impulses, the more his 
best energies will cancel each other out. 
Now marriage provides a whole order- 
ed hierarchy of values if only each part- 
ner takes it as a dogma of his life that 
the welfare of the other is supremely 
valuable to him. 

Such mutual loyalty engenders a kind 
of comradeship which suffuses all be- 
havior in the marriage enterprise. The 
marriage relationship is defined by this 
attitude rather than by any external 
and customary standard. Freedom, not 
status, spontaneity, not conformity, are 
the principles of personality-marriage. 








An ex-wife explains why those who divorce insist on telling 

—to the amusement (if not profit) of the interested audience. 

The identity of the author must be concealed, due to her posi- 
tion in society and the world of business. 





II. The Ex-Married Confess 


EHIND every divorce lies a very real 
B experience, and in most cases ac- 
tual suffering, even among the 
chronic divorcers. Flippant as they ap- 
pear in public, in private they have their 
bad hours. But nowadays, people do not 
suffer in silence. The modern method is 
to present a story to the public, for gen- 
eral repetition. It may or may not be be- 
lieved, but it serves as the official state- 
ment, and to some extent as a mental 
mitigation. If you see it in print, it must 
be true. 

With two divorces, one of the most 
refined and expensive sort and the other 
merely mechanical, to my credit or dis- 
credit, and with three husbands as 
sources of experience, I have frequently 
been tempted, even urged, to write 
about ex-ism. It would have been a relief 
to present my feelings in print, and the 
financial rewards would have been most 
welcome. It always seemed, however, a 
fatuous proceeding, taking advantage of 
a phase, a breach of literary and marital 
ethics which I should afterward regret. 
What I do feel competent to do and 
justified in doing, is to explain why 
other ex-es explain themselves. 

Now, the public is always interested 
in other people’s troubles, and with the 
increase in divorce, has come an avid 
curiosity to learn all the details. To meet 
this demand, the ex-es have thrown dis- 
cretion to the winds, and are setting 
down on paper all sorts of things that 


have happened to them, which present- 
ly appear in article or book form and 
are devoured by the populace. Other 
husbands and wives enjoy sharing the 
more conclusive and exciting affairs of 
their companions under the bond; they 
also sneakingly hope to obtain some 
new information or comfort from these 
racy recitals. 

And just there, in my opinion, lies the 
fallacy of the confessional story, one 
reason that the vogue will pass. I don’t 
believe that any one benefits personally 
from anything that he or she reads 
about married life; and neither do I be- 
lieve that these authors ever tell the 
specific cause of the dissolution, even 
if they know it themselves. These sto- 
ries, to my mind, are ventilation, pure 
and simple. 

The first available statistics on divorce 
show that in 1887 there were 27,919 di- 
vorces to 483,069 marriages, or 5.5 di- 
vorces to a hundred marriages. During 
the nineties, there was a slight increase, 
but, socially speaking, the process was in 
the kindergarten stage. Husbands and 
wives did disagree, even then, but if the 
disagreement came to a head, a family 
conclave was held. Of first importance 
was what people would say, what the 
neighbors would think, if anything 
leaked out. With that as a basis of pro- 
cedure, some method of arbitration or 
modus vivendi was evolved and put into 
execution. It may not have been a happy 
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THE EX-MARRIED CONFESS 


solution, but it generally worked, and 
as a rule the conference cleared the air. 
The husband and wife resumed their 
crosses, fortified by the knowledge that 
at least their own immediate circle knew 
of their difficulty and nobility in sub- 
mitting to convention. Friends might 
draw their own conclusions, but facts 
they had not. Life was not tinged by the 
possibility of divorce. 

By 1900 there were 55,751 divorces to 
685,284 marriages, an increase of two 
per cent per hundred marriages. The 
more independent souls among “the 
people one knew” were beginning to 
dispense with the solutions offered by 
their conservative relatives, and to adopt 
the legal method. Even then, they were 
faced with the possibility of ostracism, 
of not being received afterward. If their 
world decided against them, they re- 
tired to remote domiciles, to live, pos- 
sibly quite contentedly, but under a ban. 
If, after prolonged drawing-room dis- 
cussion, the provocation was adjudged 
reasonable, society accepted one or both 
of the erring parties. They were, how- 
ever, marked men and women, to be 
regarded with round eyes. 

By 1910 the novelty of divorce had 
worn off, although it was by no means 
the accepted fact that it is to-day. There 
were mothers still at home to be gone 
back to, but the lawyers were beginning 
to take precedence. They had begun to 
develop a technic in handling what has 
since become such a profitable source of 
income. Functioning much as did the 
families of the contestants, they pleaded 
for the sanctity of the home and the 
future of the children. When husband 
and wife could not be reunited, they re- 
luctantly contributed their legal ser- 
vices, shaking their heads with disap- 
proval, the while they were engaged in 
loosing the ties. As I look back at it, it 
seems to me that divorce was really a 
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luxury commodity, in those days, in the 
same class with imported cars. 

In 1926 there were 180,853 divorces to 
1,202,574 marriages, or 15.0 divorces to 
one hundred marriages. The percentage 
had just doubled since the beginning of 
the new century. Unfortunately, there 
are no statistics available as to the ages 
and incomes of those who obtain di- 
vorces, as there never are of really sig- 
nificant facts. The general impression 
seems to be that divorce is not so much 
a matter of actual age, as of experience 
and the period after marriage. In any 
case, the lawyers and relatives of to-day 
no longer raise their voices in pleading 
and protest, but instead are inclined to 
advocate beginning again, making a 
fresh start—and ironically enough, oft- 
en for the sake of the children. If mar- 
ried couples do stay together, it is large- 
ly of their own volition, and not for 
want of contrary advice from counsel 
and friends. 

With this acceptance of divorce as a 
commonplace, there has developed a 
more facile press, as well as legal, meth- 
od of handling the event. Most people 
have learned the value of co-operating 
with the newspapers. It is no more than 
routine for a secretary or public rela- 
tions counsel to send a typewritten state- 
ment to the papers, announcing the di- 
vorce as if it were just one more vital 
statistic. In other cases, the item may 
originate from the Court reporter. It ap- 
pears on the front page, the society page 
or tucked in anywhere, according to its 
importance. The statement does away 
with undesirable speculation, as in the 
matter of a bankrupt firm. People know 
where they stand. 

This may end the matter. But if there 
is a human interest appeal, a possible 
chance of increasing circulation, the 
public is presently treated to a series of 
“Intimate Revelations” or “Beauty, 
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Brains and Millions in this Dizzy Mar- 
riage Maze,” or “Saga of the Up and 
Down Hill Romances.” Up to a few 
years ago, these were the product of the 
fertile brain of the feature story writer. 
It was always recognized that there was 
more value in the bona fide confession, 
but these were not easy to obtain. The 
most had to be made of court testimony. 

Now divorce, like any operation, is 
apt to leave a depleted purse and wound- 
ed feelings. With the advent of ghost 
writers and testimonial advertising, it 
has become more natural to refurbish 
them by means of the printed word. 
Selling one’s experience with divorce 
differs only in subject from selling one’s 
experience with soap. What used to fig- 
ure as scandal is now merely dirt, a basic 
product. What used to be a matter of 
criticism is now a matter of universal in- 
terest and curiosity. Or so these new- 
fledged authors reason. I believe that 
some of them convince themselves that 
they are making a real contribution to 
sociological literature. Their wounds 
heal in time, according to local condi- 
tions, but the scar remains. No one is at 
heart really proud of a divorce. It is a 
confession of failure. There exists a cer- 
tain balm in presenting the case to the 
public, in telling how inevitable the 
failure was. It is a profitable way of 
getting the thing out of one’s system, of 
justifying one’s actions, of exculpating 
one’s ex-ism. 

The outstanding book of this kind is 
of course, “Ex-Wife,” that coast-to-coast 
best-seller. Published anonymously, it 
was no time at all before the author was 
identified (as Ursula Parrott). With the 
help of a newspaper man, not her ex- 
husband, she set down everything that 
could possibly happen to an ex-wife, 
though hardly to only one. Her courage 
has been rewarded and the book is by 
way of becoming a volume of reference 
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on ex-ism. “Ex-Husband,” the immedi- 
ate burlesque, has no such appeal. “Men, 
Marriage and Me” by Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce is more historical. In two recent 
novels, the ex-es have reported their dif- 
ferences so accurately from their point 
of view, and so bitterly, that suits have 
been brought against them. Those au- 
thors lost perspective. There zs a certain 
perspective to “Ex-Wife,” which prob- 
ably accounts for its success. 

Just as Lindbergh’s flight marked a 
turning-point in aviation, so, I think, 
does the publication of “Ex-Wife” mark 
a turning-point in confessional litera- 
ture. 

The publishers and the authors of this 
period are in a markedly improved posi- 
tion. Whether the readers have benefit- 
ed is another matter. As I have said, 
I do not believe that any personal lesson 
is learned from anything that is written 
about marriage, even when done by 
such serious-minded students as Have- 
lock Ellis and Bertrand Russell and 
Judge Lindsey. The psychoanalysts ex- 
plain unhappy marriages but they sel- 
dom prevent divorce. I’m not at all sure 
that reading about all these cases doesn’t 
tend to an overemphasis on one’s own 
difficulties. 

Divorce is as infectious as the measles. 
Certain circles and communities are im- 
mune. In others, divorce is a badge of 
membership. There are everywhere 
couples teetering on the brink, in whom 
these stories arouse a desire to find out 
for themselves what the process is like. 
If no one called their attention to di- 
vorce, they might forget it, but as it is, 
they are constantly being reminded of 
its existence. Most of them are cured 
after the first experience, fortunately. 
The addicts are the exception rather 
than the rule, and one can only say of 
them that they are optimists who be- 
lieve in marriage but not in divorce. 
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To hear the ex-es go on, one would 
think that divorce was merely part of 
one’s general equipment. But if you will 
notice, in all the accounts that you read 
and hear, you never quite get to the bot- 
tom of the affair. No one ever tells about 
the one culminating moment that is re- 
sponsible for the actual break. Reasons 
are given in plenty, on all sides and 
from every angle, but the vital episode, 
and there always is a vital episode, is 
never divulged. That, to me, is the flaw 
in the confessional story, the reason that 
it leaves such an empty feeling. 

As the Encyclopedia puts it, “The 
ground pleaded for a divorce is seldom 
an index to the motives which caused 
the suit to be brought. This is deter- 
mined by the character of the law rath- 
er than by the state of mind of the par- 
ties; and so far as the individuals are 
concerned, the ground alleged is thus a 
cloak rather than a clew or revelation.” 
Bertrand Russell is not so apt. He writes 
in “Marriage and Morals”: “We come 
back to St. Paul: marriage in America, 
as in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
is conceived as an alternative to fornica- 
tion; therefore whenever a man would 
fornicate if he could not get a divorce, 
he must have a divorce.” That some- 
how doesn’t seem to cover the problem. 

There are certain elemental and le- 
gitimate causes of divorce, which are 
not easily susceptible of legal proof, such 
as physical incompatibility, too much 
family, economic difficulties. Infidelity 
often figures as a ground, but more and 
more, unless it is also disloyalty and 
blatantly upsets the home, is it becom- 
ing a side-issue, a peg on which to hang 
a quarrel or the result of some earlier, 
more intangible dissension. There seems 
also to be an increase in divorce among 
older men and women, who become 
tired of their life-long companions and 
decide to get a new model. Whichever 





one of them sits back and regards the 
process, and one of them almost always 
does, indulges in a broken heart, re- 
crimination, malice, palliatives or writ- 
ing. It would seem that these older peo- 
ple should be more contained, but di- 
vorce is a process of the emotions, and 
emotions, at whatever age they exist, are 
youthful in essence. That, and because 
they live in a fictionized world, is possi- 
bly one reason why men and women in 
literary and dramatic circles seem to 
have so much trouble in adjusting them- 
selves to one partner. 

Divorce, taking it by and large, is 
much the same thing as changing a 
job. There come times, in every organi- 
zation, when, with the best intentions 
in the world, it becomes impossible for 
some employee to work with his superi- 
or, or when the superior finds that it is 
impossible to retain the employee. The 
association is destructive to every one 
concerned, and disassociation affords the 
only relief. While the benefits of a long 
record in one sefvice are recognized, 
nevertheless in business, as well as in di- 
vorce, there has been a distinct trend or 
tendency to change the job rather than 
to stick it through. 

When the given couple begins secret- 
ly to wonder if they can continue to live 
together, all actions are mentally enter- 
ed on the debit and credit side of the 
brain and of the heart. Men are incur- 
able in regarding wives as females and 
help-mates, women in regarding men 
as protectors and providers. The more 
involved and differentiated these rdles 
become, the more likely there is to be 
trouble. Instead of keeping this eternal 
premise constantly before them, of sus- 
taining their parts whatever alien ac- 
tions may be forced by circumstances 
upon them, the distracted pair accumu- 
late their divergences. Presently, when 
they least expect it, comes the trivial or 
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tragic episode that causes the big break. 

Frequently this may be only a dra- 
matic moment, but unfortunately it is 
human nature to sustain one’s histri- 
onism. A well-known artist recently 
propounded the theory that all these 
theatrical marital scenes were merely 
the outlet for the dramatic urge latent 
in every one, and should be so regarded. 
Having, however, played the scene, and 
played it with fire and energy, and 
sometimes with sincerity, the actors are 
in no mood to retract. There may be 
tears and apologies, but the harm is 
done. Most frequently, the unwise wife 
hurts her husband’s vanity, a thing that 
no man forgives. Perhaps the wife has 
some irritating nervous habit, which, 
precipitated at the wrong moment, will 
send the husband into a cold, unreason- 
ing rage. One divorced husband of the 
last decade confided to his best friend 
that his wife’s trick of swinging her 
foot when her knees were crossed, had 
been his last straw. Devoted as one may 
be to one’s spouse, it is such ways that 
wear one down. 

Then comes the separation, the divi- 
sion of goods, the legal process, not a 
pleasant period to a sensitive person. 
There is a deal of tenacity and courage 
required. Misgivings are not unusual. 
Divorce is far less decisive than mar- 
riage. Usually to one of the two come 
those feelings that Wordsworth consid- 
ered signs of grace—“obstinate question- 
ings of sense and outward things . . . 
high instincts before which our mortal 
Nature did tremble like a guilty thing 
surprised.” 

From this period on comes the in- 
stinct to tell some one all about it. And 
if at the same time comes a tempting 
offer to tell it in print, the soul is bared 
—apparently. The usual result, how- 
ever, is a sophisticated catalogue of quar- 
rels and parties, extra-marital diversions 


and inconclusive arguments. There is no 
ritual or reticence about romance, no 
indication that there is such a thing as 
romance, even. It is all very hard-boiled 
indeed. But even when the stories are 
sincere and not synthetic, sentimental 
and not cynical, the writers shy at reveal- 
ing the final hurt. It can’t be done. 

If the actual facts were given con- 
vincingly, the actual reactions ably and 
reasonably recorded, the result might 
have some constructive value. But this 
would certainly require more soul- 
searching and more honesty than is the 
habit or desire of either readers or 
writers of popular best-selling fiction. 
Those data are the meat of the philoso- 
phers and metaphysicians, who fre- 
quently know no more about the emo- 
tions of divorce than of the sensations 
of childbirth, both of which have to be 
experienced to be properly understood. 

So the sob stories practically only add 
to the confusion, while at the same 
time they tend to beatify divorce. 

Allowing for all this exculpation, 
there is one factor of great importance 
which is insufficiently stressed, not only 
in the literature of divorce, but in all our 
lives to-day. St. Paul includes it in the 
same plain-spoken epistle which deals 
so inclusively with the relations of the 
sexes. “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” They do, indeed. And 
never more so than in this outspoken 
age, when so little distinction is made 
between frankness and offensiveness. 
Airing the unattractiveness of bedroom 
behavior, simply for the sake of show- 
ing how much knowledge a writer has, 
does nobody any good. It is all very 
amusing, no doubt, but it is bad propa- 
ganda. The emphasis on rough and 
ready methods is unconsciously adopted 
by the robot brain as a standard. 

When this gala period of public ex- 
ism has passed, when the period of ex- 
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ploitation is over, ex-es, like the book 
clubs, will cease to be news, and the 
Reno writers will have to find another 
method of cashing in on their experi- 
ences. The attitude of the public in wel- 
coming these explanations of the life of 
an ex is on the whole a healthy, if some- 
what immodest, gesture. The leniency 
counteracts the laxity, and is a kinder 
characteristic than the rigid disapprov- 
al of the old days. The ex-es should see 
that they are worthy of it. 

There are still a number of men and 
women in responsible positions who are 
wary of what will be said if they com- 
mit divorce. They are inclined to con- 
form to the appearance at least of con- 
jugality. There are not a few husbands 
and wives who really love each other. 
There are also those who for the sake of 
tradition, and because of their standing 
in the community, live together under 
unsatisfactory conditions, as they used 
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to before divorce became an alternative. 
They are a little like the holders of the 
Victoria Cross, heroic but modest. 

The day will come when ex-ism in 
this country will be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course, when we shall be able to 
take it or leave it, in reasonable doses. 
We shall still have our fun, but it won’t 
be so synthetic. Great mistresses will 
always be news, as they always have 
been, but bad girls and loose ladies will 
have to have some more striking quali- 
ty than ordinary immorality, to make an 
impression. The current comment is un- 
dergraduate, no more, no less. It puts 
divorce in the limelight, it gives it a false 
value. Its chief merit is in its rewards to 
its autobiographers, the wounded vet- 
erans. 

Inevitable divorces will continue to be 
as factual and as intangible as marriage 
or death. All other divorces are as in- 
consequential as their exponents. 


Spindle and Loom 


By Heten Marino 


Sun is laughter 

Spun out of pain 
Golden warp threads 
Twirled out of rain. 


Sun is laughter 
Carded from grieving, 
Awaiting the loom 

Of aircraft, weaving 


Patterns of steel; 
The shuttles resound. 
Lengths of sun cloth 


Stretch on the ground. 














The Jews have been notably silent on the subject of Jesus. That 
silence has caused much wonder among Christians. We have 
asked a prominent and learned rabbi to sum up the 
attitude of his people. 





As a Jew Sees Jesus 


BY ERNEST R. TRATTNER 


HAVE long been convinced that Jews 
I of the twentieth century possess an 

admiration for the personality of 
Jesus which is utterly unrelated to the 
dogma of Christ as expressed in the pon- 
derous theologies of the historic church- 
es of Christendom. I myself belong to 
this class; and I believe that the growth 
of my own personal attitude broadly 
corresponds to that of the larger mass-at- 
titude of the more intelligent members 
of my race. 


II 


I have little recollection of hearing 
much about Jesus until I reached the 
higher grades of grammar school. Per- 
haps a robust boy living in the Rocky 
Mountains has every reason to be more 
interested in Buffalo Bill and the blood- 
curdling tales of the far West than in 
the New Testament stories of the near 
East—particularly if he happens to have 
been a newsboy trying to sell the Den- 
ver Post in face of competition on every 
important street corner. 

To be sure there were plenty of 
churches on my paper routes, and many 
of my school chums were doubtless at- 
tending them whenever they were not 
truant; but to me, because I was a Jew- 
ish lad, these gloomy buildings meant 
nothing. I lived in Denver during the 
most impressionable years of my boy- 


hood, yet I cannot recall the name of a 
single minister of the gospel in my na- 
tive Colorado save the rubicund and 
chubby-faced Catholic clergyman, Fa- 
ther O’Reilly, who periodically spoke 
from the pulpit of Rabbi William S. 
Friedman’s fashionable synagogue on 
16th and Pearl Sts. In those days Rabbi 
Friedman used to say—how well I re- 
member the repetition!—that no Jewish 
ceremony was complete without Father 
O'Reilly. This was calculated to impress 
deeply the liberal-minded Jews of Den- 
ver. It invariably did just that—and 
something more too: it gave Doctor 
Friedman an opportunity to speak to 
his congregation on Jesus. What a 
theme for a rabbi!—for one who could 
give to such a delicate and difficult sub- 
ject the benefit of the rich diapason of a 
peculiarly gifted oratorical voice. 

But the orthodox brethren of the com- 
munity did not take well to Rabbi Fried- 
man’s high-sounding praises of the low- 
ly Nazarene. The whole thing was too 
novel, too un-Jewish, too progressive, 
too reform. No one of the Hebrew faith 
had ever spoken publicly that way be- 
fore in Denver. Not only were such 
speeches felt to be highly gratuitous, 
since the traditional attitude of Judaism 
is one of silence, but they were regarded 
with real suspicion. On a certain memo 
rable day an old gentleman with a whit- 
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ish beard gave me a sound boxing on 
the ears for expressing my approval of 
a rabbi who dared to discuss Jesus in the 
synagogue. I was only a lad then but I 
can truly say that from that moment I 
have always wanted to know more 
about that Jew whom the western world 
calls the “Christ.” 


Ill 


Many years later when I came to a 
deeper understanding of the history of 
my people I also came to a vital apprecia- 
tion of Judaism’s amazing silence touch- 
ing the Man of Nazareth. Of all the un- 
usual things that have happened to Jesus 
over the centuries few are as perplexing 
as this astonishing paradox. 

For Jesus was born a Jew; he lived on 
the ancestral soil of Palestine, never once 
setting his foot on alien territory; he 
taught a small group of disciples all of 
whom were as Jewish as he; the lan- 
guage he spoke dripped with Jewish 
tradition and lore; the little children he 
loved were Jewish children; the sinners 
he associated with were Jewish sinners; 
he healed Jewish bodies, fed Jewish hun- 
ger, turned water into wine at a Jewish 
wedding, and when he died he quoted 
a passage from the Hebrew book of 
Psalms. Such a Jew! 

For nineteen hundred years his fel- 
low kinsmen have been living side by 
side with their Christian neighbors, yet 
they have said surprisingly little about 
the central figure of the Gospels. Cer- 
tainly there must be reason for this, per- 
haps a number of complex causes. After 
all, no people willingly passes over in 
silence its heroes, its martyrs, or its 
prophets. Pride alone is sufficient to res- 
cue the honored dead from oblivion, 
‘specially when the ignominious cause 
for which the leader poured out his life 
in sacrifice suddenly becomes a social 
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success. No matter how brutally his con- 
temporaries might have dealt with the 
hero, posterity in its own lumbering 
way eventually raises a shaft in expia- 
tion. In fact, the law of historic justice 
seems to be fulfilled something like this: 
the deeper the contemporary misunder- 
standing the higher the posthumous 
monument. 

Why then has this not been the case 
with Jesus? Certainly the Chinese did 
not ignore Confucius after his death. 
Neither did the Athenians cast off Soc- 
rates. Nor have the Italians forgotten 
Savonarola or Bruno. Why then this ex- 
asperating silence, this incredible Jew- 
ish silence, concerning one who was so 
vitally related to his own people? 


IV 


Inasmuch as Jesus lived in the latter 
days of the Second Temple and at a time 
when the main foundations for the Tal- 
mud were being laid it seems that some 
mention of his life‘and teachings ought 
to have been embodied in those ancient 
rabbinical writings. To be sure there 
are a few scattered references to the 
Nazarene in the Talmud, but they are 
vague and highly questionable, consti- 
tuting nothing more than a thin blur of 
no great importance. All that can be 
learned from this ancient source about 
Jesus is very meagre, that he came from 
Nazareth, that he performed miracles, 
that he had a few disciples, that he be- 
guiled and led Israel astray and that he 
was crucified as a false teacher. The very 
first astonishment that greets the seeker 
for biographical material about Jesus is 
the extreme paucity of contemporary 
Hebrew sources. (And unless a man 
were somewhat familiar with the tech- 
nical reasons he would doubtless be in- 
clined to regard this silence as some- 
thing altogether intentional.) 
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But a conspiracy of silence is far from 
being the case, for it is known that the 
Talmud rarely refers to events that 
transpired during the period of the Sec- 
ond Temple; and when such reference 
is made it is usually threaded to some 
point of law illustrating legal procedure, 
or it is used to embroider a moral lesson. 
The Talmud, for example, nowhere 
mentions that great Hebrew patriot, 
Judah Maccabee. If any man deserved 
to be enshrined in the pages of rabbini- 
cal literature the Maccabean hero cer- 
tainly ought to have come in for his 
share. But, strange as it may seem, the 
Talmud is utterly silent; and were it not 
for the books of the Apocrypha and the 
writings of Josephus, the Maccabean 
name with all its color and glamour 
would be a thing unknown. 

To the rabbis of the Herodian age 
Jesus meant nothing: his appearance 
during a period of wild confusions and 
wide-spread disturbances was an unno- 
ticeable and inconspicuous event. Ju- 
dza under the military heel of Rome 
was writhing in terrific anguish, and 
one more voice added to the din of revo- 
lution—especially that of an insignifi- 
cant Galilean peasant—meant little in 
the grand total of general turbulence. 
Of course, it is one of the high para- 
doxes of history that things are not al- 
ways what they seem. Who could have 
foretold that any good would ever come 
out of Nazareth? That Jesus finally rose 
to Olympian proportions far beyond the 
borders of Palestine is one of those 
unique occurrences that will forever 
make him a truly rare figure in the an- 
nals of history. 

But it is an immensely foolish prac- 
tice to blame the rabbis of Jesus’ age for 
not recognizing his greatness. We might 
as well blame the Athenians for missing 
the greatness of Socrates. Or, we might 
indulge ourselves in condemning the 
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shortsightedness of those who failed to 
appreciate the immortal soul of Lin- 
coln during his “Prairie Years.” Hind- 
sight is always better than foresight; 
and it is always easier to sit back in a 
comfortable armchair and tell the world 
what should have happened instead of 
trying to understand why things hap. 
pened the way they did. 


V 


There is another reason why Judaism 
has maintained a reserve about Jesus, an 
uncomfortable reason that can only 
be told by a rehearsal of that dark and 
dreadful story of persecution. The rise 
of Christianity to power, marked by ter- 
rific onslaughts against unbelievers, 
took a heavy toll of Jewish lives. In the 
name of Jesus all Jews suffered unbe- 
lievable hardships. Instead of practising 
a religion of humility, of love and peace, 
the followers of the Nazarene armed 
themselves with the insignia of power 
and unsheathed the sword—In hoc sig- 
no vinces. So it came about (irony of 
ironies!) that the name of Jesus “meek 
and mild,” a symbol of joy on earth and 
good-will among men was transformed 
into a living terror. Everywhere Jews 
were hated and hunted, subjected to 
cruel tortures and shameful ignominies 
—all for Christ’s sake! Is it any wonder 
that the Jewish people came to feel that 
all their suffering, their bitterness, all 
their woe, was caused by Jesus? How 
else could they interpret Christian con- 
duct? ... Lying in a pool of blood 
they nursed their wounds—in silence. 


VI 


Still another explanation must be ad- 
vanced in order to understand fully the 
traditional silence of the Jewish people. 
I am indebted to a very distinguished 
Christian theologian, Professor Arthur 
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Cushman McGiffert, for a splendid ex- 
position of the details of this particular 
reason. 

In a series of lectures delivered before 
Yale Divinity School * this master of 
theological history showed that Jesus 
was long regarded as the exclusive god 
of the early Gentile Christians. As for 
Jehovah, the God of the Jews, there was 
nothing but ugly contempt. The early 
Gentile Christians would have none of 
Him; they denied any connection be- 
tween the two deities. In other words, 
Professor McGiffert’s researches indi- 
cate that there was a period in the primi- 
tive stages of Christian thought when 
the theological idea of “Father and 
Son” was undeveloped, and therefore 
meant nothing. The large play of Gnos- 
tic teaching and philosophy, which at 
one time actually threatened to capture 
the church, was sufficient to keep Je- 
hovah and Jesus utterly unrelated: Jesus 
representing the Good, Jehovah all the 
Evil. 

Now it is just this idea that the primi- 
tive Gentile Christians started out with 
the worship of the Jewish deity—the 
one almighty God, father, creator and 
tuler of the world—that is so mislead- 
ing, for they did nothing of the sort. To 
the primitive Gentile Christians Jesus 
Christ was their God—exclusively. (Just 
how it came about that Christians who 
originally worshipped Jesus Christ alone 
were led to worship also Jehovah of the 
Jews and even to subordinate Christ to 
him as a son to a father is a fascinating 
story that no one presents with greater 
clarity than Doctor McGiffert.) 

The same people who looked upon 
the Jewish God with intense hatred be- 
cause He was the creator of the material 

*Now available in book form—‘The God of the 
Early Christians”"—Scribner’s, New York, 1924. It 
§ essential for a correct understanding of Chris- 


uanity to differentiate between the early “Gentile” 
Christians and the early “Jewish” Christians. 
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world and the author of evil soon came 
to hate the people who worshipped 
Him. A man, for example, like Marcion 
had an immense following among the 
early Christians, folks who were attract- 
ed by his strong anti-Jewish theology. 
Marcion rejected the Old Testament 
completely and slashed out of the New 
Testament those passages containing a 
favorable mention of the Jews or the 
Jewish God. There were others besides 
Marcion who were equally hostile. Con- 
sequently, it was only natural in the face 
of such awful distortions that the Jews 
came to feel that Jesus was a rival deity, 
trying to share the honors that from 
time immemorial rightfully belonged 
to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. This untoward condition un- 
doubtedly led to a bitter estrangement 
that not only thwarted all normal Jew- 
ish interest in the person of Christ but 
directed into hostile channels whatever 
good feelings his fellow kinsmen might 
entertain about his teaching and char- 
acter. It was an unfortunate thing both 
on the Jewish and the Gentile side, and 
in a very large measure it was responsi- 
ble for the elimination of Jesus from the 
history of his own people. 


Vil 


Now that the silence of the centuries 
has been broken the Jew to-day can actu- 
ally talk and write about Jesus in a free 
and unrestrained manner. He is no 
longer afraid of being persecuted by 
Christians for theological error nor is he 
in dread of being checked by the sus- 
picions of his own people, suspicions 
that have fostered the notion that he 
who shows the slightest admiration for 
Jesus is a disloyal son of Israel. This is 
evidenced of late by two noteworthy 
books which have put in their appear- 
ance: Joseph Klausner’s scholarly and 
critical study entitled “Jesus of Naza- 
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reth” (originally written in Hebrew); 
and Emil Ludwig’s poetic and imagi- 
native work called “Son of Man” (origi- 
nally written in German). Both vol- 
umes are of unusual merit and augur 
well for the future since they indicate 
the growing capacity of the Jew to re- 
interpret the past with fairness and in- 
sight. 

Yet, even to-day, it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in his attitude to- 
ward Jesus whether a Jew was born in 
the ghetto or outside of it. As late as 
1896 Joseph Jacobs, that distinguished 
Anglo-Hebrew scholar who wrote an 
excellent fantasy about the humble Rab- 
bi of Galilee, could with perfect justice 
say that “the spiritual walls of the Eng- 
lish Ghetto have only fallen during the 
present generation. I may lay claim, I 
think, to have been almost the first who 
stepped outside, and regarded the posi- 
tion of Judaism from the standpoint of 
Modern Thought.” Thousands of Jews 
who have never seen a ghetto are none 
the less deeply influenced by its age- 
long associations and traditions. The 
spiritual atmosphere of medizval Jewry 
often trails along with its children even 
after they have moved out into a newer 
intellectual climate. In the case of the 
Nazarene this means a continued prefer- 
ence for silence. There is hardly a rabbi 
in America to-day who will not frankly 
admit that it is the overwhelming wish 
of his congregation that no mention be 
made of Jesus from the pulpit. As a pol- 
icy of expediency this is doubtless a 
sound practice, for the average rabbi 
will please only a few Jews and certain- 
ly fewer Christians. 

Yet it is an undeniable fact that one 
of the particular gains of modern schol- 
arship is that the intelligent Hebrew of 
this age sees Jesus, as Joseph Jacobs saw 
him, in an altogether new light. Where- 
as his ancestors looked upon the Naza- 
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rene as a bad Jew, a beguiler of his peo- 
ple, his modern blood-kinsman regards 
him as having been a good Jew, particu- 
larly in the sense that he was a friend 
rather than a foe of Judaism. “All of us 
are agreed,” once declared Emil G. 
Hirsch, the late dean of American rab- 
bis, “that Jesus was a noble character; 
that in him quivered the fullest mea- 
sure of spirituality; that he believed in 
his own destiny and duty; that he taught 
a high life....A Jew was Jesus, as 
faithful a Jew as ever drew breath, and 
as such not in opposition to his Juda- 
ism.” 

This estimate of Jesus is distinctly a 
modern one. I am sure it could not have 
been made a century ago. The chief rea- 
son for such a striking reversal of the 
Jewish attitude is to be found in the 
results of Christian scholarship itself 
which undertook the serious task of 
“re-discovering” the strict humanity of 
Christ. All this has been accomplished 
since 1778, when Gotthold E. Lessing 
published the famous Wolfenbuttel 
manuscript of Professor Herman Sam- 
uel Reimarus. As long as the immemo- 
rial theology of the churches clad Jesus 
in an elaborate metaphysical dress it 
was impossible, both for the Christian 
as well as the Jew, to study the Naza- 
rene within the framework of his na- 
tional and historical environment. 

Once the Christians themselves be- 
gan to strip the figure of Jesus of the ec- 
clesiastical millinery in which he had 
so long been paraded before the world, 
the Jews were given an opportunity to 
see their famous brother in a new light. 
Essentially this has meant a fresh study 
of the teachings of Jesus according to 
the best canons of modern history, psy- 
chology, and biblical criticism. And 


with this study the Jew has slowly, very | 
slowly, arrived at an entirely new re- | 


valuation. 
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Vill 


Early Christian theology—which was 
a bewildering thing even to Christians 
—prevented the Jews from making a 
careful appraisal of the teachings of the 
Nazarene. The crucifixion hardly si- 
lenced his tongue when Jesus’ name and 
authority were bandied about by the dif- 
ferent Palestinian factions to uphold a 
number of conflicting and partisan 
ideas. Out in the Roman world the Gen- 
tiles made things even worse, for here 
his teachings were at once caught up 
and entangled in a web of pagan and 
semi-pagan speculations. The early re- 
sult of this process can already be seen 
in the Fourth Gospel, which in teach- 
ing, portraiture, and outlook is very far 
removed from the simplicity of the Sy- 
noptics. 

Once the theologizing process got un- 
der way there was nothing to stop its 
extravagances. Creeds now began to pile 
up—huge masses of freezing verbal ab- 
stractions which no one seems to have 
understood. While men wrote that 
which they sincerely believed their chil- 
dren came to believe that which was 
written! 

In a highly mystical and speculative 
age, with a much-divided church, it was 
a foregone conclusion that the words of 
Jesus would sooner or later be relegated 
toa place of secondary importance. Un- 
der the auspices of Constantine, the 
Councli of Nicaea deified the man of 
Galilee. Now, if one were to print the 
Nicaean Creed and the Sermon on the 
Mount in parallel columns it would be 
exceedingly hard to believe that both 
were intended to serve the same end. 
Doubtless the comparison would illus- 
trate how the teachings of the Judean 
Jesus have nothing in common with the 


over-subtle doctrines of the pagan 
Christ. 
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For many centuries both Jews and 
Christians have proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that there were certain ele- 
ments in the teachings of Jesus which 
made them a priori repugnant to his 
fellow contemporaries. As long as men 
were thinking in terms of the creeds this 
was a correct hypothesis, for there is 
nothing more unacceptably alien to the 
Jewish spirit than these historic formu- 
lations of the theology of Christendom. 

Within the last fifty years the creeds 
have perceptibly weakened. More than 
that: they have suffered such a complete 
breakdown that the churches frankly 
regard them as badly written dramas 
which can no longer be acted. Their re- 
moval from the centre of interest has 
shifted the attention of modern Chris- 
tianity back to Jesus. It is just this domi- 
nant change that has had such a tre- 
mendous effect upon the intelligent 
Jew. No longer hampered by the au- 
thoritative interpretations of the church- 
es he is able to go directly to the Gos- 
pels themselves and with the aid of the 
best scholarship study the authentic ut- 
terances of the Nazarene. 

And what does he find there? To his 
surprise he begins to see Jesus as an ar- 
dent Palestinian Jew of the first century 
using identically the same language, 
thought, parables, ethical concepts and 
theological notions as were then in pop- 
ular vogue. He need but compare the 
teachings of Jesus with that of an illus- 
trious contemporary, Rabbi Hillel, to be 
convinced that the ideas of the Galilean 
were of the same flesh and blood. Like 
all the learned men of his age Jesus 
loved indefinite language, vast expres- 
sions, paradoxes, gorgeous imagery, 
vivid parables. 

Take for example such a fundamental 
concept as the “Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The phrase is common in rabbinical 
writings. It appears that there were two 
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currents of thought concerning this 
idea. Some believed that the Kingdom 
would be a material affair, an actual re- 
turn to the Judean throne of a scion of 
the House of David, a rising in splendor 
of the destroyed Jewish nationality, a 
complete shake-off from the yoke of 
Roman oppression. Others again be- 
lieved that the Kingdom was primarily 
a spiritual experience utterly untouched 
by any of the sordid considerations of 
politics. Jesus seemed inclined to the 
spiritual belief, for when he was pinned 
down by a questioner to answer une- 
quivocally concerning this matter he let 
it be known in an unmistakable way 
that the Kingdom was not a matter of 
geography as though one could say, lo! 
here or lo! there, and then begin to map 
it out. No, the Kingdom cannot be lo- 
calized, it has no boundary lines that 
can be drawn upon a chart—the real 
Kingdom is within you. 

No better example of the inwardness 
of Jesus’ teachings could be cited. Yet 
the emphasis was not a new or revolu- 
tionary thing. Jewish thought was long 
familiar with the deep spiritual note. 
For example, in the fifty-first Psalm 
alone there is ample evidence to substan- 
tiate this contention. It must be remem- 
bered that Jesus never explained to any 
extent what the Kingdom is. That was 
quite unnecessary, since those who 
heard him were sufficiently familiar 
with the idea (and Jesus’ notion did not 
differ greatly from theirs). 

As the modern Hebrew sees the Naza- 
rene in the light of this newer estimate 
it can be readily understood that neither 
the man Jesus nor his teachings will con- 
tinue to perpetuate the disagreement be- 
tween the Jew and the Christian. An- 
other matter altogether will keep that 
up—a matter not of history, or science, 
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or biography, or ethics—but one of the. 
ology. 
IX 


The divinity of Jesus—by which is 
meant his deityship—will always strike 
the Jew as illogical. It was Heinrich 
Heine, I believe, who said that it would 
be forever impossible for Israel to em- 
brace Christianity, for no other reason 
than the utter impossibility of getting 
one Jew to believe that another Jew was 
divine. I will not go so far as to claim 
that monotheism is a Jewish instinct, 
but I do agree with Heine that the the- 
ology of the churches presents the Jew- 
ish mind with a hopeless tangle of prob- 
lems. 

Theology!—there is the crux of the 
whole matter. The Jew would see Jesus 
in a Jewish framework, the churches 
persist in viewing him in terms of the 
ancient creeds. The Jew would under- 
stand the Nazarene as a product of Jew- 
ish development on Jewish soil; the 
churches insist that he was the work of 
the Holy Ghost. The Jew would look at 
him through the glasses of history; the 
churches encourage men to use the 
lenses of doctrine, specially prepared 
according to the requisites of a pre- 
arranged system. The intelligent Jew 
enjoys the Jesus of the Synoptics, the 
churches adore the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel. And so the grand division goes 
on between the brethren of Jesus and 
his followers. . . . 

What of the future? If I may venture 
a prophecy I believe that the Jewish 
world will move toward a progressive 
appreciation of Jesus in proportion as 
the Christian world turns its back on 
the whole abracadabra of medieval the- 
ology. When that dav arrives men will 
set new levers to raise the universe! 
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Herself 





BY KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 


oT to let Mother know . . . not 
N to let Mother know! 

Mother’s face had a sort of 
radiance. That was what the little girl 
feared: fear ran all along her spine and 
travelled through her blood in separate 
chilly vessels when she thought of that 
radiance in Mother’s face as it turned 
toward her. She could see it watching 
from the window, always shining there, 
ready to dazzle into a smile, ready to 
light her little journeyings from this 
side of the garden to that. She wanted to 
escape from it, to avoid it. Sometimes 
she put her arm across her face. Then 
Mother laughed: “What you hiding 
from, Poppet?” The little girl would 
call out, “F’om you, mom,” and that 
was the truth. But it was not a playful 
truth, it was a serious one. Mother’s 
radiance was terrible. 

When she was released from it—for 
sometimes a caller would come and 
sometimes a servant for consultation 
and sometimes Mother would lie down 
for a little rest—she ran about like a 
lamed bird, fluttered, sang low, sang 
shrill, and ended always back of the 
peony hedge where the sun-flowers 
grew against the wall.-Under the brick 
wall a ditch had been dug, a dry ditch 
now, though once it had drained off 
the garden. It went under an arch. 
Through this came in that other girl, 
to whom she had given a quaint name, 
Herself. 

Herself, dirty, tangled, rowdy-haired, 
hoarse-whispering, Herself, who was 
not afraid, Herself, who knew every- 
thing that little girls were not sup- 
posed to know. Herself, who liked dirt, 
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the filthier the better, who liked to pull 
off the butterfly’s wings, and who did- 
n’t care. She didn’t care. She didn’t care. 
Like a worm in the earth, she wriggled 
about, not caring. She would laugh at 
God. She would mock Him. She knew 
things about boys, knew the ugly way 
that babies come, too ugly and too inter- 
esting for Mother to tell. Mother had a 
pretty story about a stork and angels, 
pretty clean white fat babies lying asleep 
on water-lily pads. Pretty. Everything 
Mother told her was pretty. Heaven. 
Guardian angels. Even God . . . a big 
kind man with wings. Sleep was kind. 
The Dark was a beautiful angel who 
wrapped you in a loving cloak. That 
other girl knew better. Sleep was . . . 
Dreams. Naughty dreams. You had 
your own way. You didn’t care. The 
Dark was full of all the Things you had 
been told not to see. Devils were in the 
dark. Ghosts. Bloody murderers and 
whispering thieves. That made life fun. 
If you didn’t care. That other girl said 
that God was not a kind old man. He 
forgave you only because Jesus Christ 
had let men put nails into his hands and 
feet. That was the price of forgiveness. 
If it hadn’t been for that, He would have 
sent you into an everlasting fire to roast. 
And Jesus did it because he had been 
sent to do it. God liked suffering but 
Jesus didn’t want to die. He cried and 
prayed. But God forced him to let him- 
self be killed. He might have gone away. 
But God told him to stay and be 
scourged and killed. So you were wash- 
ed in his Blood. Did you like to be wash- 
ed in blood ? That was not pretty. But it 
was exciting. The girl scratched her leg 
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with a big thorn and showed you blood. 
She smeared it all over. You got it on 
your face. Blood. 

That strange child wanted to come 
into the house. She was not afraid of 
Mother. Mother was a liar. Mother was 
scared. Mother had to pretend that 
things were pretty. Herself was not 
scared. Let her come into the house just 
once. She wanted to make it dirty, 
please! She wanted to stick out her 
tongue at Mother. Wanted to say Some- 
thing Bad. To see how Mother looked. 
Perhaps Mother would punish her. To 
be whipped, that was exciting. 

In the midst of one of these hidden 
interviews, Mother would call, “Where 
are you, precious?” That was the signal 
to run to meet Mother and kiss her and 
hug her as though she would never be 
done . . . close, close, so that Mother 
might not see the little smear of blood 
upon her face. 


One day that other child followed 
close and quietly and came into the 
house. Mother had a long talk with her, 
took her away into the South Parlor. 
They were shut in a long time. The 
child was terrible. Mother whipped her. 
That made Mother cry, but the child 
only pretended to cry. She yelled be- 
cause she was excited and wanted all the 
house to hear and to admire her. After 
the whipping she stayed always in the 
house. Mother was sad, her radiance 
faded a little but that girl stayed. There 
were no explanations. 

All this drew Mother and her little 
daughter very close and made them very 
dear to each other. They did not talk 
much about the other child. They tried 
to forget. 

But all the while, instead of forget- 
ting, the loving daughter wondered 
why she had let a stranger come into 
the house? Why had she ever let it be 
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seen by Mother? That was the terrible 
mistake. That was what made life hard. 
Before that, she had enjoyed knowing 
the queer, bad girl. It had been a hor- 
rid, fascinating sort of secret, an adven- 
ture. Now it wasn’t that. It was unhap- 
piness and shame. She knew that she 
should have driven that one away ... 
out there by the old ditch. She should 
never have listened to her wild bad talk. 
She should not have allowed her to fol- 
low into the house. 

She wept, “Mother darling, why don’t 
you get rid of that girl?” 

Mother stroked the long sleek golden 
hair. 

“I can’t do that, my precious, unless 
you will he]p me.” 

“Tll help you. Mother. Let’s try.” 

They tried. They were cruel. They 
starved her, they left her out long bit- 
ter nights in the frosty garden. They 
hoped that she might run away. All 
night long the little girl indoors could 
not sleep, listening to the whimpering 
thing. She would get up and let her in 
and the cold stranger would creep into 
her bed, close under the covers, getting 
warm. 

Mother said, “You are not in earnest 
about driving away that child. You love 
her.” 

“Don’t you, Mother?” 

Mother shivered. “She is like a child I 
knew once . . . that’s why.” 


The time came for a good little girl 
to be sent away to boarding-school to 
learn how to grow up politely, as all the 
other good little girls were learning. 
That was a lovely school filled with the 
nicest sort of little girls. At boarding- 
school the daughter was happier than 
she had ever been except when the long- 
ing came upon her for the ease and 
warmth of home. At such times she 
wanted Mother and she wanted her old 
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familiar friend and enemy. She was 
haunted by the hoarse whispering voice, 
the thick arms and the queer deep- 
earthy smell. There was a freedom in 
being with that queer and secret com- 
panion not to be found with any one 
else in the whole world. . . . She was 
never afraid. The nice girls were afraid, 
so were the teachers; they were all pre- 
tending that the world was pretty, that 
children, especially young girls, were 
very pretty and that womanhood was 
the prettiest thing of all. 

In the middle of the winter, her 
room-mate fell sick and had to be taken 
to the infirmary. She missed her dread- 
fully. There was no one to whisper to 
after the lights went out. One night, she 
noticed in her room an earthy smell. 
She sat up in bed and whispered. Yes, 
the strange old companion had come. 
She crept into bed and they went to 
sleep after a long while in each other’s 
arms. 

That newcomer was a terrible danger 
and an agonizing secret. She kept her 
hidden away out of sight of teachers and 
girls. But after a long while she let her 
best school-friend into the secret. Next, 
the best friend told a chum. Soon there 
were about a dozen girls who knew. 
They would come to her room for se- 
cret meetings when, all in the dark, 
that girl would entertain them. It was 
exciting. She had the girls quivering, 
tittering, blushing, thrilled, ashamed. 
They called these secret meetings, 
“Ghastly Evenings.” The hoarse whis- 
per would tell about the Bloody Mur- 
derers and the Grim Gray Ghosts, 
would describe dreadful tortures of 
beautiful young men in dungeons miles 
down under the earth, where rats scut- 
tled and long-legged insects lived. One 
of the very little girls began to have 
nightmares. That amused all the others 
because they had awful dreams too, but 





being almost as brave as the inventor of 
the horrible stories, they did not cry out 
or wake the teachers. 

Dolly’s nightmares grew worse and 
worse and at last the little girl had hys- 
terics in the daytime and was sent home. 
Later came a letter from Dolly’s 
Mamma. 

The head teacher called for a certain 
pupil. 

“You are one of our nicest girls,” she 
said, “and I can find no fault with you 
at all. But Dolly has told her mother 
that there is a girl at school who has 
been talking to some of you about dread- 
ful things. Dolly says that . . . you will 
know. Now, I have no complaint to 
make of you. Your deportment has been 
excellent, so has your scholastic record. 
The nicest pupils seem to like you, to 
choose you for a friend. But I must get 
to the bottom of this. Please tell me, if 
you can, what Dolly means.” 

She cried and cried. She didn’t say a 
word about that hidden comrade of 
hers. She just cried and cried. The 
teacher was grave and kind. She sent 
the sobbing girl to her room to think it 
all over and to pray. There, instead of 
praying, she wrote to Mother and asked 
to be taken away. 

She gave no reason. She just wrote a 
letter blistered with tears and begged 
and prayed Mother to take her home 
. . . before it was too late. 

The head teacher said, “I am glad that 
your mother is taking you away, for I 
feel that in some mysterious fashion, 
you have been a bad influence in the 
school. And yet I can find no fault with 
you. You are so pretty and so gentle and 
so good.” And she cried and kissed the 
young girl, stroking her long sleek 
golden hair. 


“Coming out” was the most exciting 
thing that had ever happened. It meant 
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lovely dresses, dancing, theatres, flow- 
ers, competitive girl-friends and young 
men. She forgot all about that other 
girl. She was too gay, too busy, and too 
tired to listen to hoarse whisperings. 
All the ugly facts were forgotten. There 
was so much music, such splendid inti- 
mate dancing. The young men’s bodies 
were clean and strong, they made her 
feel clean and strong and quick with 
bright warm blood. And the music set 
to its deep pulse-rhythms all that she 
had really enjoyed of that companion’s 
courage and release from care. It was 
blessed freedom to be frank and brave, 
to feel that if life could not be pretty it 
could be splendid, eager, noisy, real. 
Physical weariness was better than any- 
thing she had yet tasted, it freed her 
from other preoccupations. Weariness 
that came from loud laughter, from 
meaningless shouting, from intermi- 
nable throbbing of drums and feet, freed 
her mysteriously from shame, unclean- 
ness, and from fear. 

And yet, Mother had never seemed so 
far away. Mother did not understand 
the splendid fierce release. She had un- 
derstood the other trouble, had liked 
whipping that child and starving her 
and locking her up. She had liked the 
shedding of sorrowful, anxious tears on 
her own little daughter’s bright soft 
hair. But by the dancing and the music 
and the loud staccato talk Mother was 
frightened. Something might happen to 
her child. 

When she cut off that lovely shining 
hair, Mother sobbed, “My baby is gone. 
My sweet baby is dead,” but the young 
girl stretched up her long white arms 
and stretched out her long slim body, 
hard and supple from laughter and 
dancing and speeding about by day and 
night, and felt that the long hair had 
been a weight and a curtain and that for 
lack of it her neck was clean and her 


head proud. That other One was gone, 
lost . . . dead. She laughed to think of 
her. But Mother missed that Trouble 

. it had been exciting, terrible, a 
cause for darling tears. 

There was a boy with gray eyes whom 
she loved. He was an absurd and laugh- 
provoking boy, a young golliwog with 
a weird loose-hung beautiful body and 
a beautiful voice and with a gift for the 
mimicry of every solemn and porten- 
tous grimace in the world. He loved her 
body and he told her so. 

“Tt fits,” he said,” but I haven’t the 
money to buy it from you. Have you any 
money?” 

She had no money. Mother told her 
she could have none for years and years 
and years. She must marry a man who 
was able to stand on his own feet and to 
make his way in the world. The boy’s 
father, who did have money, said, “Boy 
must begin at the bottom of the ladder 
just as I did. He can’t afford to marry 
for years and years.” 

The boy kissed her, when she cried. 
She loved him and he loved her. They 
told the world. Her mother said, 
“Wait.” The boy’s father said, “Wait.” 

They waited and they danced and 
their passion presently turned to quar- 
relling and tears and hate. They knew 
what would cure his nervous quarrel- 
ling but they were afraid. 

It was then that the other girl came 
back. 

Rather than let the boy meet with this 
creature, she told him never to see her 
again. He said, “Right,” and walked 
away from her. He went all the way 
down the hall to the front door. She 
stood between the curtains of the draw- 
ing-room. His moving feet pulled tight 
cords on her heart. 

“You are a damn fool,” said that other 
girl, roughly, loudly. 

To hide the slattern with her bold 
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eyes, her rough hair, and her thick red 
mouth, the sleek and golden daughter 
of the house drew the two curtains all 
about her. 

But the boy whirled like a top. 

“By God! You've said it! That’s the 
girl I want.” 

He came back and tore her from the 
curtains. There she stood, that other 
girl, laughing like a fish-wife. 

But the shamed child who loved him 
ran away and hid. And she would never 
see the gray-eyed boy again. He did not 
want to come back after that night. He 
had been frightened and disgusted. He 
had liked more than anything else the 
cleanness that was hers. It was the clean- 
ness and the strength of her beautiful 
body that had made it “fit.” 


Then the right man came along. 

She knew at once that he was the right 
man because he matched with all the 
Pretty Things, with guardian angels and 
the Big Kind Man with Wings. Mother 
was so pleased with him. He was thirty- 
seven years old—seventeen years older 
than she was—and when she was with 
him it was like being with the memory 
of her father, tender and kind, stolen 
from that first right in him which 
Mother had had, and this made her 
heart beat with a secret triumph. And 
he was handsome in a close-knit, level 
way, strong without any of the boy’s 
weird suppleness. Oh, how hard she 
tried to please this older man! She had 
never taken so much trouble. She would 
watch his face for every brightness of ap- 
proval, for every shadow of distaste. She 
studied to be the Ideal Woman. She 
drew him out on the subject of the Ideal 
Woman. He was very strong in his dis- 
approval of the modern girl. She tried 
not to be a modern girl. She tried to 
wear the dresses he approved, the colors 
he preferred. She would not smoke ciga- 





rettes, nor drink cocktails. She danced a 
foot away from every partner. She 
would not flirt, nor “pet,” nor stay out 
late. 

Mother and she drew very close to- 
gether again. The girl that this man 
loved and Mother’s precious girl were 
so alike. It was a going back to the old 
days when Mother and she had had so 
many good crying times together, when 
they had tried to drive the other girl 
away. This older man even wanted her 
to grow the sleek bright hair. “You are 
really an old-fashioned little girl. You 
have an old-fashioned little face,” he 
said, “a sweet, old-fashioned, rose-bud 
girl, that’s what you are and how I love 
you for it!” 

When this older man kissed her, she 
felt small and shy and flattered. She did- 
n’t want to kiss back. She wanted to be 
kissed and petted tenderly. 

This man had two fortunes, one that 
he had inherited from his grandfather 
and one that he had made himself in 
the Tea and Coffee business. So nobody 
said, “Wait.” They were soon engaged 
to be married and she wore a great blue 
sapphire. The ring seemed as heavy as 
an iron belt. Asleep she dreamed that it 
was welded about her hips and woke up 
screaming. But she was proud of the big 
heavy ring on her thin brown finger. 

The other girl said, creeping in under 
the covers, “When you marry this man, 
I’m coming to live with you.” 

She began to be terribly unhappy. 
Would her fiancé be willing to marry 
her if he knew that another woman 
must come to live with them? Night 
after night the poor girl lay awake try- 
ing to persuade the companion of whom ° 
she was ashamed to let her go alone and 
free into the new life. But that one, un- 
ashamed, just held her tightly with her 
thick hard arms and laughed. 

The next afternoon, sitting beside her 
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lover on the drawing-room sofa, she told 
him all about her foster sister, all that 
she could remember from the first re- 
membered meeting. 

And this wise, brave man drew the 
trembling confessor into his arms— 
thick and strong they felt, like another 
. pair—and kissed her shining head. 

“As if I couldn’t take care of the two 
of you! We'll tame that naughty girl. 
I’m strong enough to keep her in her 
place. She shall come and live with me 
in my house and if she doesn’t learn to 
be a little lady, I’ll beat the life out of 
her, eh? Shall 1?” 

“Oh, how I wish you would!” But, in 
her heart she knew that the “naughty 
girl” was very strong, stronger than this 
man, much too strong for him. 

When she came to live with them af- 
ter they were married the other girl fill- 
ed the master of the house with loath- 
ing. But his eyes glistened as he watched 
her. 

“This is not a nice woman,” he would 
say. “This is not an old-fashioned rose- 
bud girl at all. But neither is she the 
Modern Girl. I don’t know where she 
came from. She reminds me of things I 
have read. I think there is something 
about her in the Bible. A strange wo- 
man ...a strange woman. How coarse 
she is! She makes me shudder. I am ill 
for looking at her.” But all the while, 
his eyes glistened as he talked of her. 

He tried to change and to subdue her. 
This, indeed, became the great preoccu- 
pation of his life. And it increased her 
sense of importance. She pretended to 
begin to reform, pretended to be more 
like the sweet girl that this man loved. 
She stole the bridal clothes and changed 
them daringly, used powder and paint 
and perfume above her uncleanliness 
and stuck false, gilded flowers in her 
wild hair. 

Now, the young wife began to hate 
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this companion with bitterness and fear, 
Because, while he was trying to reform 
her, the man she had married was not 
the man she loved. He lost his tender- 
ness, his gentle, reverent ways. She 
could not love the grim, fierce tyrant 
with glittering eyes who thought that he 
was more than a match for any woman. 

Sometimes, it is true, he would ad- 
mit uneasiness. “This woman is very 
strong,” he would say, “but,” pulling all 
his muscles tight in the hands of his 
masculine will, “we will get the best of 
her, my poor sweet love.” 

At such moments, of doubt and of de- 
pendence, his wife loved him again with 
a deep, new love, warmer and more em- 
bracing than any emotion she had ever 
felt in all her life. Under its influence he 
would really ignore the other woman. 
But, after she had cried for nights and 
days, neglected and alone, the husband 
would give heed to her again. He would 
be sure of his strength. He would begin 
to laugh at his own humility. After such 
discipline the woman would be very 
cunning. She had wiles and ways. And 
the husband, though he dared not ad- 
mit it, was wild with a queer, fevered 
delight, to be again in conflict. 

So, pretending to be the slave of this 
man, pretending that soon, very soon 
he would be altogether master, the wo- 
man began more openly to exercise her 
power. She actually began to appear be- 
fore some of their friends, entertained 
them, scared and obsessed them with 
her terrible unmasculine, unfeminine 
freedom from care and fear. Just as she 
had got around Mother and the nice 
girls at school, so now she began to get 
around their friends. “I-don’t-care . . . 
don’t-care . . . don’t-care. . . .” Like a 
worm in the earth she wriggled about 
their drawing-room, not caring. Laugh- 
ing at laws and fears; at pretty stories 
and at God. At first she would laugh up 
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her sleeve but later when every one was 
used to her boldness, she began to laugh 
more openly. Then the friends grew 
bolder too. They always said that they 
came to the house to see its gentle mis- 
tress, but their mood was like her hus- 
band’s or her own at school. The wo- 
men admired that creature for her cour- 
age and the men were obsessed by their 
desire to overcome her. They wanted to 
get the best of her, to be her master. 
And this they could not do because they 
were afraid. The woman was so much 
stronger than they were. She captured 
them because they were excited by her 
“don’t care . . . don’t care” which beat 
with the rhythm of a drum in all her 
words, her movements and her pulses. 

Now, when the thick strong arms of 
her old companion were flung about her 
neck, the poor girl would weep help- 
lessly and tremble. That deep-earthy 
smell was like the odor of a grave. 

She had a child. At the first cry of 
that weak life, the outsider fled away, 
stopping up her ears as though, at last, 
she were afraid. 

Such happiness came into the clean 
free house. The father was radiant. He 
looked like a young knight. He was 
proud and sweet. He was gay and ten- 
der. He would kneel beside her bed and 
play with his daughter’s tiny, dampish 
fingers. 

They felt that their happiness was 
safe forever. 

Gradually they grew accustomed to 
their fatherhood and motherhood and 
the baby ceased to be a miracle. But its 
care became more and more absorbing 
of attention. Day and night, the mother 
could think only of her baby: its health 
and cleanliness, its charming sleep and 
its entrancing wakefulness. She talked 
to her husband of nothing else. The rest 
of her life was just a vague sort of inter- 
Tuption, something that kept her away 
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from Baby, a troublesome fog through 
which she felt her path back as soon as 
might be to her child. 

It did not occur to her that her hus- 
band could not share this profound pre- 
occupation, that he might feel neglect- 
ed and alone. He was still very tender 
and kind. But he began to be restless, 
active, gay. He wanted to go out, to play 
with his old friends, to make new 
friends. He wanted “parties,” to go to 
them, to give them. She was dreadfully 
bothered and bored. She was far too 
much interested in the baby to care for 
other people, far too tired and too tied- 
down by hours of feeding, waking, 
sleeping, to want to go to parties. So, 
after a fretful while, during which he 
coaxed and grumbled, he began to go 
about alone. 

For a time the young wife was re- 
lieved, then she began to be alarmed. He 
was so rarely at home and when he was 
there he was preoccupied, gently indul- 
gent to her and to the baby but always 
humming or whistling dance-tunes, 
song-tunes, under his breath. 

“This is the way husbands are lost,” 
she said to her own mind, “but what 
am I to do? Baby is so important and so 
exciting. I wish there were two of me, 
one to care happily for Baby and one to 
entertain and interest my husband, 
make him want to come home and to 
stay home, make him afraid to run 
away.” And, for the first time in more 
than a year, she thought of some one 
else . . . some one who had gone away 
in dread of motherhood. 

She was alone in the house that night 
and Baby was asleep. From some other 
house a short distance away, there came 
the sound of jungle music, monotonous 
as heart-beats. It was a sultry, heavy 
night. Once in a while, a gusty, tired 
wind leaped up and fell again... 
earth-bound. 
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She opened her door and stepped out 
into the soft thickness of the garden. 
There was not a star. The night was 
even, black and dense against her face. 
It might have been a vast piece of rich 
cloth; it might have been the black, 
thick breast of a colored Mammy. 
She felt that she could have pushed 
it away with her hands. The music 
sounded louder, nearer, but, except 
when the wind bounded up wearily 
and dropped, there was no other sound 
at all. 

She moved a few steps forward 
through the dark, which seemed to 
move too with her to give her space and 
breath. She waited, trying to think. It 
would be easier to call back this old fa- 
miliar than to neglect the baby and to 
run about to parties and to give parties 
with her husband .. . easier, less fa- 
tiguing, less of a strain. She could stay 
at home and her husband would stay at 
home too. She knew that he would be 
excited by the return of his rebel and his 
temptress. He wanted her back—secret- 
ly, perhaps. Maybe it was in search of 
her that he ran about from one party to 
another. 

She raised her voice as the wind lifted 
itself languidly and the trees sighed just 
once. 

She called the name fearfully, for it 
was a fearful name. 

No one answered. No one came. She 
felt suddenly very lonely and very much 
afraid. She ran back into the house and 
locked the glass door. 

She turned on all the lights and sat 
down to play on the piano. She could 
not drown that other music, playing 
louder as though the orchestra had 
come out upon the terrace. 

There came the sound of a slow foot- 
step out there in the throbbing dark. 

Up she jumped, her heart shaking, 
unlocked the door and let the wind flow 





past her, warm and wild and deep- 


earthy, into the empty room. 


The master of that house was not 
glad to see the woman who returned. 
He was angry and alarmed. Besides, she 
had changed. She was dull and sullen. 
A certain bitter quality had entered into 
her carelessness so that she was less un- 
selfconscious, less alive. But she had all 
her terrible freedom from fear, her 
don’t-care, don’t-care. It was less wild, 
to be sure, less childish and more dan- 
gerous. She was less unclean, not quite 
so deep-earthy. She had the dull, dazed 
look of some one who has slept the clock 
around in a dark place and is not yet 
awake. 

Nevertheless, though he resented her 
return and gave her a sour contemptu- 
ous greeting, it was easy to see that he 
was interested, even flattered. He did 
not guess that she had been deliberately 
called back for his detention. He fan- 
cied that the strange bold creature had 
returned of her own accord because of 
the lure of his masterfulness, his power 
over her dreadful strength. 

Now, for a while he was her master. 
He could do with her just what he 
wanted. He could humiliate her at will. 
She dressed as he commanded, danced 
and sang, played or was silent at his 
wish. 

And, though the mother loathed what 
she saw and could not love the man in 
his rdle of master, she was pleased with 
the success of her plan. For her husband 
soon lost interest in parties and stayed 
in his own home, to finish forever with 
the taming of that woman who had 
come back. 

Little by little, she showed her old 
vigor. Little by little, she asserted her 
freedom from love and fear. She mock- 
ed her master’s God and wriggling 
about his hearth like a snake she flick- 
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ered her tongue across the faces of his 
household idols. 

He began to realize that she was not 
tamed after all, this mocking helot, and 
he was very angry, very cruel. And more 
and more enslaved. 

She was now the gay and restless one. 
She insisted upon seeing and entertain- 
ing friends. The man had begun to bore 
her. The house was filled with feverish 
noise and laughter. It seemed as though 
its master were afraid to do anything to 
displease the woman. 

His wife stopped her ears. She tried 
to ignore and to forget. But the tumult, 
with the contempt and secret anger that 
it caused her, made her unable to sleep 
or to care properly for the child. So the 
child fell sick. 

She nursed it day and night and then, 
the baby being better, she was terribly, 
terribly tired. 

In all her life she had never been so 
tired. It was like a loosening of the 
bonds of life. There was no courage in 
her and no looking forward. It was a 
longing to be done with the effort that 
is called life. 

Even the baby had ceased to interest 
her. She was tired of the baby because, 
more than anything else, it was her life. 

The other woman was giving a party. 
The guests were about to arrive. In one 
of those borrowed dresses, cut low in the 
back so that shecould struggle into it, she 
moved about the up-stairs rooms sing- 
ing, hoarse and deep, below her breath. 
Her massive hips looked as though they 
would burst through the satin dress be- 
low the dreadful suppleness of her long 
waist. The upper part of her body sway- 
ed like the stalk of a tall swamp flower, 
but below, her body was a root. She 
seemed to pull it up with an effort when 
she moved: lightly swaying above, 
plunging and swinging heavily below, 
this body in motion had the rhythm of 
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quick notes and of slow—two contrary 
rhythms yoked together, fascinating, 
bewildering to watch. One listened to 
her as she moved. 

The mother dropped near her sleep- 
ing baby’s crib, so heavy were her eyes 
that the baby’s face was in a mist. It 
would be impossible to keep awake and 
give the little one her midnight medi- 
cine. The other woman must do it, must 
come up from the party . . . must re- 
member ... ten drops in water, ten 
drops in water. . . . She must not for- 
get. 

So that weary mother went as far 
away from life as possible and fell down 
there and shut out the sound of throb- 
bing music, of loud laughter and of grit- 
ting, pounding feet, the sound of Baby’s 
fretting and wailing, the sound of life. 
It was not sleep that came to her that 
night. It was a long swoon, a complete 
oblivion. 

And the music lasted, beat on, the feet 
shook the house, made its floors vibrate 
and its walls tremble, as though it had 
come to life, had pulses, veins or climb- 
ing sap, as though it were growing in a 
jungle and moved to the passing by of 
beast pads in a tropic night. 

The woman drank to encourage her 
guests, to free the man and his friends 
from fear. To-night no one must be 
afraid. Every one must laugh as she 
laughed, must shout and mock. They 
must forget God and Death and Pretty 
Things. Life must be what she knew it 
was: a dirty, splendid, careless, aimless, 
deathless worm, something that was un- 
troubled by the distance between the 
stars. 

Above the perfume of flowers, the 
aroma of wine, the pungency of smoke, 
the house was filled with the deep-earthy 
odor of her courage. 

At midnight this woman came into 
the nursery. She flapped to and fro like 
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a bat in the nursery. When she took the 
little medicine bottle, she lifted it as 
though it had been a flagon filled with 
molten lead. And she poured out the 
medicine into a glass, counting, “one- 
two-three” but not dropping, pouring 
all the while. She forced the pungent 
dose down the baby’s throat. It choked 
at first, then began to moan. 

Back the woman went again to her 
party. She flapped and bounded down 
the wide, polished stairs, singing her 
song. 

The party lasted until broad day. Sun 
came in at the eastern windows. The 
servants were scared by what they saw. 


It was the cessation of all noise that 
woke the baby’s mother. She felt very 
clear in the head and dry and light. Her 
first thought was for her little girl and 
she sped back to the nursery along the 
halls and down the stairs. 

The baby lay in its crib with the sun 
in its face. It was quite blue and very 
cold. 

She screamed aloud, ran to the bottle 
and saw what had been done. She caught 
up the baby. It was not dead. It’s tiny 
heart moved weakly at long intervals 
and its breath fluttered, paused, flutter- 
ed again just like an insect that will die. 

Holding the fragile thing to her 
breast, she flew down the stairs, calling 
for her husband. Through the torn and 
distracted rooms she went, calling, seek- 
ing. Everywhere lay shattered glass, 
scattered flowers, broken food, and spill- 
ed wine. A guest lay asleep, half on a 
sofa, half on the floor. Delicate chairs 
had been overturned. A tall clock had 
been pulled out into the middle of the 
room and some woman had tied her 
girdle about it and stuck a man’s hat 
over its bland face. It was still talking 
its solemn nonsense: TICK TACK. It 
was a Grandfather’s Clock. 
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The baby’s father, asleep among some 
cushions on a couch, woke to the sound 
of her keening, to her icy grasp. 

Slowly he understood: the baby was 
dying, dying. It had been given an over- 
dose of the doctor’s powerful drug. 
Send for that doctor quickly, quickly, 
she cried, using all the names she had 
for their old tenderness, calling him her 
lover, her husband, Baby’s father! Send 
for that doctor, please. 

They rang and rang at the telephone 
and at last the doctor came. 

The father, bluish-white, dishevelled 
in his dress-clothes, the mother, waxen 
pale in her blue wrapper and her hang- 
ing, golden hair, waited upon his ver- 
dict. 

“She may live. She may. There’s a 
specialist . . .” 

“For God’s love, where is the special- 
ist?” 

The specialist was not very close at 
hand but the father set out at once to get 
him. He would go by airplane and by 
airplane they would come back, the spe- 
cialist and he. They would be back be- 
fore sunset. 

“You won't be in time, I fear,” the 
doctor whispered to him. “But it is bet- 
ter to travel than to wait, it is better to 
try than to give up. That is why I told 
you about this man. I'll stay with your 
poor wife and do what can be done. 
The man has a new way.” 

The servants set the house in order. 
They whispered about these people and 
their friends all day as they set the house 
in order and ran about getting little 
things for the doctor and for their mis- 
tress. 

The baby lived, the baby still lived. 
The doctor would not let her die. He sat 
there beside the crib, not letting her die, 
pushing away Death with his clever 
hands. “I wish that man would come,” 
he said at twilight. “I want you to leave 
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the nursery now, you tired mother, and 
go away somewhere. I will call you if 
... 1 must.” 

She went away. 

She went down-stairs in the twilight 
and lifted the rug from that other wo- 
man, where she lay, still deep in a 
drunken slumber, flushed and limp. 
The mother said, “You are a murderess. 
I condemn you. I sentence you. I will 
execute you before my husband comes 
back.” 

She brought down a narcotic from 
the medicine closet in her husband’s 
bathroom. 

“You gave my baby an overdose,” 
said the mother sternly. “Now let us 
see what an overdose will do for you. 
You are trying to wake up. I see you 
twitching. Your heavy hands are awake. 
You shall not open your eyes again. 
You shall never again see my husband 
nor my child.” 

She poured out the drug. She poured 
the narcotic down the gullet of the wo- 
man. And the thick hand stopped mov- 
ing, the flush faded, there was no twitch- 
ing at the coat-sleeve of consciousness. 

When that body was deeply, deeply 
drugged, she took it by the shoulders 
and dragged it out of the house. 

It was almost night already. Fireflies 
came in and out silently at different lev- 
els in the still tall air. She dragged the 
unconscious body across the flower-beds 
and the turf and along the paths to the 
farthest corner of the garden behind 
some bushes under the brick wall. And 
there she dug a deep grave. For hours 
she dug, patiently, strongly, dug the 
deepest grave ever dug by a woman for 
the body of a woman. And into it she 
rolled that body. It fell and turned over 
with its face in the damp earth. And she 
buried it alive. 

She tramped down the dirt and tram- 
pled down the sod until it fitted tight 
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and smooth above the drugged and 
smothered woman. 

“I know you are not dead,” said the 
woman who stood above and saw that 
there were little white stars now in the 
garden. “I know that you are not dead. 
But you are buried under the earth and 
the earth is the only thing as heavy and 
as strong as you are. If you climb up 
out of the earth again you must be weak 
and changed.” 

She went back into the house. 

The specialist had come and was 
working over the baby. They would not 
let her come into the room. 

She went to her bed and lay under the 
sheet, wet and shivering. All night she 
was not called. She lay awake, shivering 
and wet. 

She found that she thought long, 
long thoughts about a strange bold 
child who years ago had crawled into 
her garden by the dry ditch beneath the 
wall. Was she sorry for that creature 
whom she had buried alive? Had she 
ever loved her at all? Before hate began, 
had she loved that companion of her 
guilty loneliness a little? Could she 
have loved her more? 

Too late. Too late now, she told her 
shivering heart. That girl is buried in 
the garden, she cannot breathe. Her 
mouth is in the earth. She has gone back 
to the earth. Too late to laugh, too late 
to love, too late to understand. But .. . 
how strong she had been! How brave! 

Her husband came and stood beside 
her. He was pale, ashamed, exalted. 
There were tears upon him. 

“The baby is alive . . . will live,” he 
said. 

He wept with his head upon his 
wife’s sick breast. 


He never asked a single question 
about the other woman. At first he did 
not even seem to notice that she was no 
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longer there. But, after a time, he began 
to look furtively about the house, as 
though he had lost something. His wife 
smiled to her own heart. Let him look. 
Oh, let him look. He saw her smile and 
his eyes were hurt and secretive and 
frightened, but he could not help look- 
ing for what was lost. 

He went out into the garden. Every 
night when the dark stood up amongst 
the trees and the wind blew and he 
heard the jungle music from the Inn, 
he would go as though absently into 
the garden and she would hear him 
wandering about, looking for some one. 
She would then play the piano loudly, 
scornfully, in triumph. She knew that 
he would never find the other woman. 
Sometimes when he thought the trees 
were loud enough in the wind to cover 
the sound of his voice, he called softly. 
He called a name. His voice was fearful 
and full of pain. She played louder than 
the trees were roaring to drown her hus- 
band’s troubled, calling voice. 

Then he began to search in the lanes 
and in the town. If he saw some one 
that looked a little like that woman he 
would follow her home and question 
her. His wife did not care. She knew 
that he could never find what he looked 
for and that he could never be satisfied. 
He might fancy a resemblance but that 
would only sharpen his longing for the 
original, his longing and his fear. So she 
was serene and cool and patient. Some 
day he would be tired of searching. He 
would give up. 

But he began to travel through the 
world. He went on business trips to dis- 
tant countries and he was sad to go. He 
would kiss his wife and his daughter 
tenderly. She knew that he was still 
looking, still searching for what was 
lost. 
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When he came home he would be 
kind and gentle. She loved him faith- 
fully and sadly. She was satisfied be- 
cause she had buried that woman so 
deeply in the earth. She found life tran- 
quil, serene, and she was more and more 
absorbed in the health and the joy of 
the little growing girl, soothed by the 
intermittent presence of the man she 
loved. It was enough for her now that 
he was a kind father and a tender hus- 
band ... when he was at home. Let 
him search, let him search the whole 
world over until he should be tired. She 
would not let her heart be troubled by 
that long, vain, secret search. 

She was happiest when she sat in her 
window and watched the child playing 
in the garden. How pretty and graceful 
the little creature was with her light 
limbs and spreading, flying hair. It was 
beautiful to see her dance and run, sing- 
ing high, singing low, and hiding from 
mother, to jump out with a Boo and a 
cataract of mirth. 

One afternoon, the mother had gone 
out upon an errand and came in late. 
Her arms were hungry for the child. 
She ran up to the nursery. It was empty. 
The house was all empty and out in the 
garden it was already dusk. The wind 
was blowing a little now and then. She 
went to the door which opened from 
the drawing-room to the garden and 
called . . . “My Pet! My Pet!” 

The child came running like a little 
hungry dog, threw herself bodily 
against her mother, hugged her close, 
close, close, kissed her as though she 
would never be done. 

“My Mummy. My pretty Mum. I’m 
so glad that you are home.” 

And the mother, holding her off a 
little, looked down and saw a tiny 
smear of blood on the child’s rosy face. 
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Will the New Pessimists and 
Humanists Make the 
1930's the Solemn Decade? 








FTER the war came the Great Scep- 
A ticism, but this has passed; we 
are now in the age of the Sol- 

emn, and the present heresy is to be gay. 
| On all sides we meet the most terrible 
| prophecies, hear earnest calls to repen- 
tance and reconstruction. Mr. Stuart 
Chase outlines the dismal horrors of a 
three-hours war which is to reduce our 
great cities to something less than the 
dust, and if we venture to lift our heads 
to the God whom some of us hazily 
thought existed beyond the dance of the 
electrons, Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch and 
Mr. Walter Lippmann movingly re- 
prove us with the assurance that he isn’t 
there. The iron universe which Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell constructed some years ago 
in his “A Free Man’s Worship” has cap- 
tured the imagination of a solemn 
priesthood who chant that there is no 
God and that Einstein is his prophet. 
Nor dare we solace ourselves with art. 
Shoals of critics swim in upon us with 
every magazine with messages to the ef- 
fect that the state of art is a state of chaos. 
One professor assures us that mankind 
took the wrong turn with Bacon and 
with Rousseau, and calls us to retrace 
our steps—to what or whom is not quite 
clear. Another writer tells us with the 
most serious air that our prose shows all 
the symptoms of a decline, and a third 
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Amidst the Encircling Gloom 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


that our universities, from which we 
might expect enlightenment, are in a 
state of abysmal barbarism. And what 
banners are thrust into our bewildered 
hands!—“centrality of taste,” “the inner 
check,” “humanism,” “back to Milton,” 
“back to Plato,” and even, in some quar- 
ters, back to Thomas Aquinas and the 
all-embracing fold of Rome! 

After every great social upheaval 
there is always a movement of reaction, 
but never in American life, and rarely 
in the history of the Western world, has 
this movement been of such terrific so- 
lemnity as that which the literary de- 
velopment of the last five years has 
given us. The New Solemnity is to lead 
us all to the New Reconstruction; and 
man—poor, cowering little man—is to 
build once more his paper forts, hearten 
himself with the Dutch courage of a 
glamorous phrase, and, whistling sober 
tunes drilled into him by his new school- 
masters, put on the garb of the Anglo- 
Catholics or the New Humanists and 
seriously concern himself with the vital 
things of life, which, it seems, he has 
forgotten. 

There is something ludicrously like 
the spectacle of a naughty boy being dis- 
ciplined for playing hookey, in the ad- 
monitions addressed to average human- 
ity by its rising generation of peda- 
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gogues. The human race has stolen 
away from school, robbed the apple or- 
chard of forbidden fruit, set off the 
wicked dynamite of the World War, 
and now, sadly frightened at the mis- 
chief wrought, is back in the classroom 
again, laboriously copying moral sen- 
tences from the blackboard, such sen- 
tences as the Puritan schoolmasters of 
an earlier age delighted to terrify the 
young withal. Having spoiled all his 
playthings, the mischievous infant is 
now to be reprimanded. “See what you 
have done!” exclaim the entire faculty 
in chorus. “You had a nice toy in sci- 
ence, and you used it to break up all 
your other playthings. You told smutty 
stories behind the barn, and spoiled 
your taste for the good sound moral 
tales we furnished you, and you are so 
utterly depraved that you don’t go to 
Sunday school, and for all that you shall 
be soundly scolded and severely spank- 
ed. How will you like it when you have 
to go out in the dark all alone with no 
comfortable thoughts of a kindly father 
to keep your spirits up?” 

Good heavens! Was mankind never 
gloomy before? Are we the first to have 
got ourselves into an intellectual mud- 
dle, and is the only solution of our diffi- 
culties a solemn face and a large dose of 
Moral Earnestness? Has the natural 
man no rights which an intellectual is 
bound to respect, and must he refrain 
from kissing his wife and children with- 
out first consulting a psychoanalyst? 
Because we are compounded of frail 
mortality are we to do nothing but la- 
ment we are not demigods, and, since 
the future is as dark as it always was, 
forego our natural delights and become 
Trappists? Our leaders chant a perpetu- 
al morituri salutamus, and would grave- 
ly lead us in a ghastly dance of death to 
a cosmic grave. They have all apparent- 
ly read the fable of the monarch, the 
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duty of whose slave it was in the midst 
of every banquet to whisper in his ear, 
“Remember death,” and are so concern- 
ed with the funeral that they will not let 
us enjoy the baked meats. 

Pessimism is no new discovery of the 
human race. The heavens have been 
iron before, with fear confronting us at 
every turn in the road. “All the rivers 
run into the sea,” said the Preacher, 
“yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again. All things are full of 
labour, man cannot utter it.” The book 
of the Hebrew writer antedates by some 
thousands of years the bleak despair of 
our modern jeremiahs, and yet, be- 
tween “Ecclesiastes” and Mr. Krutch’s 
“The Modern Temper,” the poor fool- 
ish human race has managed to get in 
a good many kalends not altogether ig- 
norant of joy. Those who believe the 
modern theory that matter is a purpose- 
less dance of electrons had better read 
Lucretius and Petronius. 

“Hoc illo magis aut minus placere 
Non posset, nisi lite destinata 
Pugnarent dubio tenore senus,” 

wrote the Roman cynic, but, despite his 
lament for the fallibility of knowledge, 
we have made some progress since, and 
are likely in all probability to make 
more progress still. 

In truth, the contemporary pessimists 
need to be reminded that they are not 
the first to discover the riddle of exist- 
ence. Even while they are admiring the 
total grayness of their own despair, 
some one should match phrases with 
them from the vast literature of the 
world. “What am I?” Tennyson lyri- 
cally inquired. 

“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 
Yet, even as he wrote, pantomimes 
were being performed at the Christmas 
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theatres, and the immortal Micawber 
was just beginning to wait for some- 
thing to turn up. 

Literature and the arts have always 
been in a bad way. Our literary chaos is 
just about parallel to that which Mr. 
Gabriel Harvey and Sir Philip Sidney 
learnedly complained of in the days of 
Good Queen Bess, when young Mr. 
Shakespeare was writing “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the ink was yet wet on the 
pages of “The Faerie Queene.” Persons 
who tell us that we have no standards 
ought to read Mr. Pope’s “Dunciad” 
once a month for the good of their 
souls; besides picking up a good many 
phrases with which to belabor us, they 
might learn that the state of letters was 
feeble even then. I open my Matthew 
Arnold to the famous essays on “Culture 
and Anarchy,” and find that Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison “is very hostile to culture” 
in 1869, that, owing to the barbarians 
and the philistines, “we have most of 
us little idea of a high standard to choose 
our guides by, of a great and profound 
spirit” (how astonishingly like our hu- 
manists sixty years later!); and yet 
George Eliot and Carlyle and Trol- 
lope and Browning and Tennyson and 
William Morris and Dickens and New- 
man and Swinburne were all alive and 
writing; Thackeray had just died, “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel” was ten 
years old, and in two years more the 
first of the Wessex novels was going to 
get itself written. I remember that the 
late Sir Edmund Gosse solemnly buried 
literature about 1900, but it has since 
proved an extremely lively corpse, and 
Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bennett, Robert 
Frost, Ellen Glasgow, and various other 
persons by no means to be despised have 
produced a vast number of volumes 
since. The state of literature, like Tur- 
key in the nineteenth century, has al- 
ways been, if we are to believe the phy- 


sicians, just tottering to a fall, but both 
Turkey and the arts manage, despite 
the whole medical college, miraculously 
to survive. 

Even as we remind them of these 
facts, however, our schoolmasters, cast- 
ing a gloomy eye at the cosmic weather, 
argue wearily that the fact we have been 
deceived before is a very good reason 
why we should not be deceived again; 
and if their predecessors had mistaken 
grounds for despair, that is all the more 
reason for believing that our present 
outcast state must be final and incurable. 
Mr. Krutch (who is in real life, I imag- 
ine, a very jolly fellow) concludes his 
admirable volume with the dark saying 
that “ours is a lost cause and there is no 
place for us in the natural universe.” 
“Leaving the future to those who have 
faith in it,” he dismally writes, “we may 
permit ourselves to exclaim, a little 
rhetorically perhaps, 

‘Hail, horrors, hail, 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor.’ ” 
I wonder if all the rhetoric is in Milton. 
The ocean of history is strewn with the 
wrecks of systems once as infallible as 
that in which Mr. Krutch believes, and 
I see no particular reason for believing 
that the latest philosophy is necessarily 
the right one. The truth is that the hu- 
man race is still comparatively young; 
there seems to be some reason to believe 
that even Einstein is not infallible; and 
I for one (perhaps also a little rhetori- 
cally) prefer to wait until all the returns 
are in before pronouncing a verdict of 
universal insanity and confining the 
world in a strait-jacket. Most of us have 
to take our physics on faith. So, for that 
matter, did the Indians who listened, 
awestruck, to the pronouncements of 
their shaman; and a wise scepticism can 
still afford to smile impartially as well 
at the incontrovertible truths which Mr. 
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Krutch has to deliver as at the incon- 
testable utterances of the medicine-men. 

Mr. Krutch and Einstein are presum- 
ably nearer the truth than were, for ex- 
ample, the whirling dervishes; other- 
wise our lot would be sad, indeed; but 
there is a magian finality about the 
prophets in both instances which should 
give the judicious pause. There are no 
more continents to discover, but we still 
have a vast deal to find out. The order- 
ed whirl of the electrons is a very pretty 
picture, the truth of which I have nei- 
ther the authority nor the wish to con- 
test, until minuter researches shall go 
even farther, altering once more the un- 
alterable truths of our day. But we are 
yet several generations from the abso- 
lute, and in the meantime the old, or- 
dered stars are still shining, and if to 
certain ears they no longer proclaim that 
the hand which made them is divine, 
starlight is still beautiful, and (to those 
who have not read too many books) 
love is still sweet beneath them. There 
are a few of us left, stubborn, illogical 
souls, who are occasionally content with 
George Borrow’s statement that the sun 
and the moon are sweet things, broth- 
er, and that so is the wind on the heath. 

Of course the notion that Nature the 
comforter is all about is a notion which, 
I know, is very unfashionable these days, 
despite the vogue of Wordsworth among 
the learned; and Mr. Aldous Huxley 
need scarcely have journeyed all the way 
to the tropics, as he recently did, to re- 
port that Wordsworth was simply no go. 
Wordsworth is an unconscionably tedi- 
ous old gentleman at times, and certain 
of us are not unhappy that he has been 
found out. But if the good William was 
mistaken in seeing a presence in the light 
of setting suns, it will not do to rush to 
the opposite extreme and believe that 
there is an ironic and pitiless devil up 
there simply because the sun doesn’t set 
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and because we go round and round, or 
because it is probably a mass of incan- 
descent energy on which it would be 
very uncomfortable, if not impossible, 
to dwell. The total extinction of that 
same sun was prophesied by Buffon just 
before Wordsworth’s time with mathe- 
matical certainty, since which its life 
has been several times extended, and 
now, I believe, that luminary has become 
a fairly safe risk in the cosmic insurance 
bureau. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
dryly remarked that “I should have felt 
more nervous about the late comet, if | 
had thought the world was ripe. But it 
is very green yet, if I am not mistaken; 
and besides, there is a great deal of coal 
to use up, which I cannot bring myself 
to think was made for nothing.” Of 
course Doctor Holmes, though a toler- 
able scientist in his own day, did not pos- 
sess our modern enlightenment, and 
clearly was indulging in the fallacy of 
final causes, but there is a saving sanity 
in his attitude which we might afford 
to ponder. 

It is wonderful how quickly meta- 
physical feverishness is cured by an old- 
fashioned dosage of common sense. Be- 
cause Polyanna is a thoroughly irritat- 
ing character, we do not have to follow 
Professor Jacques in his curious doctrine 
that, since the spread of gladness does 
not prove anything, the contagion of 
pessimism points toa commendable gen- 
eral acceptance of truth. The charge that 
an optimistic interpretation of the unt- 
verse is a delusion does not necessarily 
indicate that a pessimistic interpretation 
is sound. The little groups of serious 
thinkers who dot the literary landscape 
smile wearily at the luncheon clubs pro- 
claiming in chorus that the world do 
move—a hoary fallacy; but they do not 
reflect that on even less substantial evi- 
dence they swallow—hook, line, and 
sinker—the equally hoary fallacy that it 
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stands still or positively declines. With 
their heads perpetually turned back- 
ward like the false prophets in the “In- 
ferno,” they naturally see time in re- 
verse order; and with the Abbé Raynal 
hold that the Americans in particular 
are “sentenced to remain forever an in- 
ferior race.” As Buffon thought that 
plants and animals necessarily degener- 
ate in the New World, they argue that 
we in the new world of the twentieth 
century are necessarily seeing the degen- 
eration of hope. Why? Somehow I am 
reminded of Cornelia Blimber in 
“Dombey and Son,” whose one lament 
throughout the novel is that she had 
never known Cicero. Living in Cicero’s 
house when a particularly cold wind 
swept down from the Alps, our malcon- 
tents, I imagine, would long for a steam- 
heated New York apartment where, 
without labor, they could be comfortable 
and gloomy, and deny that there is such 
a thing-as progress. 

And forsooth who are they—or we— 
to proclaim that time is ending with us? 
Are we the people that wisdom should 
die with us? I am reminded of the hot 
and manly reproof which the late Stu- 
art Sherman administered to the detrac- 
tors of Stevenson: 

“What lions have these critical fellows 
shot with a bow and arrow that they 
turn up superior noses at Stevenson, 
who merely consorted with thieves and 
harlots in the slums of Edinburgh and 
London, ran through the professions of 
engineering and law before he was 25, 
explored the Scotch coast in a sailboat, 
canoed the Sambre and Oise, slept in a 
lonely bivouac @ la belle étoile in the 
Cevennes, fled to San Francisco by emi- 
grant train, ran away with a wife and 
family, camped on Mount St. Helena, 
chartered his own schooner, sailed the 
South Seas for three years, feasted with 
cannibal chiefs, refused to sleep with 
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their wives, conspired with Kanaka 
kings, was threatened with deportation, 
planted a wilderness, governed a small 
tribe of savages and died in his boots?” 

If one will take Stevenson as a symbol 
of what life can accomplish on this plan- 
et, and is still accomplishing, no argu- 
ment can be more pat. 

But of course this is the romantic fal- 
lacy, and all the sad critics will give you 
unanswerable reasons why the romantic 
fallacy is exploded. Nothing, however, 
can be more romantically fallacious 
than their own dear melancholy. It is 
the malady of René, it is the Byronic 
W eltschmerz ail over again. Like Hein- 
rich Heine, they lament the passing of 
the gods. They wish to go to Plato or to 
Buddha or to Confucius—anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world. With the 
smell of burned gasoline in their nos- 
trils and the sound of riveting machines 
in their ears, they long to be under the 
plane-trees of the Ilissus with Socrates 
or under a bhong-tree with Buddha, 
and, because they are not, the times, not 
they, are out of joint. “Backward, turn 
backward, O time, in thy flight,” is fig- 
uratively on their lips as they yearn for 
the simpler ages when “standards” pre- 
vailed; and of the Arcadian eras of Louis 
XIV or Cesar Augustus they imagine 
that the soul of man was not divided 
against itself, and the riddle of the uni- 
verse had not eaten into thinkers. And 
so Racine is a cult since Lytton Strachey, 
as the Elizabethans used to be a hundred 
years ago, and so, too, is the neatly con- 
structed universe of Milton, and, hav- 
ing it not, they sigh and tell us we are 
all accursed. 

It is too bad that, in place of pointing 
out the fallacies of romanticism and 
then taking over its world-weariness, 
these fellows have not taken over the 
other half of romanticism as well. By- 
ron’s melancholy is as deep as Mr. 
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Krutch’s, but there is a sting to “Don 
Juan,” a bracing genial cynicism, a sense 
of delight in the exercise of his own 
powers, which Byron has, and which I 
do not detect in the pronouncements of 
the contemporary victims of melan- 
cholia. We do not need a bloodless bal- 
let of literary categories like “standards” 
and “taste” and “tradition” half as bad- 
ly as we need a new Hazlitt to bring 
gusto into fashion, and a new Lamb to 
savor for us the classics of the past. A 
sense of humor is one of the valuable 
contributions of the human race to this 
bleak universe. That is why some of us 
are thankful for Will Rogers. 

But like Queen Victoria the gloomy 
men are not amused. Nothing is more 
striking than the unanimity with which, 
forgetting their private woes, they unite 
in condemning Mr. H. L. Mencken as 
an unspeakable meddler in the high af- 
fairs of the mind. I have no brief for 
Mr. Mencken, who has his regrettable 
lapses, but Mr. Mencken, amid all his 
uproar, has had a bully time. He is never 
bored. He has apparently chosen Hot- 
spur rather than Jaques for his model, 
and after cutting up five or six books be- 
fore breakfast, cries out, “Fie on this dull 
work!” and sits down to a hearty meal. 
Prejudices are at least human, and I 
think Rabelais would have understood 
him. At his worst there is a hearty vul- 
garity about Mr. Mencken, there is a 
high and hilarious humor about him at 
his best, which link him with average 
human life. Mr. Mencken is not one to 
die of a pose in aromatic pain. He may 
not speak with the voice of a prophet, 
but he speaks at any rate with the voice 
of a man. Plain living and high think- 
ing are all very well for a week or so, 
but when the results are acute melan- 
cholia, we grow sceptical as to the diet 
prescribed for us which results in such 
low metabolism. 
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Life is still more than logic. “The 
glory of man is, after all,” Professor T, 
V. Smith remarks, “in his peculiar fac- 
ulty of uniting the past and the future 
in an expanded present”—a writer who, 
by the way, reminds us that “the judi- 
cious man, and particularly in our day 
the wise woman, will watch those who 
offer to provide guaranteed beliefs— 
whether as religion or as philosophy— 
as he or she watches those who would 
sell authentic gold bricks.” Add “dis- 
beliefs” and the warning is timely. If the 
gloomy prophets are happy in their mis- 
ery, there is nothing we can do about it, 
and if they cannot be happy even then, 
there is some small argument for letting 
the rest of us go cheerfully about our 
business. It is at least possible that wis- 
dom may be dancing and joy, and to 
announce sepulchrally that this view is 
mere illusion reminds me of the young 
man who could never enjoy a ball for 
thinking that in a hundred years every- 
body present would be dead. 

The schools are still running and 
struggling to turn young animals into 
civilized beings, and the hospitals still 
bring their benediction to some millions 
of sufferers. We count confidently on the 
order of time when we buy tickets for a 
train, and, whatever may be true on 
other planets, on earth things still have 
their beginning, middle, and end. Natu- 
rally this is not very much, but it is 
something, and surely it is no news that 
man’s desires have ever exceeded his 
capacities. Life is still very much what 
it was. There are times when I am struck 
chill with the thought that the cosmos 
cares nothing about me, but there are 
also times when I care nothing about 
the cosmos, and both views should count 
in any total interpretation of values. 
Earthquakes occur, and wars, and the 
population presses against the food-sup- 
ply, yet I have known even cripples to 
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be content. Average human nature can- 
not be forever worrying about the con- 
stitution of the suns, and a fine wisdom 
tells us that our modern knowledge is 
mostly a change of vocabulary. If I had 
a garden, I should still expect my rose- 
bushes to bring forth blossoms in their 
season—at least, I modestly believe they 
would not bear string-beans, and there 
is a certain comfort in knowing that a 
modicum of harmony still exists in this 
wrecked earth. 

Even a sceptic has to assume that the 
laws of syntax exist, or he could neither 
read nor write. Hume, beside whom 
our little doubters are pigmy, was sufh- 
ciently genial, and enjoyed life heartily 
to the end; whereas he laughed at his 
own scepticism, our serious thinkers dare 
not even smile. And need one cite Vol- 
taire? We whine too much. Let us re- 
member the prudent good sense which 
appears in the epitaph written by 
Thomas Chapman, master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, for Henry Jenkins 
the centenarian: 


Blush not, marble, 
to rescue from oblivion 
the memory of 


HENRY JENKINS: 


a person obscure in birth, 
but of a life truly memorable; 
for 

he was enriched 
with the goods of nature, 

if not of fortune, 

and happy 
in the duration, 
if not variety, 
of his enjoyments; 
and 
tho’ the partial world 
despised and disregarded 
his low and humble state, 
the equal eye of Providence 
beheld and blessed it 
with a patriarch’s health and length of days; 
to teach mistaken man, 
these blessings were entailed in temperance, 
or, a life of labour and a mind at ease. 
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We cannot all live to be 169, and few of 
us want to, but the ripe wisdom of the 
eighteenth century went straight to the 
mark in this inscription: remove “Provi- 
dence” from it, and there is no phrase in 
it which is not true enough to-day, even 
for the intellectuals. 

Must we never live because we have 
to die? We do not mention that awk- 
ward verb in our newspapers, and our 
novels no longer end with death-bed 
scenes and marriage-bells, but I am not 
sure the loss is an improvement. A 
tougher age could crack its little joke at 
oblivion. 

“Ci-git Piron, qui fut rien, 
Pas méme un Academicien,” 
runs one celebrated tombstone, and the 
joke is not on Piron, but on the universe. 

Nowadays it exhausts our whole stock 
of good humor to know that we must 
perish. Because we abhor funerals we 
fondly imagine that the progress of 
events has played a ghastly joke on us 
and our children, stripping us of our 
fathers’ faith in God and an ordered 
universe. But we are still men, women, 
and children, and I for one, writing amid 
the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds, complain, not that literature is 
chaos and the heavens dumb, but that 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin has not recently 
produced another film exhibiting the 
delicate absurdity of existence. As a phi- 
losopher (in his films at any rate) Mr. 
Chaplin seems to me infinitely superior 
to the disciples of intellectual gloom; 
he takes the sound metaphysical posi- 
tion of expecting the worst and of fre- 
quently finding it, but he is also perfect- 
ly astonished and delighted when things, 
by some freak of chance, turn out well. 
If crass casualty really rules us, the 
chances are still fifty-fifty for good. The 
comic spirit ought everywhere to com- 
panion the tragic muse, and it may be 
that Mr. Chaplin is our best philosopher. 
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Penrose—An American Machiavelli 
BY HENRY HART 


ozs PENROSE was six feet four 
B inches high and weighed three 
hundred pounds; he belonged to 
an aristocratic Philadelphia family and 
was the last of those great, national, po- 
litical bosses who controlled the votes of 
entire cities and States, elected mayors 
and governors at will, raised huge levies 
from business, nominated presidents, 
and adjusted the haphazard workings 
of theoretical democracy to the aims and 
ends of big business. 

Penrose was physically so large he 
could not sit in an ordinary Senate chair 
and used a lounge. For the same reason 
he could not go to the theatre, and only 
toward the end of his life did he see a 
motion-picture, when he gave private 
performances in his Washington apart- 
ment. He feared infections and would 
rarely shake hands, and would not per- 
mit any one to open his eggs for him. 
He was a prodigious eater and frequent- 
ly ate a whole duck for breakfast. 

He was fond of horseback, and rode 
a huge white horse in Philadelphia’s 
Fairmount Park. He rode to and from 
Washington in a specially large automo- 
bile, painted red. He was musically deaf 
and never went into society or attended 
its social affairs. Although a member of 
the best clubs in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, he went to but one, the Union 
League in his native city. He liked flow- 
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ers and read widely. He would take 
walks and automobile rides with peo- 
ple without speaking a word, although 
he had especially invited them to accom- 
pany him. 

At Harvard he was earnestly studious 
and socially reserved. He graduated in 
1881 with second honors, his brother, 
Charles, taking the first. Out of a class 
of two hundred, he was one of five se- 
lected to deliver commencement ora- 
tions. His was entitled “Martin Van Bu- 
ren the Politician.” President Van Bu- 
ren is called “the father of organized 
politics.” 

After graduation his father took him 
to Europe, in an attempt to escape from 
their grief over the death of Mrs. Pen- 
rose, a beautiful and intelligent woman 
who abandoned society to rear seven 
sons. Boies Penrose was never in Europe 
again. 

When he returned to Philadelphia he 
studied law in the office of Wayne Mac- 
Veigh, who had been attorney-general 
of the United States under Garfield. 
MacVeigh was the son-in-law of Simon 
Cameron, founder of the Republican or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania, and later 
helped Penrose to receive the considera- 
tion and favor of Matthew Stanley 
Quay. Penrose was admitted to the bar 
in 1883 and simultaneously taken into 
the law firm of S. Davis Page and Ed- 
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ward P. Allison. Although he never 
practised, the firm name, Page, Allison 
and Penrose, persisted until his death. 

At this time Boies Penrose was good 
to look upon. His great height and 
giant form were crowned with dark, 
wavy hair, cut close. His features were 
well combined, and in his appearance 
there was no indication he would, in a 
few years, be described as “a mountain 
of diseased flesh” and be caricatured as 
the incarnation of America’s idea of the 
political boss. 

This enormous physique impelled 
him to action and he became interested 
in learning how Israel W. Durham 
manipulated “reform” movements in 
Philadelphia for the sole purpose of 
compelling recognition from Matthew 
Stanley Quay and lesser leaders. 

Boies Penrose’s grandfather had been 
of some service to old Simon Cameron 
in 1857, when Cameron’s nomination 
for the United States Senate required 
manipulation. Grandfather Penrose had 
managed to influence three Democrats 
to join the Republicans in sending 
Simon to Washington. 

Even Quay remembered this service, 
and in consequence he did not object 
when Israel Durham announced that he 
was going to send young Boies Penrose 
to the State Assembly as representative 
of the Eighth Ward in Philadelphia. 
Moreover, Quay felt sure Penrose would 
vote for the United States senatorial 
nomination of old Simon Cameron’s 
son, Donald, and votes were needed. 

Penrose did vote for Cameron when, 
in 1885, he succeeded to the seat in the 
assembly of Pennsylvania’s legislature 
of his friend, and his father’s friend, 
William C. Bullitt, author of the Bullitt 
bill, which amended, and improved, the 
antiquated charter of the city of Phila- 
delphia. Penrose fought for the passage 
of that bill, against the seeming opposi- 
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tion of Quay. The opposition was only 
apparent, for a small piece of innocuous 
reform was needed at that moment to 
allay some of the public disgust against 
the Quay régime. 

When Penrose entered the legislature 
he retired from the National Guard, in 
which, as a staff officer, he had hitherto 
amused himself. “My retirement from a 
military career,” he explained, “is a 
strategic move. I expose too much sur- 
face to the enemy.” 

Then life seemed good to him, and 
each day a joy. Then he was in the flush 
of learning how communities are con- 
trolled, and how to control them. His 
sentiments and public actions were con- 
sidered favorably, and it was to the Pen- 
rose of this very early period James 
Bryce alluded in the first edition of his 
“The American Commonwealth.” In 
the second edition, however, Penrose is 
not mentioned as one of the young 
Americans then attempting to rid mu- 
nicipal and state governments of “the 
vicious boss system.” In the interval be- 
tween those two editions Boies Penrose 
changed, and, it is everywhere thought, 
for the worse. This change came when 
Penrose was betrayed on the evening 
before he was to be nominated as the 
Republican candidate for mayor. 

In 1894 Israel Durham began gather- 
ing the Philadelphia ward leaders be- 
hind a metaphorical banner announc- 
ing State Senator Boies Penrose for may- 
or of Philadelphia. The clergy of the 
City of Brotherly Love, temporarily un- 
mindful of the precepts of their Saviour, 
listened to, and repeated, with embel- 
lishments, stories that pictured Penrose’s 
private life as a series of protracted and 
vulgar immoralities. 

Lacking courage and decency, the 
clerical band did not name the man they 
accused of having participated, at Har- 
risburg in the company of politicians 
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and lawmakers from rural and holy 
counties, and elsewhere with others, in 
orgies equalling the attractions of the 
House of All Nations in Paris. Their 
zeal for God and country inspired them 
to disseminate, with protestations of 
shocked piety, the most libidinous sto- 
ries, many of which persist to this day. 

It was said at this time that he had 
written, while a student at Harvard, a 
pamphlet describing the postures of co- 
ition as they have varied in different 
eras and places. This story was a favorite 
among women. It has become a legend, 
and is still mentioned. I have never seen, 
or met any one who has seen, a copy. 

Placards, colored yellow, appeared 
throughout the city one Sunday morn- 
ing aimed at him and carefully omitting 
his name. They read: 

“We, citizens of Philadelphia, ask for 
the nomination of a candidate for Mayor 
whose private life shows a high moral 
standard and whose matured character 
and experience in business affairs will 
insure a good administration.” 

Penrose, young, healthy and self-con- 
fident, laughed. 

Matt Quay, more practical, went to 
see Rudolph Blankenburg, who was af- 
fectionately and sometimes sarcastically 
called “the war horse of reform.” 

“Would his joining church satisfy 
you?” Quay asked, and added, “He'll 
join any damned church you say.” 

The good people of Philadelphia were 
shocked, and continued their cries of 
abhorrence, even mentioning Mary 
Brown, the dark lady of the sonnets 
Penrose never wrote. The fascinations 
of this dark-skinned woman have be- 
come a local legend; some say she was 
the only thing he ever loved, others that 
she enchanted his odd hours only, and 
still others that she never existed. 

The clerical gossip was ineffectual. 
Quay had sanctioned Durham’s choice, 
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the McManes faction in Philadelphia, 
to which Durham belonged, had sanc- 
tioned him, and other ward leaders had 
indicated they would accept him. Every 
one in Philadelphia expected Boies Pen- 
rose to be the next mayor. 

But the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Reading Railway and certain traction 
interests felt slightly uncertain of Mr. 
Penrose; and their agent, Dave Martin, 
ward boss, fist fighter, garbage contrac- 
tor and later secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, together with 
his shadow, Charles A. Porter, was able, 
on the night before the nominating con- 
vention, to break the solidity of Pen- 
rose’s support. On the next day Charles 
F, Warwick was nominated. 

Penrose, alone the next afternoon in 
his first and only Garden of Geth- 
semane, came upon the knowledge that 
there was a power greater than himself. 

It cannot be said he emerged from his 
Garden of Gethsemane chastened, re- 
signed or pure in heart. He emerged de- 
termined to be supreme over the forces 
which put men into public office in 
America. In forming this resolution, he 
did not realize that in such a victory, 
which he secured, there reposed the de- 
feat of himself. 

The philosophy which Penrose adopt- 
ed in the dark hours after his defeat for 
the mayoralty nomination is well ex- 
pressed by Talcott Williams, who sug- 
gested to Penrose, following his election 
to the United States Senate a few years 
later, that he concern himself with 
statesmanship and intelligent issues of 
national importance. To this suggestion 
Mr. Williams has Penrose’s reply: 

“What’s the use? I propose to stay 
senator. I want power. It is the only 
thing I crave. I have it. I shall keep it. 
There are about five thousand election 
divisions in this State. They hold from 
twenty thousand to twenty-five thou- 
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sand Republican workers who carry di- 
visions and bring out the vote. I must 
know all these men. They must know 
me. If I do not meet them and never see 
them, I must know who they are, what 
they want, and how and when. My 
hand must be always on the job. I can 
never take it off; if I do, Iam gone. The 
interests of the State? Of course I look 
after those. But the job is managing and 
knowing the twenty thousand men who 
run the election divisions. As for great 
measures and great issues, such as you 
talk about, no senator of a State of this 
size, run as it is, has the time to take 
them up. I am always glad to hear sug- 
gestions. Come to me, write to me. I 
shall always be glad to hear you, but 
staying senator is my job.” 

Such a life he did lead, day after day, 
until the very end. All his days were 
consumed in constant association with 
cheap people; in deciding which one 
should have this office and which one 
that; in attending political conferences 
secret and public; in mixing in with the 
rough and ready of this world; in plan- 
ning, organizing and effecting cam- 
paigns in Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania that would keep his power su- 
preme; in coercing, bribing, forcing, en- 
ticing and crushing the recalcitrant; in 
guiding, inspiring and limiting the 
friendly; in meeting and conspiring 
with the industrial and financial leaders 
of Pennsylvania and the country, secur- 
ing money from them for the greater 
glory of the Pennsylvania and National 
Republican Committees, and giving val- 
ue therefor; in using his position as 
senator to maintain his own political 
power in Pennsylvania and the power 
of the industrialists throughout the 
country. 

Quay had boasted he would make 
Penrose United States Senator because 
he had been defeated for the mayoralty 
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nomination. In this he was opposed by 
John Wanamaker, who, having served 
as postmaster-general in President Har- 
rison’s administration, had found pub- 
lic life to his taste. He aspired to J. Don- 
ald Cameron’s seat in the Senate, which 
the younger Cameron was voluntarily 
relinquishing. 

At that time senators were elected by 
the State legislatures. Therefore Mr. 
Wanamaker’s friends went among the 
legislators at Harrisburg with righteous 
protestations against the iniquity of 
Quay and with a large amount of cash. 
They rallied seventy-six Republicans to 
their cause and in dingy Harrisburg ho- 
tels dickered and schemed. Quay and 
Penrose, playing the same game with 
more finesse, were confident. They had 
five more votes than the requisite ma- 
jority of two hundred and fifty-four 
lawmakers. On January 5, 1897, the leg- 
islature elected Penrose United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

In the midst of some revelry which 
followed, where the astute and the ser- 
vile were gathered to celebrate the vic- 
tory, to wassail and wisecrack until reali- 
ties became vague and there was neither 
knowledge of what they had done or 
intended to do, Don Cameron turned to 
Penrose and asked: 

“Why don’t you marry?” 

And Penrose, without smiling, re- 
plied: “If the Republican organization 
will pick the woman, I'll marry her.” 

Penrose was a trifle over thirty-six 
years of age when, with neither pride 
nor elation, he entered the United States 
Senate. Quay remarked: “This young 
man will either make or break us both.” 
But he did neither. Quay was no more 
or less when he died seven years later 
than he had been before Penrose came, 
and Penrose, when he died, was neither 
more nor less than Quay. Only Penrose, 
more aware of the rdle he played in life 











than Quay, found less comfort in cyni- 
cism. 

He entered the Senate on the day 
William McKinley became President, 
March 4, 1897, before the Democrats 
had discovered America was tending to- 
ward imperialism; and at his death, al- 
most twenty-five years afterward, when 
the Republicans were acting as though 
America were not in fact an empire, 
there were only three members of the 
Senate who had seen him enter it— 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, and 
Knute Nelson, of Minnesota. 

There is a legend which has Penrose 
as a man who threw all his three hun- 
dred pounds into the work of making 
tariff schedules, who was fortunately 
gifted with a flair for percentages and 
making the Democrats like his figures. 
He did become a tariff expert, and it was 
through the making of high tariffs that 
Penrose became chairman of the very 
powerful finance committee of the Sen- 
ate. But he had to like tariffs, just as he 
had to like big business. He came from 
Pennsylvania. 

Quay died in the library of his home 
at Beaver, Pa., in May of 1904, “looking 
out upon the bright spring day that 
was touching the earth with beauty, 
fragrance and the promise of future 
plenty. ‘It is very beautiful,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘it is very beautiful.’ ” His last po- 
litical desires were to have been whisper- 
ed to Penrose, who arrived too late to 
hear them. This did not overly disturb 
the dying man. He knew Penrose was 
everywhere regarded as his successor 
and that, if any were recalcitrant, Pen- 
rose was not likely to suffer their moans 
or treacheries to threaten his supremacy. 
Had he not trained Penrose in the way 
a politician should go? 

Penrose was well trained. No bills of 
any importance bear his name, but his 
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cunning in manipulating the election of 
mayors, governors, senators and presi- 
dents, and his skill in “safeguarding” 
the interests of business in the world’s 
greatest industrial country remain vivid 
in the memory of all who followed the 
national politics of the first quarter of 
this century, the period in which Amer- 
ica emerged from comparative interna- 
tional obscurity into the foremost pow- 
er on earth. 

One morning a short time after 
Quay’s death gunpowder and nitro- 
glycerine, enough to wreck a building, 
contained in a package so constructed 
that opening would set it off, and ad- 
dressed to “Senator Boies Penrose, Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.,” were found 
where a frightened psychopath aban- 
doned the package, in a vestibule of 1120 
Market Street, Philadelphia. 

The incident was reported to Penrose 
as an attempt to terrorize him. “Do they 
really hate me so much?” he asked, and 
did not mention it again. 

No senator had a busier office in 
Washington than Penrose, and even 
though he was often away, the routine 
work was scrupulously done. He em- 
ployed a man to familiarize himself 
with law and American history, an- 
other to take plain Pennsylvanians about 
the Capital, another to read magazines 
and papers. He employed a large variety 
of secretaries, messengers, go-betweens, 
fixers, spies and trusties responsible to 
him personally, whom he himself used, 
who were separate from the political 
organization in Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania. 

As many will remember, the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago in 1912 was 
divided over the choice of Roosevelt or 
a “safe” candidate. The question to Pen- 
rose and the “old guard” was: Shall we 
compromise this once, hand over the 
vast power and patronage of the Fed- 
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eral administration to Roosevelt, who 
will give us nothing but denunciation 
and embarrassment as he builds up a 
party of his own; shall we do this so the 
Democrats will not win? 

Penrose answered: 

“The great party will stand on the 
principles of its founders; to compro- 
mise at this time is eternally and ever- 
lastingly wrong. The people of this 
country are tired of this great Republi- 
can party. They are tired of bossism in 
Indiana. They are tired of organization 
in Ohio. They are tired of Penrose in 
Pennsylvania. Let us drive this grand 
old party to the brink. Let us drive it to 
the very edge, let us push it over the 
precipice, and then go to the other side 
and gather up the fragments and out of 
them build a new Republican party 
with new principles to meet advanced 
conditions.” 

In expressing these sentiments, in 
which he was sincere, Penrose avowed 
the shy and still lurking wish that he 
and all like him might be relieved of 
the necessities demanding those prac- 
tices which gave politics their bad odor 
and politicians their cruel and ruthless 
deceit. In a word, Penrose was at that 
moment a Saul asking his fellows and 
life to permit him to become Paul. The 
answer, given quickly and unequivocal- 
ly, was a refusal. Taft was nominated, as 
Penrose boldly but for a different reason 
recommended, and Roosevelt organized 
his Progressive party. 

Just before the convention opened, 
when favorite sons were being bruited 
as candidates, Penrose proposed the 
name of an old enemy, John Wana- 
maker, for the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation. This was a forlorn effort to alien- 
ate Wanamaker from the Roosevelt 
fold. Its only significance is illustrative, 
to show that Penrose did not clutter his 
mind with hate or thoughts of revenge. 





He considered no one of sufficient im- 
portance for his hate. He was ever will- 
ing to use a man he despised. 

Penrose returned to Philadelphia 
aware his State would go for Roosevelt’s 
independent ticket and that he would 
lose his grip upon the political machin- 
ery of Pennsylvania. But none saw him 
shaken, or in any way disconcerted. He 
began at once to plan for the next year. 
His confidence had a double origin: he 
was at the crest of physical energy and 
well-being, and he knew neither Taft 
nor Roosevelt would be elected, but that 
a Democrat would. 

It is upon this point he may have 
sighed, perhaps just before sleep came 
to him on those early summer evenings, 
as his huge form lay, inert, upon the 
rigorously plain iron bed in the asceti- 
cally bare bedroom on the third floor of 
the Penrose house in Philadelphia. 

He may have sighed secretly because a 
Democrat would be president, for it 
would occur just when he had attained 
power in the national Republican party, 
when he could legitimately expect to 
dictate the names of some who would 
sit in the Cabinet, to receive the chair- 
manship of some of the vital commit- 
tees, and a tacit if not official leadership 
of the majority party in the Senate. His 
career, which had begun with so much 
favor and advanced so rapidly, would be 
checked for four, perhaps eight, years. 
He could neither initiate nor promote 
the national policies. He would be com- 
pelled to play the critic, perhaps to carp 
and condemn offhand, without any ces- 
sation or joy. 

The war was to come, elevating many 
of the obscure, scattering great praise 
upon the mediocre, offering pretty 
places in history to the administration 
personnel, offering opportunity for the 
strong to conceive and execute bold 
projects, to play upon the emotions of 
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men, to give daring and even magnifi- 
cent objective expression to a healthy 
man’s will to power. And Penrose had 
said he wanted only power, but when 
he might have had it to fling the live- 
long day, and every day, he was in 
eclipse. 

But in 1912 Penrose did not know 
there would be a war. He only knew 
that when the Democrats’ reign should 
be over he would be sixty years old, be- 
gin to tire and be only the senior sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, only a political 
boss of national importance. 

However close an alliance between 
Roosevelt and William Randolph 
Hearst may have been in 1912, it was 
sufficient for Hearst to publish in the 
August number of Hearst’s and there- 
after the letters written by John D. 
Archbold, of the Standard Oil aggrega- 
tion, to Penrose and other senators. 
These letters were stolen in 1904 and 
sold to Hearst by two waifs and strays. 

The letters written to Penrose clearly 
disclosed a relationship between Arch- 
bold and Penrose which resulted in a 
contribution of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to Penrose, conveyed in the form 
of a certificate of deposit in Penrose’s 
favor. It was quite clearly indicated that 
Penrose, as a member of the United 
States Industrial Commission, which in 
1899 was going through the motions of 
investigating the trusts, had protected 
oil-trust witnesses and had sent a copy 
of the commission’s final report to Arch- 
bold for approval before that report was 
published. 

Such disclosures did not shock the 
general public, although they are one 
of the outstanding uncovered examples 
of the corruption of public officials by 
corporations. The disclosures in relation 
to Penrose were not shocking, for every 
one knew he believed the corporations 
should be protected and should con- 
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tribute to the political party which pro- 
tected them. 

Penrose met the situation boldly and 
with success. He denied that he had ex- 
tended any favors to the Standard Oil 
trust, admitted that he had received the 
certificate of deposit for twenty-five 
thousand dollars, but insisted that it was 
for the purpose of helping to elect 
Roosevelt in 1904 in Pennsylvania, and 
was merely one-fifth of a total contri- 
bution made by Standard Oil to the 
Roosevelt campaign fund. 

Penrose himself moved that the ex- 
penses of the 1904 campaign be investi- 
gated by the Senate. He knew Roosevelt 
would be proven blacker than himself, 
for Roosevelt posed as a “trust-buster,” 
as an enemy of the vested interests; 
while Penrose never posed, and all the 
world knew him for what he was, so 
that the revelations would not be new, 
or damaging. Penrose made a remark- 
able speech of bold justification in the 
Senate. Archbold testified that, with 
Roosevelt’s knowledge, another $100,- 
000 contribution was solicited and, 
when refused, resulted in subsequent 
persecution of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany by Roosevelt’s administration, 
such persecution as was “unknown in 
even darkest Africa.” 

Roosevelt was so busy with denials 
that the public overlooked Penrose’s cul- 
pability. It should be stated here, defi- 
nitely, that the money Penrose collected 
from corporations and others, and he 
collected much, was used for party pur- 
poses, and never for himself. He didn’t 
need it. 

During the war Penrose occasionally 
seemed favorable to the liberal attitude, 
as when he savagely attacked George 
Creel’s censorship bureau. But this was 
more an attack upon a Democratic ad- 
ministration than an espousal of a free 
press. 
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The benign story of Penrose crossing 
the Senate floor and putting his arm 
about Bob LaFollette on the day the 
Senate had ostracized him for his sup- 
posedly pro-German speech in Mil- 
waukee, is not an illustration of Pen- 
rose’s respect for an honest man, al- 
though he had that, or for LaFollette, 
whom he respected, but an illustration 
of practicality. The Republicans and 
Democrats in the Senate were equally 
divided, and the Republicans needed La- 
Follette’s vote. While others indulged 
themselves in a prejudice they called 
patriotism, Penrose gave LaFollette rea- 
son to remain Republican. 

Penrose was one of those men, rarely 
encountered in this world, who are en- 
tirely void of hypocrisy, who say exactly 
what they think. He did not hesitate to 
call Woodrow Wilson a “schoolmarm,” 
and William Jennings Bryan, whom he 
despised, an “excrescence on the face of 
democracy.” His marked capability in 
performing that useful function to busi- 
ness which has become, in so many 
minds, his chief distinction, permitted 
him to speak and act without a constant 
concern for the opinions of his constitu- 
ents, a freedom which the vast majority 
of his colleagues in the Senate passion- 
ately envied. 

In debate Penrose was exceptionally 
compelling in an uncompromising, 
brutal way. His voice, which was con- 
genitally thin, seemed actually piping 
when heard from the mouth of such a 
loud body. None the less its very oddity 
caused men to listen, and the words that 
voice used treated the topic of the mo- 
ment with an unusual lucidity and force. 

At the beginning of 1918 the Repub- 
lican criticism of Wilson and the Demo- 
cratic administration became unendur- 
able for William Joel Stone, well known 
as “Gumshoe Bill” of Missouri. Senator 
Stone made a remarkable speech one af- 
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ternoon, beginning mildly with a charge 
against Roosevelt, whom he declared 
was “the most potent agent of the Kaiser 
in America.” He passed on to a general 
condemnation of all who criticised 
President Wilson. 

Penrose, who had made several notes 
while Senator Stone spoke, melodra- 
matically interrupted and with consid- 
erable sarcasm said: 

“T never heard of any divine ointment 
on Mr. Wilson’s head. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri think he is to remain 
in power forever? Is there no one to 
succeed him? 

“Take that mysterious traveller, Colo- 
nel House, whose expenses are paid out 
of the contingent fund, for example. 
The humblest consular official has to be 
confirmed by this Senate before he can 
go abroad. I have never heard of the 
President sending a personal representa- 
tive. I have heard of kings and kaisers 
doing it, but it is not good democratic 
method. It’s a strange doctrine of per- 
sonal government that we have in this 
country. Wilson is not the American 
Government.” 

Senator Stone interrupted this child- 
ishness by saying criticism of Colonel 
House at home lessened his effectiveness 
abroad. 

“Where did this colonel get his title?” 
Penrose asked. 

The irrelevancy produced the desired 
result. There were two minutes of loud 
and hearty laughter. Vice-President 
Marshall ordered the galleries cleared, 
but he was reminded that most of the 
laughter was on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Lewis was at last able to ex- 
plain that House had once been a colo- 
nel on a governor’s staff. 

Penrose continued teasing the chil- 
dren: 

“I am sure this Colonel House, if he 
had the chance, would be another Na- 
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poleon or Czsar, even though his prin- 
cipal line seems more to be keeping un- 
der cover than going over the top. More- 
over, he isn’t such delicate bric-a-brac 
that he must be kept under a glass case 
to avoid criticism. He’s just a Texas 
lobbyist.” 

Senator Lewis flared. He became 
pompous with indignation. He de- 
manded that Penrose prove the charge 
that House was a lobbyist. 

“The term,” Penrose replied softly, 
“is not necessarily one of opprobrium.” 

“No man in public life could know 
better the meaning of the term lobby- 
ist,” Lewis shot back. 

If the incident of the Archbold letters 
can be used to indicate the character of 
his national affairs, standing as an ex- 
ample of similar exploits of which the 
public never heard, the Fifth Ward 
murder in Philadelphia might be simi- 
larly used to reveal something of the ex- 
treme methods Penrose found necessary 
to maintain supremacy over the politi- 
cal organizations of his city and State. 

In September, 1917, Philadelphia was 
enlivened by a political murder of amaz- 
ing stupidity, which Penrose turned to 
good account in his constant strife with 
the Vare brothers, whose organization 
in Philadelphia continuously threaten- 
ed the supremacy of Penrose’s. 

The Penrose leader in the Fifth Ward 
in Philadelphia was an ex-policeman 
who had been advanced to the office of 
mercantile appraiser because of his abili- 
ty to control the votes of that ward of 
submerged people. James A. Carey was 
as fleshy as Penrose, to whom he was un- 
equivocally loyal. 

In 1917 the Vare leader in that ward, 
Ike Deutsch, attempted to wrest control 
from Carey. The approaching primary 
was acknowledged to be the deciding 
struggle for supremacy. 

As a preliminary flourish, and appar- 
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ently without any ulterior purpose, Jim 
McNichol, Penrose’s chief lieutenant in 
Philadelphia, threatened to send four 
hundred men into the Fifth Ward with 
pick-handles to assist the voters in avoid- 
ing “mistakes” in their ballots. 

There are many who believe this 
statement was deliberately made for the 
purpose of inciting the Vares to do just 
what they proceeded to do. 

The Vares retaliated by sending thugs 
and gunmen belonging to the Frog Hol- 
low gang of the Bronx, New York City, 
into the citadel of Carey’s workers, the 
Thomas D. Finletter Club. There was a 
general row, singularly uninterrupted 
by the police, on the eve of the primary, 
September 18, 1917. 

The next day, while the voting was in 
progress, Carey and John H. Maurer, 
an assistant district attorney, were walk- 
ing along Delancey Street when they 
were set upon and blackjacked. An un- 
fortunately honest policeman, George 
A. Eppley, ran to their assistance and 
was shot and killed. 

After the trials, which resulted in but 
few convictions, some one said to Pen- 
rose: 

“Why did you make so much fuss 
over this unfortunate affair? When you 
and McNichol work together men may 
be killed.” 

“Yes,” Penrose replied, “but we use 
home talent. You imported yours from 
New York.” 

Toward the end of 1919 Penrose was 
correctly considered the arbiter of the 
national affairs of the Republican party. 
It is difficult to say why it should seem 
right that at this very moment he should 
collapse, that the illness from which he 
would die in two years should come at 
the moment of his greatest power. And 
yet it does seem fitting. 

Penrose left at the end of 1919 for 
Florida, to stay two months. He stayed 
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until April. The nervous exhaustion 
which kept him there created an ener- 
vation he could not shake off. When he 
arrived at his Philadelphia home on 
April 13 he gave all his failing energies 
to the innumerable delicacies which 
composed his consuming ambition. 

“I am sixty years old,” he said, in an 
unconscious confession of the physical 
extremity from which he was speaking 
and acting. “At best my career can last 
only a few years more. With what better 
service can I crown it than by so exerting 
myself that a man fitted for the duties 
of the presidency be named?” 

Such was the ambition of this mori- 
bund man. And the result of the heroic 
devotion to this purpose was a President 
hurried to his death by the scandals of 
his half-completed term in the White 
House. 

Penrose made many attempts to get 
out of bed and upon his most intricate 
affairs, in the weeks preceding the con- 
vention. He declared he would go to 
Chicago if he died en route. But the 
magnificent physique of his youth was 
too deteriorated. The orders of his phy- 
sicians meant nothing whatever. He 
would have gone if his legs would have 
carried him. They wouldn’t, and he lay 
in bed. 

And so from a room in the Penrose 
home at 1331 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, the home of his childhood, the 
only home he ever had, he was to dic- 
tate the nomination of Warren Har- 
ding. Private telephone and telegraph 
wires were to be installed, and over the 
distances which separate Philadelphia 
from Chicago the fixated, determined 
will was to speed in code, and to be 
obeyed. 

The reasons for the selection of Har- 
ding are too involved to be told here. 
Are they fully known? Bits of the story 
have come out from time to time—some 
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important bits during the Tea Pot 
Dome hearings. But of one thing there 
is no doubt: Penrose dictated the nomi- 
nation from his sick-bed in Philadel- 
phia. At the Chicago end of the private 
wires extending from that sick-room 
was John T. King. Penrose’s name was 
cheered at that Chicago convention. All 
who were there will remember how 
word from Penrose was awaited. 

Although he appeared in Washing- 
ton in a wheel-chair, emaciated and un- 
relenting, he did not receive the fruits of 
that last great exertion. He was too 
spent, his death too plainly impended, 
and the men who owed him the most 
were the most eager to escape from his 
domination. 

His clothes, fashioned during the days 
of his maximum physique, hung upon 
his shrunken and bent form in folds. 
The rolls of fat which had formed be- 
neath his chin were gone, and the 
shrunken cheeks were like caverns of 
shadows cast by the large and desolate 
eyes. Unlike many another in such cir- 
cumstances, he remained passionately 
devoted to the work his odd destiny 
compelled. There was no relenting. He 
remained as cynical in his basic concepts 
of the world in his illness as he had been 
in health. He was as intolerant of medi- 
ocrity and hypocrisy. His mind fashion- 
ed as ruthless analyses of problems and 
personalities. 

On the last night of 1921, on New 
Year’s eve, as the Ohio gang revelled in 
Washington and on the lower floors of 
Penrose’s hotel, that pain about the 
heart which is as terrible in its implica. 
tions as in its physical agony, seized 
him. At 11.30 he was dead; the cause, 
according to the diagnosis, was pul- 
monary thrombosis. 

The very next day, while his body 
was en route to Philadelphia, a dozen 
claims to succeed him were advanced. 
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His body arrived at the West Philadel- 
phia station without any reception, and 
it was taken to the house in which he 
was born while the public was still un- 
aware of its arrival. 

Though he had been one of the most 
important figures in the national politi- 
cal life, there was no funeral; there was 
no service; there was no public mourn- 
ing. The Senate was asked not to send 
a delegation to accompany the body to 
the grave. An hour after dawn a half- 
dozen people came out of the old Pen- 
rose home, the body was carried into the 
hearse. The one limousine followed the 
body to the South Laurel Hill Cemetery 
and returned alone. It was the Penrose 
tradition; the father was buried without 
any ceremony whatever. 

Penrose never had a friend to whom 
his heart was open. He never really 
loved a woman or was loved by one. He 
believed in nothing, save in strength, 
and he was aware how soon strength 
disappears. This lack of belief estranged 
him from men, most of whom cherish 
an infinite variety of curious notions, to 
which they adhere with terrible zeal. 

Penrose regarded religion as a mix- 
ture of superstition and psychopatholo- 
gy, useful only as an instrument for the 
perpetuation of what is called law and 
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order. He regarded science as an inter- 
esting pastime, useful for increasing the 
tools and conveniences of an industrial 
society. He regarded morality, in its 
theory, as a device of the weak to entrap 
the strong, and, in its application, as the 
device of the strong to entrap the weak, 
He considered social pleasures as either 
stupidities or opiates. 

As he approached the end he was 
singularly alone. He, who in youth had 
possessed every advantage, discovered, 
in the secret places of his heart, that in 
his hands health, vitality, wealth, social 
position, intelligence and a handsome 
countenance had come to no fruition. It 
is true he believed they produced no 
more in the hands of others, and this 
opinion, coupled with his knowledge 
of the pretenses cultivated by all men, 
engendered the cynicism that was both 
his guide and his solace. 

When we look back upon him now, 
what do we see? A great physique and a 
good mind given up to the manipula- 
tion of government for the benefit of a 
new industrialism in a new country? 
No, not only that. We can also see, if we 
will, the essence of tragedy, which the 
Greeks defined as the defeat of the indi- 
vidual by the incomprehensible flux of 
the world. 
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Heaven and Earth 


By ANNABEL LEDLIE BERRY 


I srr at the door between two worlds 
Their perfume drifts to me, 

The smell of the wild wet rainy woods, 
And the apple sauce for tea, 


Two of me.. 


. and which is true? 


Am I bounded by sky or walls? 
Life will be waiting out in the field 
After the rooftree falls! 
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Those who have followed only casually the course of fashions in criticism 
are somewhat taken aback to find “humanism” suddenly a fighting word 
among the literati. Mr. Grattan is not likely to quiet the turmoil with his 
brilliant and caustic primer on the subject. His article reveals clearly why 
the fight has assumed, in New York at least, the aspects 
of a Corsican vendetta. 





What Is This Humanism? 


BY C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


the home of lost causes. Almost 

any antique idea, no matter how 
dusty and fly-blown, can pass as legiti- 
mate currency in literary circles, if the 
proponent is sufficiently impressive, and 
particularly sufficiently hieratic in his 
manner. Literary men, as a class, are 
surprisingly ill-informed about any- 
thing but literature, and while they 
would be the first to resist the opinion 
of a scientist on literature, they are 
equally prompt to denounce a scientific 
idea that seems incompatible with their 
notions, derived from the study of past 
literature. 

One of the most astonishing syntheses 
of discredited doctrines now titillating 
the minds of literary folk is called Hu- 
manism. To be sure Humanism is not 
new. In America its pedigree is rather 
impressive. Historically the line runs 
from Emerson through Lowell and 
Charles Eliot Norton to George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, W. C. Brownell, 
Brander Matthews, and Kenyon Cox. 
Stuart Sherman was a Humanist at the 
beginning of his career, but apostatized. 
Contemporary Humanism derives chief- 
ly from Paul Elmer More and Irving 
Babbitt. The disciples are Norman 
Foerster, Prosser Hall Frye, G. R. Elli- 
ott, Robert Shafer, Sherlock Bronson 


Te field of literature is notoriously 


Gass, William F. Giese, Barry Cerf, 
Samuel Straus, Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr., P. H. Houston, and others. Their 
most sympathetic non-academic exposi- 
tor is Gorham B. Munson, who is a sort 
of broker in the field of modern and 
ancient ideas, none of which, apparent- 
ly, he examines very closely. Their organ 
is The Bookman, though occasionally 
their pronouncements appear in The 
Forum. Various other journals look on 
their works with a sympathetic eye. 
For years the Humanists have been 
forced, by the exigencies of literary poli- 
tics, to conduct their operations on the 
outskirts of the literary scene. But in 
exile they must have closely observed 
the “literary racket” and now they con- 
duct their campaign in the most ap- 
proved fashion. Mr. G. R. Elliott writes 
a book and Doctor Irving Babbitt re- 
views it favorably in The Forum. Mr. 
Frye writes his third book (his second 
received the accolade from Paul Elmer 
More) and Mr. Gass praises it in The 
Bookman. Mr. Allen Tate attacks More 
and Babbitt from the standpoint of reli- 
gion in “The Hound and Horn,” and 
Mr. Shafer, through the columns of 
The Bookman, assures the world that 
Mr. Tate doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about and that his touch is one that 
defiles. It is curious indeed to learn that 
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Messrs. More and Babbitt, both stu- 
dents of Hindu philosophy, have be- 
come “untouchables.” But most aston- 
ishing of all the information about the 
Humanists is that derivable from a long 
editorial in The Bookman for January, 
1930. The author of this piece meta- 
phorically kicked down the back stairs 
into the ashcan most of the literary prod- 
ucts of the nineteen twenties. Inciden- 
tally he tells us that the authors of these 
products were libertarians, worshippers 
of the “odd, the unorthodox, the subver- 
sive, the novel, the highly spiced.” They 
wrote for “shady” magazines. They ex- 
hibited an interest in social problems, an 
interest only worthy of police reporters. 
They were bohemians. They were paci- 
fists during the late war. They accepted 
“pseudo-science.” They were, in a phrase, 
“paranoic newspaper reporters.” All of 
which is rather amusing nonsense and 
a million miles from being a sane and 
critical account of the nineteen twen- 
ties. But by implication the Humanists, 
whose banner The Bookman now flies, 
are strict moralists, worshippers of the 
common, the orthodox, the respectable, 
the ordinary, and the flat. They write for 
respectable magazines like The Book- 
man. They have no interest in social 
questions. They are bourgeoise. They 
were howling patriots during the late 
war. They accept only the most ap- 
proved science. They are, in a phrase, 
normal college professors. All of which 
is amusing nonsense and a million miles 
from being a sane and critical account 
of the Humanists. 

The arrival of the Humanists to a 
more central position has been made 
possible largely by the discontent which 
rages amongst the younger critics. It is 
freely alleged that the older critics, so 
efficient in destroying the encumbrances 
to a mature American literature, have 
signally failed to provide a mature phi- 
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losophy of literature. Furthermore, the 
younger critics have, in some way not 
clear to the writer, arrived at the con- 
clusion that literature should serve as an 
all-around substitute for psychology, so- 
ciology, ethics, and culture history. It is 
felt that all these disciplines may best 
be apprehended through literature rath- 
er than through an intensive study of 
the best results of scholarship in the 
fields themselves. And literature is to 
provide a final answer to the eternal 
quest for certainty. 

Literature, particularly criticism, has 
become a battle-ground for the most ex- 
traordinary collection of ideas ever as- 
sembled for the delectation of the con- 
noisseur. But most of the dissident lit- 
erary philosophies may in some sense be 
called Humanistic. Unfortunately no 
two Humanists agree on the tenets of 
their doctrine. Any critique of Human- 
ism must, therefore, be a critique of a 


particular Humanist or a critique of the 
doctrines that run with a fair degree of 
persistence through the works of them 
all. In this paper the latter approach 
will be employed. 


II 


The Humanist argument runs as fol- 
lows: By a free will which is at once se- 
lective (and not causally determined) 
and a mechanism of ethical control, man 
is enabled to select his mode of life. 
There is a profound dualism between 
man and nature. Man, to be human, 
must live by values which are higher 
than anything deducible from nature. 
Man has glimpses of a higher reality be- 
hind the flux and flow of nature. On the 
basis of these glimpses he is enabled to 
formulate a code of values which is op- 
posed to nature and therefore human, 
to guide him in living. The man who 
denies this higher reality and derives his 
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values from nature is a naturalist. The 
man who identifies higher reality with 
God is a religionist and accepts his code 
of values on the basis of divine revela- 
tion or from admitted authority exterior 
to himself to which he submits himself 
for guidance. But there is a medial posi- 
tion which, while opposed to natural- 
ism, is yet not prepared to accept divine- 
ly revealed or externally imposed values. 
The man in this position seeks to for- 
mulate his values from a close study of 
those glimpses of antecedent reality dis- 
cernible in literature and from life scru- 
tinized through literature. Such a man 
is a Humanist. 

The Humanist asserts free will as a 
fact. It is necessary for him to do so be- 
cause he believes that man can by his 
own choice live on any level he desires. 
Thus, if there is no free will he thinks 
that there can be no Humanists. For one 
becomes a Humanist by cultivating val- 
ues which are not naturalistic; values in- 
deed which are opposed to the natural- 
istic trends in human personality; and 
one can do this only by exercising 
choice. 

The difficulty here is the fact that the 
Humanists have failed to examine their 
concept of “free will”—they have left 
it hanging in mid-air so to speak. But 
having posited a dualism between man 
and nature (an idea which will be ex- 
amined below) it follows that they con- 
sider the will to be located in the human 
aspects of the personality, not the natu- 
ral. Their will, as has been remarked, is 
both selective and a mechanism of ethi- 
cal control. Doctor Babbitt describes it 
asan “inner check” operating upon the 
expansive trends of the personality, and 
since it is ethical in quality it is alleged 
to be indispensable to the practice of 
Humanism. But, to quote C. J. Herrick, 
“The coinage of a high-brow name for 
an unknown factor is not an adequate 
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solution of a scientific problem, though 
this subtle device has at times retarded 
scientific advance for generations.” 

The Humanist will, then, is a meta- 
physical concept not to be defined, mea- 
sured, or described in terms that are ac- 
ceptable to the scientific mind. It is an 
arbitrary intrusion into the personality 
from the outside, not integral with it. 
Its action is not causal but arbitrary. It 
is a figment of the imagination, without 
validity to any one with an elementary 
knowledge of modern scientific thought 
on the subject. 

The joke of the matter is that it is 
quite unnecessary in the accomplish- 
ment of the Humanist desire to arrive 
at so-called freedom of choice. Modern 
scientific determinism assumes the 
reign of law everywhere. “The scientific 
method,” writes Doctor Herrick, “ad- 
mits of no appeal to mystical agencies 
which do not knit into a unitary system 
of natural processes and of no logical 
arguments whose premises are not veri- 
fiable experiences.” Man being continu- 
ous with nature it follows inescapably 
that the mind is as much subject to the 
rule of causal sequence as the rest of the 
body. There are no discontinuities in na- 
ture. We admit cheerfully that part of 
our conduct is controlled in the same 
fashion. Admitting this does not lead to 
fatalism or to subjection to the law of 
chance. For, writes Herrick,* 


our common and trustworthy experience is 
that mental acts (thoughts, emotions, voli- 
tions, and the like) are causative factors in 
human conduct. . . . When therefore, we say 
that conscious experience is a causative factor 
in human behavior it must be understood that 
we regard this experience as one part only of 
a protoplasmic activity involving structural 
changes in the nervous system, whether we 
know what these latter are or not. Thinking is 
a part of living and all living involves struc- 

*See “Fatalism or Freedom,” by C. J. Herrick, the 
best modern scientific statement of this problem I 
have ever seen. 
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tural alterations of the vital substance. . . . 
Some of our experiences we objectify as exter- 
nal things; another complex of experiences 
we objectify as our own animal bodies; still 
other experiences we do not objectify at all 
and call them ideas, hopes, sentiments, aspira- 
tions, ideals, and so forth. These are just as 
truly functions of our body as is our breath- 
ing. They are natural events. Their causes are 
preceding natural events, some outside our 
bodies, some inside, some easily demonstrable 
physiologically, some known only introspec- 
tively. Their results are still other natural 
events, some mental, some physiological, some 
perhaps profound changes in external nature. 
... When . . . discrimination is made con- 
sciously in view of the probable future conse- 
quences of each of the possible ways of react- 
ing to the situation we call the act a choice. 
. . « Whichéver alternative I may choose it is 
clear that every step is causally determined in 
the same sense that my reflexes are said to be 
causally determined. ... This power to 
choose, that is, to shape our conduct in view 
of one out of several possible future contin- 
gencies, is no supernatural or miraculous en- 
dowment which enables us to flout the laws 
of nature; it operates within the natural realm 
and in harmony with natural law. 


These correlated passages make it abun- 
dantly clear that in dismissing the Hu- 
manist “free will” (in both its aspects) 
as a metaphysical concept of no validity 
or worth, we do not fall into a paralyz- 
ing worship of fatalism nor into a drift- 
ing world of chance. Quite the contrary. 
All that we dismiss is a metaphysical 
concept of no use whatsoever. Its utility 
as an illusion is another matter entirely. 

Equally dubious is the Humanist as- 
sertion that there are three distinct lev- 
els of experience. These levels, they say, 
are in an ascending scale of excellence. 
Since any hierarchy of levels of living is 
quite arbitrary in origin and invidious 
in intent, overemphasis of what may 
perhaps be justified on the plea of ex- 
pedience is dangerous. It is hardly nec- 
essary, when you have no ulterior mo- 
tive, to assign a higher and lower posi- 
tion to modes of life. It is best to recog- 
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nize that they are different approaches 
to the problem of living. Furthermore, 
such invidious distinctions soon lead to 
an attitude of patronage or glorification 
toward the mode not practised. In this 
fashion any critical examination of the 
alternative modes is precluded and, in- 
deed, the accepted mode becomes so self- 
contained as to make impossible co-op- 
eration for common ends. 

The Humanist classification is revela- 
tory of the distinctions they draw in dis- 
cussing the modern world and modern 
literature. The lowest level is the natu- 
ralistic. On this level living proceeds on 
the basis of mere unregulated animality. 
It is in no way given significance by a 
discipline of values. It is expansive and 
materialistic. It is expansive because on 
the emotional side Rousseau is its proph- 
et and Rousseau emphasized the free 
play of natural impulses at the expense 
of an imposed discipline, and material- 
istic because of its allegiance to the Ba- 
conian cult of science. 

On the Humanistic level, on the other 
hand, the emphasis is on discipline—on 
control through the ethical will. Hu- 
manism is a doctrine and a discipline of 
aspiration without being a religion. Ac- 
cording to Doctor Irving Babbitt the 
great Humanistic virtue is “decorum, or 
a sense of proportion.” In other words, 
Humanism enables man to discipline 
his natural impulses in the interests of 
finer living. It is, in Humanist eyes, an 
athletic discipline, not supine and drift- 
ing, but resistive and aspiring. While 
the Humanist recognizes that man is 
after all an animal and subject to natu- 
ral laws—a product of evolution and an 
integral part of nature—he asserts that 
man has glimpses of a state higher than 
the natural to which he aspires. The for- 
mulation of his aspirations gives him 
knowledge of what is Auman. Human 
law is not in any way subject to the 
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natural law of the universe. It is, indeed, 
opposed to the natural. Doctor Norman 
Foerster writes: “Humanism assumes 
... that the essential elements of hu- 
man experience are precisely those 
which appear to conflict with the reality 
explored by naturism.” Humanism, 
then, is a scheme of values above man. 
To practise these values he must sup- 
press his naturalistic self. 

Assuming a medial position, the Hu- 
manist tacitly admits that the religious 
plane of living is either higher or com- 
plementary to his own. Doctor Foerster 
characterizes religious experience as 
“the supreme level of life.” Doctor Bab- 
bitt writes: “The honest thinker, what- 
ever his own preference, must begin by 
admitting that though religion can get 
along without Humanism, Humanism 
cannot get along without religion.” It 
is this hospitality toward and deference 
to religion that is carrying so many 
young Humanists over into religious 
sects. Humanism is merely a point of 
rest on the threshold of the church. Yet 
the Humanist is prevented by his in- 
ability to accept any revealed truth, 
from progressing to the highest plane. 
But experience is proving that that in- 
ability soon breaks down amongst the 
disciples of Humanism. It is no wonder 
that Doctor Foerster did not meet the 
challenge of T. S. Eliot’s remark: 
“There is no avoiding that dilemma: 
you must be either a naturalist or a su- 
pernaturalist.” The Humanist prefers 
to rest in the position of an ally of dog- 
matic religion. As long as the “inner 
check” is in good working order he can 
resist the cries of T. S. Eliot and G. K. 
Chesterton inviting them into their re- 
spective ponds with the plea that the 
water is fine! It is not unjust to say that 
Humanism is a refuge for those per- 
sons who want to be religious without 
assuming the responsibility of defend- 
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ing a dogmatic orthodoxy of the con- 
ventional kind. They want the moral 
elevation without the supernatural sus- 
tention. 

But “the central assumption of Hu- 
manism,” writes Doctor Foerster echo- 
ing Doctor Babbitt, “is that of a dualism 
of man and nature.” Doctor Babbitt’s 
famous work, “Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism” is devoted in considerable part 
to the assertion of this dualism. One of 
his main indictments of the naturalists, 
whether Rousseauistic or Baconian (the 
writer of this paper is undoubtedly what 
Doctor Babbitt would call a Baconian), 
is that they deny the duality of man and 
nature. This duality is an idea devel- 
oped before the experimental technic 
was applied to man. It is an idea held 
in common by the Greek philosophers 
and the Christian theologians. The diffi- 
culty is to determine in what particular 
the human mind (for the duality arises 
in the mind) is subject to a power out- 
side of nature. To achieve duality one 
must introduce from the outside of na- 
ture and arbitrarily something that is 
not naturally there. “There is no sepa- 
rate ‘mind,’” writes Doctor John Dew- 
ey, “gifted in and of itself with a faculty 
of thought; such a conception of 
thought ends in postulating the mystery 
of a power outside of nature and yet 
able to intervene within it. Thinking is 
objectively discoverable as that mode of 
serial responsive behavior to a problem- 
atic situation in which transition to 
the relatively settled and clear is effec- 
tive.” This position, which accords with 
the findings of science,* entirely elimi- 


*See Herrick, op. cit., page 40: “There is abundant 
scientific evidence . . . that thinking is a function of 


the body (and of the brain more particularly) just as 
truly as walking is a function of the body (and of the 
legs more particularly). Both of these functions have 
well-known, definitely assignable organs, and the 
scientific evidence for relating the function with the 
organ is of the same sort and equally convincing in the 
two cases.” 











nates the possibility of a discontinuity 
between the human and the natural, for 
the “human,” it must be understood, re- 
sides in the mind—according to the Hu- 
manist. Such a discontinuity as Human- 
ism demands can only be based on the 
idea that the mind is a “spectator”; or 
that it runs parallel to the body in some 
undefined way; or that there is an inter- 
action with no causal relation between 
mind and body. None of these positions 
is tenable. For as a matter of fact or- 
ganic acts are an integral part of all men- 
tal processes. “Man is continuous with 
nature.” 

The Humanist feels it necessary to 
posit this dualism because he relegates 
science to an inferior position and seeks 
to aggrandize Humanistic and religious 
values. By such aggrandizement he 
hopes to save his values from scientific 
(experimental) scrutiny. Indeed he glo- 
ries in the fact that his values are not 
naturalistic but “human” and as such 
in opposition to the naturalistic. This 
opposition leads to what Joseph Wood 
Krutch has called the “paradox of Hu- 
manism,” which is that most of the val- 
ues which the Humanists glorify are 
values which are least human in the or- 
dinary sense. Instead of realizing that 
values which are to gain general alle- 
giance and have an important part in 
practice must grow naturally out of life 
as the mass of cultivated mankind lives 
it, the Humanist demands that values 
require a deliberate effort of a hypotheti- 
cal free will acting arbitrarily, for their 
achievement. He is thus demanding 
that the discontinuity between ideals 
and practice be perpetuated. The Hu- 
manist fails to see that life is not so as- 
cetic an affair that men may brood on 
ethical “choices.” They have not indeed, 
under modern conditions of living, time 
to engage in abstract spiritual exercises 
of any kind, and if the values which are 
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to be regarded as valuable to man and 
society do not have a natural and inevi- 
table continuity with action, they are 
bound to remain unobserved and conse- 
quently trivial and unimportant—noble 
and amusing anachronisms. 
Humanist values, it will be recalled, 
are derived from glimpses of higher 
reality—of the antecedently real. In the 
eyes of the Humanist the apprehension 
of the antecedently real is what gives 
man knowledge. Doctor John Dewey’s 
latest and most important book, “The 
Quest for Certainty,” is in part devoted 
to a devastating critique of the doctrine. 
Doctor Dewey points out that the idea 
of an antecedent reality was first devel- 
oped by the Greeks and was adapted to 
Christian epistemology by identifying 
the universal with God. It was the idea 
common to all variations upon the doc- 
trine that behind the shifting appear- 
ances of this world there was a pre-exist- 
ent perfect scheme. Man progressed in 
knowledge insofar as, by the operation 
of his intellect, he apprehended this 
scheme. In seeking to provide a philo- 
sophical basis for modern science, Sir 
Isaac Newton borrowed this Greek idea 
and made it the purpose of science to re- 
veal through the experimental method 
the pre-existing scheme. In this way he 
grafted an antique anachronism upon 
what was an entirely new and remark- 
able method for arriving at knowledge. 
He subverted his most original contri- 
bution to human thought to the most 
powerful and perverse idea that had 
survived from the era before experi- 
mental science became a possibility. 
Though Newton thus provided phi- 
losophy with a method for reconciling 
scientific advances with the necessities 
of its pre-experimental position, he ef- 
fectively cut off any chance for science 
immediately to contribute to philoso- 
phy a new theory of knowledge. For, 
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while experimental science proceeded to 
advance knowledge by one method, the 
philosophers continued to say that it 
was advancing by another. The issue 
was the so-called Newtonian World-ma- 
chine. The fault of evolving this mon- 
strosity, if fault it was, must not be laid 
at the door of the scientists, but at the 
door of the philosophers, who by insist- 
ing that experimental science was re- 
vealing a pre-existing scheme of the uni- 
verse, provided the basis of the whole 
idea. 

Doctor Dewey discards this outmoded 
notion and evolves a theory of knowl- 
edge from the methods of experimental 
science. He states the experimental 
method of arriving at knowledge thus: 

While the traits of experimental inquiry are 
familiar, so little use has been made of them 
in formulating a theory of knowledge and of 
mind in relation to nature that a somewhat 
explicit statement of well-known facts is ex- 
cusable. They exhibit three oustanding char- 
acteristics. The first is the obvious one that all 
experimentation involves overt doing, the 
making of definite changes in the environ- 
ment, or in our relation to it. The second is 
that experiment is not a random activity but 
is directed by ideas which have to meet the 
conditions set by the need of the problem in- 
ducing the active inquiry. The third and con- 
cluding feature, in which the other two re- 
ceive their full measure of meaning, is that 
the outcome of the directed activity is the 
construction of a new empirical situation in 
which objects are differently related to one an- 
other, and such that the consequences of di- 
rected operations form the objects that have 
the property of being known. 


But while the Humanists profess to 
derive their values by the apprehension 
of the universal elements discernible be- 
hind the flux and flow of experience, 
they really derive them from the study 
of past literature. To be sure a Human- 
ist of the order of Doctor Babbitt is 
chiefly famous for the destructive criti- 
cism he has levelled against the writers 
and schools of writers who have sub- 
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verted his values, notably Rousseau and 
his derivatives and abettors. But Doctor 
Foerster, who is somewhat of a mission- 
ary, has told us frequently that the true 
Humanistic values are to be found in 
what is known as classic literature (not 
necessarily the literary classics, by the 
way) and above all in Greek literature.* 
The point here is: the Humanistic values 
are derived from past formulations, and 
particularly from formulations arrived 
at in a primitive society where the au- 
thors could not conceivably imagine 
many of the most vital and complex 
problems of modern living. Even if we 
accept, as the Humanists apparently do, 
the idea that literature is in a certain 
sense a criticism of life, it is impossible 
to accept this method of deriving values 
for living. Doctor Dewey has a passage 
which clearly defines the quality of val- 
ues to be derived from literature, since 
literature is a projection of experience, 
criticised, if at all, on a non-scientific 
basis. 


“Experience” once meant the results accu- 
mulated in memory of a variety of past doings 
and undergoings that were had without con- 
trol by insight, when the net accumulation 
was found to be practically available in deal- 
ing with present situations. Both the original 
perceptions and uses and the application of 
their outcome in present doings were acci- 
dental—that is, neither was determined by an 
understanding of the relations of cause and 
effect, of means and consequences, involved. 
In that sense they were non-rational, non-sci- 
entific. 


Our quarrel is not with values as such. 
It would be an indefensible position to 
maintain to deny that values are neces- 
sary to civilized living. None of us has 
quite resigned the hope of some sort of 
good life. “The problem of restoring 
integration and co-operation between 

*It should be pointed out, however, that Doctor 


Babbitt derives his doctrine that the ethical will takes 
primacy over the intellect, from oriental sources. 
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man’s beliefs about the world in which 
he lives and his beliefs about the values 
and purposes that should direct his con- 
duct is the deepest problem of modern 
life,” writes Doctor Dewey. Our quar- 
rel is with the method by which Hu- 
manist values are derived. Since this is 
our objection to them it would be point- 
less to engage in an extended debate 
over the particular values to which Hu- 
manists give allegiance. For it is impos- 
sible to accept them on the Humanist 
say-so, since they were arrived at by a 
method which is open to the condemna- 
tion of being unscientific. Humanistic 
values, indeed, cannot be regarded as 
ends in themselves. They are rather data 
to be used in arriving at valid values. 
“. .. the conclusions of prior knowl- 
edge are the instruments of new in- 
quiries, not the norm which determines 
their validity.” 

Values, to present a definition, are 
“whatever is taken to have rightful au- 
thority in the direction of conduct.” To 
be useful they cannot be prohibitions 
against certain ways of living, nor can 
they be idle hortatory injunctions in fa- 
vor of certain modes of conduct. They, 
above all, cannot rely for their authority 
upon an alleged agreement with a hy- 
pothetic antecedent reality. 

It is utterly idle, as the Humanists do, 
to think that one can transfer the values 
of one social congelation, imperfectly 
apprehended through literature, to an- 
other social congelation and expect 
them to be absolutely relevant. We must 
reach a more fundamental basis for the 
construction of values than this. Agree- 
ing with the Humanists that it is impos- 
sible to accept values imposed by exter- 
nal authority or divine revelation, we 
must go a step beyond the Humanists 
and demand that the values to which 
allegiance is finally to be given, be ar- 
rived at according to the scientific meth- 
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od in co-operation with true esthetic 
appreciation. 

Admittedly we are here advocating 
the use of the scientific method in a 
field where it has been least active and 
consequently least successful. Further- 
more, little has been done in the field of 
esthetics of conduct in relation to sci- 
entific findings, though Havelock Ellis 
has done notable pioneering. The dis- 
parity between the knowledge we pos- 
sess about the physical world and that 
which we have about man and society 
is what gives the Humanists their 
chance. Since our scientists have been, 
by the nature of the society in which 
they have worked, more inclined to de- 
velop those phases of knowledge which 
can be used in their applied aspects for 
the pecuniary aggrandizement of indi- 
viduals, the other phases have been neg- 
lected. At the present time, however, we 
are witnessing a progression from the 
physical to the social sciences. To be 
sure a great deal of what is called social 
science to-day seems grotesque and may 
eventually prove to be worthless, but 
since science is a progressive develop- 
ment, that is not reason to reject its find- 
ings altogether. Furthermore science in 
the social realm can never, in all proba- 
bility, be so exact—the control can never 
be so perfect—as in the physical realm. 
The imponderables are more in num- 
ber and less easy to control. 

Nevertheless, if we are to have values 
which are to have any reasonable finali- 
ty for living, they must be the product 
of the application of the scientific tech- 
nic. In arriving at scientifically approva- 
ble values past formulations will serve 
as data. Not only will the scientists util- 
ize the Humanist formulation as a tool, 
but they will also be prepared to use re- 
ligiously supported values, those culti- 
vated by sophisticates as well as rustics, 
and indeed any values, in the same fash- 
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ion. What the final formulation will be 
no man can say. It is sufficient to observe 
that the values which science will ap- 
prove will not be in contradiction to the 
natural constitution of man and alle- 
giance to them will not be predicated 
upon any metaphysical free will nor 
upon any recognition of the unprovable 
allegation that there is one law for na- 
ture and another for man. 


Ill 


But really it is a perversion of litera- 
ture to make it a source and support for 
moral dogmas. Humanism is based 
upon a fundamental misapprehension 
of the purpose of literature. Literature 
is not a source of moral precepts; nor a 
source of a pseudo-religious discipline; 
it is a phase of experience. It is not the 
whole of experience, but one aspect of 
it. For any complete life-experience it 
is indispensable, because in literature 
we have a most satisfactory technic for 
clarifying and organizing the meanings 
of life. Literature (and all art) concen- 
trates experience. Literature suggests, 
realizes and embodies meanings. It has 
this quality in common with the other 
arts—painting, sculpture, music. The 
right use of literature will assist us in 
“clarifying further perceptions and .en- 
joyments.” In this approach to art “ap- 
preciation is the intelligent apprehen- 
sion of what is significant and meaning- 
ful in a picture or a poem in pictorial 
and poetical terms, what emotions are 
relevant to that zsthetic impression, 
what light or meaning it throws over 
other experiences including those not 
popularly regarded as zsthetic.”* In this 
sense literature is knowledge—in a 
broad sense scientific knowledge. “Any- 
thing that may be called knowledge,” 


*Irwin Edman, A Philosophy of Experience as a 
Philosophy of Art, in “Essays in Honor of John 
Dewey.” 
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says Dewey, “or a known object, marks 
a question answered, a difficulty dis- 
posed of, a confusion cleared up, an in- 
consistency reduced to coherence, a per- 
plexity mastered.” And “taste... is 
the outcome of experience brought cu- 
mulatively to bear on the intelligent ap- 
preciation of the real worth of likings 
and enjoyments.” 

This conception of the purpose and 
use of literature relieves it of the impos- 
sible burden of supporting a quest for 
certainty on the basis of a discredited 
theory of knowledge. It places it square- 
ly where it belongs in the total life of a 
person, none of whose attributes have 
been stunted in their growth by the ur- 
gent demands of modern life. For better 
or worse, mankind is committed to the 
experimental programme. It is the 
height of idleness to demand, as one 
Humanist (G. R. Elliott) recently did, 
that poetry return to the moral scheme 
of Milton in order to acquire a humanis- 
tic “centrality.” Milton’s art represents 
a brilliant esthetic and moral synthesis 
of a world that is dead beyond recall. 
His “Paradise Lost,” says A. N. White- 
head, is “the swansong of a passing 
world of untroubled certitude.” From 
certitude in this sense to orthodoxy to 
tyranny, the progression is inevitable. 
For those of us who have given alle- 
giance to science “certitude . . . con- 
sists . . . in nothing more nor less than 
high degree of relative probability.” 
Such a conception allows for endless de- 
velopment in a changing world. It al- 
lows us to use whatever technics we 
may master to clarify and deepen our 
understanding of life as men live it. 


IV 


The remedy for the present situation 
is not less science but more science. The 
extension of the experimental technic 
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into the human and social realms is 
bound to be the most fruitful adventure 
of modern times. But it must be clearly 
understood that we have as yet no way 
of measuring what will be the effect of 
a general adoption of a scientific atti- 
tude by those with influence upon so- 
ciety. It is not now a part of the equip- 
ment of any group except an infinitesi- 
mal and usually uninfluential minority. 
Even those men who have mastered the 
scientific attitude as applied to some spe- 
cial branch of knowledge—for example, 
physics—frequently betray in other 
fields the fact that they are not com- 
pletely scientific. What we need is not 
more courses in science in the universi- 
ties, but a greater effort to get the scien- 
tific attitude firmly planted in the minds 
of those who subject themselves to high- 
er education. Though certain “philan- 
derers upon the outskirts of knowledge” 
are now engaged in a revival of the old 
disparagement of science, they direct 
their criticism at courses about science. 
We, let it be admitted at once, do not 
need more courses of this sort, but if in 
some way the essentials of the scientific 
attitude could be freely communicated 
it would be a marked advance. “.. . 
science,” writes Doctor Dewey, “has 
been taught too much as an accumula- 
tion of ready-made material with which 
students are to be made familiar, not 
enough as a method of thinking, an at- 
titude of mind, after the pattern which 
mental habits are to be transformed.”* 


*This same position has been taken by other dis- 
tinguished proponents of the scientific attitude, e. g., 
Bertrand Russell, the essay The Place of Science in a 


Even if the courses in science as now 
conducted are continued there are sev- 
eral common errors that can be correct- 
ed. Doctor Foerster states that “In its 
true function, science is merely descrip- 
tive.” Nothing could be more inade- 
quate as a definition of the “true func- 
tion” of science. Charles Singer, a lead- 
ing authority on the history of science, 
has written: “Nor is the advance of sci- 
ence to be measured by the vast accu- 
mulation of observations but by the de- 
gree to which these observations are 
brought under general laws. The func- 
tion of science, we must repeat, is to clas- 
sify, which is simply and intimately to 
unify.” Science is, in its essence, an art 
of control. If it was “merely descriptive” 
it could control nothing. When such 
misapprehensions of what science actu- 
ally is and does prevail with a man who 
presumes to define the place of science 
in the intellectual scheme, it is no won- 
der that J. B. S. Haldane can exclaim 
in despair that “There has been a com- 
plete failure to integrate into its [so- 
ciety’s] intellectual structure the scien- 
tific ideas which have furnished its ma- 
terial structure.” The prevailing intel- 
lectual dilemmas can mostly be traced 
to the failure of this integration. When 
the integration is accomplished it will 
not mean the triumph of what old-fash- 
ioned sentimentalists call materialism. 
It will mean that mankind will in some 
sense gain possession of the intellectual 
heritage which is rightfully its own. 
Liberal Education, in “Mysticism and Logic.” And 


the English biologist J. B. S. Haldane writing in The 
Realist. Also Charles Singer in The Realist. 
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Atmosphere of New York— 


and a Beau Geste to Love 





Gesture 


BY FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


HAT would have to do. It wasn’t 
very sparkling, but then how could 
you write sparkling stuff when 
you were tired half to death? Wearily 
she took the paper out of her typewriter. 
“Reconsidered First Nights.” There 
seemed to be so many of them when you 
bunched them together like this. Life 
was getting to be just one first night after 
another. There had beeh a time when 
she had been awfully thrilled at cover- 
ing a premiére. Bob had been City Edi- 
tor then. After the edition had gone to 
press they would go out together and get 
sandwiches and coffee at some little all- 
night stand. They would talk glittering- 
ly about their careers, his and hers. Well, 
they had both made the grade. He was 
now a successful publisher, and what 
Mary Weatherell said about a play was 
important to producers; she influenced 
the box-office. But it was no longer im- 
portant to her. 

She put her hand to her side as she 
leaned over to get a Manila envelope 
from the lower drawer. The pain was 
bad to-day. She really ought to see about 
it, go to a doctor or something. But she 
hated to take the time. If there were any 
spare minutes she wanted to use them on 
her novel. She looked down at the man- 
uscript folder as it lay on a shelf under 
the desk. It was thick with dust. She had- 
n’t touched it for weeks. If only she 
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weren’t always so tired. It was a pity 
when she had so much stunning materi- 
al. Ten years of Broadway. The things 
that went on back stage; the things that 
went on in producers’ offices. Men. She 
knew men. And women. She knew one 
woman. Bob’s wife. 

No use going back over all that now. 
What was, was. And that was all there 
was to it. She addressed the manuscript 
to the editor who had commissioned this 
“Reconsidered First Nights.” He would 
be disappointed with it. He had particu- 
larly asked that she be witty. And she 
hadn’t been able to manage it. Words 
had gone stale on her tongue. They 
tasted like sawdust. He would probably 
get Billy Chase to put in two or three 
“wise cracks.” Once that would have 
hurt her pride. She had always main- 
tained that Billy had no wit, just a low 
comedy line. To-day she didn’t care. Wit 
seemed to have gone completely out of 
the world, if indeed there had ever been 
any in it. 

She looked dully at the letters she had 
brought home from the office to answer. 
The same old thing. What did she think 
of Shakespeare? What did she think of 
Shaw? What did she think of . . . Oh, 
hell! She threw the whole bunch into 
the wastepaper basket, knowing that 
later she would conscientiously fish them 
out and answer every last one. She lean- 
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ed back and closed her eyes. There was 
one letter she had to answer. It was from 
a producer who had a first night only 
three days off. He had written to tell her 
how much he appreciated the influence 
her intelligent criticism was having on 
American drama. Would she accept the 
enclosed check as a little testimonial of 
his appreciation ? Her hand rested on the 
Florentine letter-book in which she kept 
her bills. It bulged under her fingers. She 
remembered how, when she and Bob 
had been new at the game, a famous dra- 
matic critic, a lady, had died. Her effects 
had been auctioned off, and grimly Bob 
had read the list: ermine wraps, first edi- 
tions, antiques, rare furnishings, objects 
of art. 

“Lord!” he said, “and her salary was 
five thousand a year and she was as ugly 
as a drum. This game can be the finest 
thing on earth—or the rottenest. For 
Heaven’s sake, Mary, when you get to 
the top, hang on to a few ideals, will 

ou?” 

She reached for some paper and wrote 
a note to the producer returning the 
check. 

The pain stabbed her again, making 
her a little faint. Fear had kept her from 
a doctor. But now the pain itself was a 
growing fear. Going to the doctor’s 
might be a relief. He would say: “It’s 
just this,” or “It’s just that,” and tell her 
in a casual way to take a little medicine. 
“Here, I'll give you a prescription.” She 
would have it filled at the drug-store on 
the corner and in a few days the pain 
would be gone. It all seemed so simple 
she was sorry she hadn’t done it long 
ago. Having no family, she had no fami- 
ly doctor, but she knew the name of an 
eminent specialist. She would try him. 
Her hand trembled a little as she held 
the receiver, waiting for the connection. 
It often does that when you lean too 
heavily on certain nerves, she thought. 
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She shifted her weight, and pretended 


not to notice that her hand still trem- 


bled. 

The doctor’s secretary was very crisp. 
The sort of nurse who starches her voice 
with her uniform. Doctor Lansing was 
all dated up for two weeks, but any time 
after that... 

“But I want to see him to-day,” Mary 
interrupted. 

“IT am afraid that is quite impossible. 
The doctor is operating this morning, 
and every minute this afternoon is ar- 
ranged for.” 

Mary drew in her breath sharply. Now 
that she had made up her mind she 
couldn’t bear to wait another day for the 
relief he simply must give her. Fear was 
creeping over her with its strange pa- 
ralysis. The nurse sensed her distress. 
She said reluctantly: 

“Of course Doctor Lansing always 
keeps one half-hour open for any very 
urgent case. I don’t suppose . . .” 

“This is very urgent,” Mary said, 
breathing hard. 

“All right then.” The nurse was still 
unconvinced of the wisdom of giving 
this strange woman, who hadn’t even 
been sent by any doctor, the specialist’s 
most precious half-hour. It was absurd, 
her calling up like this and demanding 
to see the doctor on the instant. No. She 
hadn’t any right to let her come. But 
Mary’s voice was asking: “What time, 
please?” and the nurse found herself 
saying: “Four-thirty. What is the 
name?” 

Mary put up the telephone and drew 
a deep breath. She had the appointment. 
Perhaps she shouldn’t have forced it. 
When she got there and Doctor Lansing 
found a perfectly healthy individual, he 
was going to be furious. Well, it couldn't 

be helped now. The momentary relief 
which the making of the appointment 
had given her began to ebb. Suddenly 
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she felt very frightened. And alone. The 
paralysis was creeping over her again. 
Her mind sought a way of escape. Some- 
thing so extraordinary and exciting that 
she would be quite lifted out of herself. 
Bob. She hadn’t seen him in four years. 
At least not to talk to. They met occa- 
sionally at literary affairs, but since he 
had gone into the publishing business, 
he didn’t see as much of the old newspa- 
per crowd as formerly. With sudden de- 
cision she looked up his number. Then 
she hesitated. If she ate her lunch first, 
probably she wouldn’t call him up at all. 
There she was being cautious again. All 
her life she had eaten her lunch first. She 
called the number. Luck was kind. He 
was in. He was very cordial when he 
found out who it was, but there was no 
denying that he was surprised. Desper- 
ately she said: 

“Bob, can you take me to tea this after- 
noon ?” 

“This afternoon?” Plainly he had vi- 
sions of important authors with empire- 
rocking manuscripts under their arms 
milling about in his waiting-room. But 
his voice dismissed them all with a good- 
natured “Oh, I guess we can manage 
that. Where shall it be?” 

“IT have an appointment at 61st Street 
at four-thirty.” 

“Then suppose we say the Plaza at 
five?” 

“Splendid,” Mary laughed. “58th 
Street side.” 

She put up the telephone happily. The 
doctor’s would be easy now. She dressed 
carefully, persuading herself that it was 
because she thought, if she looked nice, 
Doctor Lansing wouldn’t be so cross at 
her for taking his time away from des- 
perately sick patients. 

It turned out he wasn’t cross at all. He 
was very kind and courteous. He listen- 
ed quietly to her symptoms and felt the 
side where the pain was. Then he said: 
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“Of course we really can’t tell any- 
thing, Miss Weatherell, until we have an 
X-ray made. But that won’t be difficult. 
You'll have to go into the hospital for a 
day or so and eat a bismuth breakfast, 
that’s all. When is the most con- 
venient time for you? I think we ought 
to do it as soon as possible and get it off 
our minds. How would Tuesday do? 
Good. Then I'll call up the hospital and 
make the arrangements. I ought to have 
the report by Wednesday. You can drop 
in then for the diagnosis. Same time.” 

She was graciously dismissed. In the 
outer office the secretary stopped her. 

“Who is your nearest living relative, 
Miss Weatherell ?” 

Mary looked startled. The nurse 
laughed. 

“Tt does sound dreadfully lugubrious, 
doesn’t it? But the doctor insists on it 
ever since a woman died in his office and 
we didn’t know whom to notify. That 
wouldn’t happen again in a thousand 
years, but we keep the item on the cards 
just the same.” 

“But I haven’t any relatives,” Mary 
said. “I am quite alone.” 

“In that case you might give us the 
name of a close friend.” 

Mary hesitated. She had so many 
friends. While she was considering 
which one to give, she found herself 
saying: 

“Mr. Robert Orr, 247 Park Avenue.” 

“Tt’s just a matter of form,” the nurse 
said, filling in the blank space on the 
card. 

That was a crazy thing to do, Mary 
thought to herself as she reached the 
street. She had a sudden picture of Bob’s 
wife, Elise, being called to the phone 
and taking the message that a lady had 
died under the surgeon’s knife—they al- 
ways put it in that dramatic way—and 
would her husband please come for the 
body. Mary laughed. She was feeling all 
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happy again. Sickness and death seem- 
ed such remote contingencies out here 
in the gay stir of Fifth Avenue. Unthink- 
able things. And Doctor Lansing had 
been so casual and reassuring. To be sure 
he hadn’t said: “Take this medicine and 
the pain will be all right.” And he had 
insisted on an X-ray. But that was mere- 
ly a matter of form, like the filling in of 
the card. No doctor liked to diagnose 
nowadays without X-rays. But she could 
tell by his manner that he didn’t think 
there was a thing the matter with her. 
And wasn’t she on her way to meet 
Bob? 

The clock on the Central Union Trust 
Company said three minutes after five. 
Traffic was against her and she had to 
wait two more minutes before she could 
cross Fifth Avenue. Impatient minutes. 
She went around to the 58th Street en- 
trance. Bob was already there. Not like 
the old reporting days when he was al- 
ways rushing around dishevelled and 
late. He was a punctilious publisher 
now, the well-dressed, urbane sort who 
had so awed them then. He seemed very 
glad to see her. When he smiled she had 
a sensation of checking her worries at 
the door. She slid easily into this atmos- 
phere of lights and flowers and tea 
music. 

“What have you got up your sleeve, 
Mary?” Bob wanted to know while they 
were waiting for their tea. “It’s a long 
while since I’ve been singled out by the 
distinguished Miss Weatherell. Are you 
going to'tell me that the novel is finished 
at last ?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Well, I must say you’re darn slow 
about it. Remember it was to have been 
on our first Spring List, and that’s four 
years ago.” 

“T know, but ladies must live, Bob.” 

“And wear lovely clothes,” he added 
with a complimentary smile. 
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“But I’m going to settle down to it 
now, really. I’ve given up doing syndi- 
cate stuff and I’ll have more time. As to 
why I called you up . . . Must I have a 
reason? Because I’m afraid I haven't. 
Just a whim, or you might say a throw- 
back to the days of my childhood. 
Whenever we had to come into town for 
the dentist’s or the doctor’s, father al- 
ways took us to lunch at the old Holland 
House or the Grand Union, and we used 
to be so excited over that that we never 
minded having our teeth pulled or our 
tonsils taken out or anything. Well, to- 
day I was going to the doctor’s, so | 
thought I'd give myself a treat.” 

“Oh, I see. I’m a substitute for the 
Holland House and the Grand Union. 
A sort of departed glory.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But seriously, you aren’t ill, are you? 
You look exceptionally well to me.” 

“Oh, I’m fine. Only I had a crazy pain 
in my side, and I thought I'd find out 
about it.” 

“And did you?” 

“Well, the doctor wants me to have an 
X-ray taken. He says that’s the only way 
to tell. But I could see by his manner that 
he didn’t think it was anything. It was a 
great relief.” 

“When does he give you the final di- 
agnosis?” 

“On Wednesday.” 

“And am I to be the substitute for the 
party then?” 

“You are the party, Bob.” 

“That’s nice of you. But I’m afraid I 
can’t make it Wednesday. I’ve got a 
meeting on. Shall we say Thursday at 
the same time and the same place?.” 

Mary nodded. There was a little pause. 
She was trying not to ask a question, or 
at least she was trying to ask it so that it 
would sound casual. In the end it was a 
little too casual. 

“How is Elise?” 
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Bob laughed. 

“Didn’t you know? She’s left me.” 

“Oh, Bob! No!” 

“Yes. She got fed up with me and 
cleared out.” 

“T can’t believe that.” 

“Which? That she got fed up with 
me? Or that she cleared out?” 

“The first.” 

“Well, it’s unflattering but true.” 

Mary sat back, remembering. 

“What are you thinking of, Mary? 
The first night of ‘Morning Glory’ ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was a blaze. I always remem- 
ber it was your press tickets that did it.” 

“I always remember that, too,” she 
said. “My tickets and the fact that Bill 
Chase insisted on dragging us back stage 
after the second act so that I could get 
extra copy.” 

“Elise certainly looked marvellous 
that night.” 

“Yes,” Mary said unstintingly. “She 
did.” 

“And I went off like a fire-cracker.” 

“You most certainly did.” 

“Sometimes I’ve thought of those 
days, Mary, and I’ve had a feeling, not 
exactly of guilt, but of regret. We'd been, 
well, such friends up till then. But that 
Elise business was so—what shall I call 
it?—cataclysmic, that it swamped every- 
thing. And you were such a brick 
through it all.” 

“And now she’s left you! And you still 
care about her, don’t you, Bob?” 

She held her breath, waiting for the 
answer. 

“No, I don’t, Mary. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, but it’s just as dead as a dead fire. 
It wasn’t the real thing.” 

“What will you do now, Bob?” 

“Get married again, perhaps. After 
Elise gets the divorce.” 

“Do you think you would know the 
teal thing now?” 
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He smiled into her eyes. He was very 
happy these days, and the happiness was 
apt to spill over and include people too 
comprehensively. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think I do. An ex- 
perience like mine would sour most peo- 
ple on marriage. But to me it was an 
experience. It’s helped me to know the 
real thing. Marriage has a way of doing 
that—tardily. You should have married, 
Mary.” 

“Should I?” 

“How was it you didn’t marry Ster- 
ling Squires? I’ve heard he'd do any- 
thing for you short of the head of St. 
John the Baptist on a silver platter.” 

Mary laughed. “I just sent off an arti- 
cle to him this afternoon.” 

“You’re evading, Mary. I asked why 
you didn’t marry him.” 

“That’s easy. I happened not to be in 
love with him.” 

“You weren’t in love with anybody 
else, were you, Mary?” 

She tamped out her cigarette carefully. 

“You're talking nonsense, Bob, and 
it’s getting frightfully late. The tea 
crowd has completely evaporated.” 

He glanced at his watch quickly. She 
noticed his expression of concern as he 
signalled the waiter to bring the check. 

“You can just put me in a taxicab,” 
she said as they walked through the 
lobby. 

“No such thing. In the réle of father 
providing distraction I insist on seeing 
you safely home.” 

She had to give the address. It hurt a 
little. 

At the door she said: “Won’t you 
come in?” 

“I wish I could. Unfortunately, I have 
a dinner engagement. Otherwise . . .” 

Her happiness was suddenly a pricked 
balloon. This tea-party which had seem- 
ed so marvellous when she was setting 
out, now seemed a very little thing. Piti- 
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ably inadequate. An hour and a quarter 
out of four years! But he smiled at her. 
Again that dazzling smile. She didn’t 
know it was for the dinner engagement 
and not for her. “Thursday, then?” It 
came over her in a rush that the world 
had changed, that Bob was no longer 
married, that there was no longer any 
reason why they shouldn’t see each other 
any time. When he had gone she pulled 
the manuscript of the novel from her 
desk and set feverishly to work upon it. 

The bismuth-and-buttermilk break- 
fast proved to be much worse than Doc- 
tor Lansing had presented it. Buttermilk 
Mary loathed at best, but mixed with 
what seemed to be concrete and offered 
in endless quantities, it was impossible. 
Besides, it was horrible to have to come 
into a hospital in perfectly good health 
and climb into a white iron bed and sur- 
render yourself to a clinical atmosphere. 
Thank goodness it was only for a day or 
two. She felt sorry for the really sick peo- 
ple who had to stay. It was wonderful 
to know that in twenty-four hours you 
could get dressed and walk jauntily out. 
She loved to hear the nurse say: “Oh, no, 
she’s not sick at all. Just in for diagnosis.” 
And when it was all over, she would see 
Bob again. And he wasn’t married any 
more. 

On Wednesday she was quite radiant 
when she went in to Doctor Lansing. 

“How is the pain?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, not so bad.” 

“You've had it some time, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, for a good many months, off and 
on.” 

“And you never went to see a doctor ?” 

“I was waiting for it to get really bad. 
I like to stand things as long as I can.” 

“That’s a dangerous practice,” Doctor 
Lansing commented gravely. Then as he 
saw sudden alarm come into Mary’s face, 
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he added: “In general, I mean. But | 
wouldn’t worry too much about this 
pain, if I were you, Miss Weatherell, 
Just go along as usual and get as much 
rest and fresh air as you can.” 

“Oughtn’t I take some medicine?” 

“Yes,” he said, “Ill give you a pre- 
scription.” He drew over a prescription 
pad and hesitated. “Ever taken any 
drugs, Miss Weatherell ?” 

“Drugs?” 

“Yes, opiates? Things to put you to 
sleep.” 

“Oh, no. I never have any difficulty 
about going to sleep, at least not until 
just lately. I’ve always been so horribly 
healthy. Keeping awake would be more 
to the point, but coffee does me beauti- 
fully for that.” 

“I just wondered. Some people have 
preferences. One likes one thing, and 
one another. There you are, my dear. 
You needn’t take this unless the pain 
gets particularly bad. Everything’s all 
right, and you're not to worry.” 

He patted her hand as he put the pre- 
scription into it. Sudden tears blinded 
her. Tears of relief, perhaps. Or was it 
that he was so unutterably kind? She 
shook hands with him gratefully and 
hurried away. She walked back to the 
apartment in a transport of happiness. 
She was all right. The pain was nothing. 
She could start to work with a free 
heart. To-morrow she would see Bob. A 
new life. 

Back in his office Doctor Lansing was 
looking intently at the X-ray pictures. 
He sighed and shoved them to one side. 

“Miss Thomas,” he called. 

“Yes, Doctor Lansing.” 

“Can you let me have Miss Weath- 
erell’s card?” 

She brought the card. He looked at it. 

“Is this Mr. Robert Orr of 247 Park 
Avenue her nearest relative?” he want- 
ed to know. 
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“She hasn’t any relatives, doctor. I be- 
lieve he is a close friend.” 

“All right. Get his office on the 
phone.” 

On Thursday it was Bob who called 
on Doctor Lansing before the tea-party. 
Doctor Lansing offered him a cigarette. 

“I suppose Miss Weatherell told you 
that she had consulted me,” he-began. 

“Yes,” Bob said, “she did.” 

“Well, I thought before I told her the 
truth I’d consult you. I understand you 
are a Close friend of hers. It’s a pretty 
stiff blow to deal out to any one and I 
thought it might be easier for her if it 
came gradually, and from a friend rath- 
er than from a stranger.” 

Bob looked at him, alarmed. 

“You mean to say there’s something 
serious the matter with her?” 

“Carcinoma.” 

“What?” 

“Cancer. An inoperable case. It’s 
gained frightful headway. She should 
have gone to a doctor long ago. Now it’s 
just a matter of time.” 

Bob felt the blood draining from his 
face. 

“Mary?” he 
“Mary?” 

“Tl leave it to you whether she is to 
be told or not. You can do just as you see 
fit. Eventually, she will have to know. 
But it might be kinder not to tell her 
just yet. She seemed to be in wonderful 
spirits when she was in here yesterday. 
It’s surprising that she can be so happy 
when she is as sick as she is. She seems 
to have some special source of vitality, 
whatever it is. She isn’t in love, is she?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“I just wondered. She struck me as a 
person who might be. Well, that makes 
it simpler. You’re not in love with her, 
either, I suppose? Forgive the question, 
but one likes to feel as little like an exe- 
cutioner as possible in telling a thing of 
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this sort. It is a relief to know that the 
person to whom you are telling it is not 
too emotionally involved.” 

“We're just awfully good friends,” 
Bob answered. “Once, perhaps, we fan- 
cied ourselves in love, but that was be- 
fore I got married.” 

“I see. Well, evidently you are the 
person whom she trusts most because 
she gave us your name to notify in case 
of an emergency. She is going to suffer a 
lot presently. It’s just a question of tak- 
ing opiates to ease the pain. One of these 
days she may find she has had enough of 
it and fix things so she won’t wake up. 
They often do. Her heart would be her 
best bet . . . if God were good. It isn’t 
any too strong. Well, I gave her a pre- 
scription for morphine. That’s habit- 
forming, of course. I might have started 
her off on something lighter, verinol, 
perhaps, or something of that sort, but I 
think in the end a habit-forming drug is 
kinder. She isn’t used to taking anything 
and she may have to be forced to it. She 
looks like the sort of person who can 
stand a lot without whimpering.” 

“She is that sort of person,” Bob said. 
“If you had told her the truth she would 
have taken it without batting an eyelash. 
Just the same I’m glad you didn’t tell 
her. I . . . want to save her as much as 
I can.” 

“It won’t be more than a year, at the 
latest,” the doctor said. “Oh, and I meant 
to tell her that she ought to take that 
morphine by hypo. It’s apt to cause nau- 
sea taken by mouth.” 

Bob rose. “Thank you for sending for 
me, doctor,” he said gravely. “I don’t 
seem to be able to say anything intelli- 
gent. I’m just stunned.” 

“It’s a great pity,” Doctor Lansing 
said. “She’s an exquisite creature. I don’t 
know when a report has affected me so 
deeply.” 

Fifth Avenue was as gay and as irre- 
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sponsible as ever. To Bob there was 
something macabre about it, people 
dancing on the thin crater of this thing 
called death which was beneath every- 
thing. . . . Under the wheels of the ve- 
hicles, under the dizzy steel shells of new 
buildings, under the germ-eaten skins of 
these people who were rushing so madly 
after clothes, or pleasure, or business. 
God! The incredible callousness of it! 

The clock on the Central Union Trust 
Company said three minutes after five. 
Bob was glad when the traffic signals 
changed and he was delayed a few min- 
utes longer. In all his life he had never 
had to face a more ghastly thing than 
this tea-party. 

Mary was, as Doctor Lansing had said, 
in marvellous spirits. She looked very 
lovely, but to Bob, with this new knowl- 
edge of his, her slenderness took on a 
different significance. She was much too 
fragile-looking. 

“How are you?” he asked, trying to 
make his tone light and hoping that she 
wouldn’t notice that he hadn’t been any 
too successful. “Are we celebrating, or 
drowning sorrow?” 

“Oh, celebrating,” she answered gaily. 
“T’m fine.” 

“I’m awfully glad to hear that. Let’s 
go right in to tea.” 

At tea she chattered on about the nov- 
el; Bob was thankful for that. There was 
a queer constriction in his throat which 
made it almost impossible for him to 
talk. She said the novel was going beau- 
tifully and if he would come around 
some evening she would read him the 
first chapters. 

“Why not now?” he asked suddenly. 
If he didn’t get away from this gay at- 
mosphere and this throbbing sentimen- 
tal tea music, he would go mad. “Got 
anything to drink ?” 

“Some Scotch,” she said, terribly glad 
that he was going home with her. 
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“Excellent. Let’s go.” 

When they got to the apartment he 
didn’t ask immediately to see the manu- 
script. Instead he let her talk about it, 
outlining her plans for it, explaining ef- 
fects she wanted to get. And all the time 
he smoked and looked about the room 
which she called her workshop. The 
fireplace, the desk, with its built-in com- 
partment for the typewriter and all the 
carefully planned manuscript drawers. 
This room had witnessed all her effort. 
That desk with its manuscripts stood for 
her career. Now the account was almost 
closed. And she stood there laughing and 
mixing high-balls. His throat tightened. 
And suddenly the years dropped away. 
He felt as he had felt when first they 
had been on The Standard together. 

She brought the drinks on a tray and 
sat down beside him. 

“What shall we drink to?” 

“The past, the present, and the fu- 
ture,” she said gaily. 

“No,” he said gravely. “Let’s just make 
it the present.” 

They drank to the present. 

“But the old days weren’t so bad 
either,” Bob said. 

“No,” she agreed. “Some of them 
weren’t so bad.” 

“Which ones?” he persisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly which. All 
of them, I guess.” 

“But you didn’t say all of them. You 
said some of them. Let’s be specific, 
Mary. Suppose you could live part of the 
last ten years of your life over again. 
Which part would you take?” 

“Don't be silly, Bob. Have some more 
Scotch in that.” 

“I feel like being silly. Please tell me, 
Mary.” 

She looked at him, weighing his 
mood. Was he, perhaps, eager for a little 
flattery, or would the answer really mean 
something to him? His eyes were very 
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serious, deep and dark. The deep, dark 
look decided her. 

“I'd take the days when we were to- 
gether on The Standard,” she answered 
simply. 

His eyes seemed to plunge into hers, 
from which the mask she had worn so 
long had slipped away. A taut thin wire 
was tightening about his throat. He 
reached over and took her hand. For a 
little while there seemed to be nothing 
to say. And then: 

“If I had only done things differently, 
Mary. I was terribly blind not to see it for 
what it was.” 

“But that’s all over now, isn’t it?” She 
looked at him, her face alight. “You'll 
be free again in a year, won’t you, Bob?” 

“Yes,” he said bitterly. “In a year.” He 
could hear Doctor Lansing’s voice say- 
ing: “A year at the latest.” The dreadful 
irony of it! “Mary,” he said desperate- 
ly, “a year is a long time. What about 
now? I hate to think of you being alone, 
without any one to take care of you.” 

“Foolish!” she laughed. “I’ve been 
alone for years.” 

“I know, but it’s different now.” 

“How different?” Something in his 
voice had startled her. 

“Well, now that Elise is out of the pic- 
ture,” he said more guardedly. “And 
now that we know how we feel about 
each other,” he added gently. “It’s not a 
thing to do lightly, but there seems to be 
no other way. Does it mean that much to 
you, Mary?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He leaned over and drew her close. 
His throat tightened unbearably as he 
kissed her. 

The next day he said to his secretary: 
“Ask Miss Turner to come here, will 
you, Miss Stires?” 

Miss Turner had charge of the illus- 
trations. She came questioningly. Bob 
waited until Miss Stires had gone back 





toher room. Then he closed the door. 

“Sit down a moment, will you, Gyp?” 

“What’s up?” she wanted to know. 
“And I thought it was an unbreakable 
rule of yours, Mr. Orr, never to close 
your door during office hours.” 

“It is. But this is important—and con- 
fidential.” 

“Couldn’t it wait until lunch?’ 

“No, it couldn’t. And I don’t know if 
there’s going to be any lunch.” 

“Oh, don’t you ?” She was all ready for 
teasing, but suddenly she saw he was 
serious. 

“How big are you, Gyp?” he asked. 

“About so,” she said, measuring the 
distance between thumb and forefinger. 

“Well, I’m going to tell you a story.” 

She listened gravely while he told it. 

“What do you think ?” he asked when 
he had finished. “It’s up to you, Gyp.” 

She held her hands tightly clasped 
around her knees, her head thrown 
back. The shining tips of her nails bit 
into her knuckles. She said: 

“Tt’s O. K. with me, Bob.” 

He looked at her intently. “You're sure 
it won’t make any difference .. . later?” 

“Nothing could make any difference 

oo CVE. 

“Then I guess the less we see of each 
other the better.” 

“I guess so,” Gyp said. “And by the 
way, have you looked at those drawings 
for the jacket of the Coatsworth book ? 
Personally, I think they’re frightful. I 
don’t know what’s got into Jimmie.” 

“Tell him to have another try,” Bob 
advised. 

“All right,” Gyp said and went out. 

Now it was February ... March... 
April. Shining months for Mary. If she 
suffered any pain, she never said any- 
thing about it to Bob. He watched her 
carefully, watched the blue veins become 
more indelibly outlined on her white 
hands, watched her as daily she became 
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more frail. She worked deliriously, not 
only on the novel but on special articles, 
which were designed to affect the Flor- 
entine letter-book. It became thinner and 
thinner, like herself. Finally it was quite 
empty. 

“You aren’t going it too strenuously, 
are you, my dear?” Bob worried. 

“Oh, no. I love it. You have no idea 
how you’ve bucked up my work, Bob. 
I’m afraid I was slipping terribly.” 

“Nonsense. But how is the novel get- 
ting along?” She had decided not to let 
him read it after all, not until it was as 
complete and as perfect as she could 
make it. “Fine,” she said with shining 
eyes. “You don’t suppose any one could 
feel as wonderful as I feel and not write 
something simply marvellous, do you, 
Bob?” 

Alas, he had had a good deal of ex- 
perience with writers who felt much 
more marvellous than they wrote, but 
he didn’t tell Mary that. After all, Mary 
was a writer of a good many years’ stand- 
ing, and although she had never written 
a novel before, she had had plenty of 
practice in expressing her ideas. He was 
pretty confident that the book would be 
worth while. 

But no matter how hard she worked 
during the day, she seemed never to be 
tired at night. They went everywhere to- 
gether, theatres, revues, night clubs, and 
when she was with Bob she was always 
sparkling. Bob sometimes suspected that 
during the day she had her bad moments 
which she kept carefully concealed. 
Once when he had come in rather earlier 
than usual, he had found her leaning 
limply over the typewriter, her hand 
clutching her side, and great beads of 
perspiration standing out on her fore- 
head. He took out his handkerchief and 
wiped them away. Her face was chalky 
white. She smiled at him gratefully. 

“Just a little faintness,” she said light- 
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ly. “I guess I’ve been working too steadi- 
ly.” 

She bathed and dressed and went out 
to dinner with him, as gay as ever. But 
the next day Bob went to Doctor Lan- 
sing and got the X-ray pictures. He took 
them to a classmate of his who had be- 
come an eminent surgeon. The friend 
only shook his head. 

“It’s quite hopeless, old man. Just help 
her to find the easiest way out.” 

One night he woke up to hear sounds 
in the living-room. He found her writh- 
ing about on the divan, clinching the 
pillows to keep from crying out. In the 
medicine-cabinet he found Doctor Lan- 
sing’s prescription, still untouched. The 
hypodermic set was beside it. He boiled 
up the needle on the Sterno and dis- 
solved one of the tablets in a spoon. Dur- 
ing the war he had been in the ambu- 
lance corps and had learned to give hy- 
pos. She took it unresistingly and let 
him carry her back to bed. After that he 
would sometimes notice the sharp, new 
prick of the needle in the white flesh of 
her arm. Or he would notice that the 
pupils of her eyes were shrunken to pin- 
points. That was his only way of telling 
which were her bad days. She always in- 
sisted she was too happy to notice pain. 
And she was bound that nothing should 
spoil their idy]. 

Presently, however, she went back to 
Doctor Lansing. 

“Is the pain any better?” he asked. 

“Sometimes it’s pretty bad,” she con- 
fessed. “And I’ve been wondering . . . 
Are you sure it’s all right, doctor? Are 
you sure there’s not something serious 
the matter?” 

He patted her hand. “Now don’t you 
go worrying, my dear. Everything is go- 
ing to be all right. The less worrying you 
do, the better it will be for the pain.” 

He put his stethoscope on her chest 
and listened to her heart. 
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“Sometimes you feel a little breathless, 
don’t you, a little fluttery ?” 

“Yes, sometimes,” she said. 

“Well, I shouldn’t worry about that, 
either. It will be all right, my dear.” 

But she went home, vaguely uneasy. 

When the summer came Bob wanted 
her to go away to the mountains or the 
seashore, but she couldn’t be persuaded 
to leave him, although the heat was tell- 
ing on her badly. 

One night at one of the roofs where 
they had gone to get cool, they ran into 
Billy Chase. With him was Gyp. He in- 
sisted on rushing over and making the 
party a foursome, in spite of Bob’s cold 
looks. Billy was quite beyond the point 
where he could be affected by cold looks. 
He had a summer show on Broadway, 
and as long as the show continued to 
run, just so long would he celebrate. To 
Mary he said: 

“I thought maybe, Mary, since you 
steered Bob through his first romance so 
successfully, you’d like to help me patch 
up his second. He and Gyp here were en- 
gaged, if you can call it that when a man 
hasn’t got his decree yet, and then in Jan- 
uary they go and break if off cold. That 
throws Gyp back on my hands, and be- 
lieve me she’s a handful. That’s why I’m 
so anxious to have them kiss and make 
up. Comeon, Mary, see what you cando.” 

“Mary has to go home,” Bob an- 
nounced, rising. “She’s tired and you’re 
tipsy, Billy. You don’t know what you're 
talking about. I think you’d better come 
along with us, too, Miss Turner.” 

“Oh, I can manage him,” Gyp laugh- 
ed. She turned to Mary. “He really is 
frightfully muddled, though. He’s got 
this hallucination about estranged coup- 
les. We’re only the third to-night that he 
has endeavored to straighten out. It 
would be awfully embarrassing, if he 
weren’t so drunk. The truth of the mat- 
ter is the poor boy is engaged to me him- 
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self, only he doesn’t come up for air often 
enough to know it.” 

She smiled ingenuously at Mary and 
Mary smiled back. 

In the taxi neither she nor Bob men- 
tioned the episode. But later, when she 
was in bed, Mary began to think it all 
out, slowly, with a heavy heart. Instinc- 
tively she knew that the tipsy Bill Chase 
had spoken the sober truth. Her mind 
went back quickly. January, he had said. 
And January had been the time... . 
Suddenly all these months of happiness 
that had been building went down like 
a house of cards. Why had Bob done 
this? Why? Why? 

She had to stop thinking then and lie 
very still while some cruel little boys 
with jack-knives tortured the entrails of 
a frog. She held very tightly to the sides 
of the bed and watched them, wonder- 
ing when they would be through. At last 
they had enough of their sport and went 
away. Her hands dropped weakly from 
the sides of the bed. She brushed her hair 
back from her damp forehead. Now she 
could go on thinking. What was it she 
had wanted to know? Oh, yes. Why had 
Bob done this for her? And suddenly, 
clearly, she knew. As if the answer had 
been in the agony she had just gone 
through. As if for a long while it had 
been in everything, in the unutterable 
kindness of Doctor Lansing, in the heart- 
breaking devotion of Bob, in some soul- 
consciousness within herself which had 
urged her on feverishly to finish the 
novel; to pay off the old scores in the 
Florentine letter-book; to close the ac- 
count. She had told herself that she was 
getting ready for a new life, hers and 
Bob’s, which they could begin so very 
soon now. But somewhere within her- 
self she had known that that wasn’t true. 
Getting ready for a new life, perhaps, 
but not that one. 

She raised her eyes to the window. It 
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admitted a square of white moonlight 
which lay on the floor like a marble slab. 
This then was death. She had noticed 
lately that the cruel little boys took to 
their ghoulish sport more and more 
often. Presently there would come a day 
when they wouldn’t leave off at all. And 
that would be the end. Somehow Bob 
had known this. And he had made this 
supreme gesture. He and the girl Gyp. 
They had done it out of pity. And Bob 
would have to look on and watch as she 
grew more drawn, more gray, more 
wracked. Bob with agony in his eyes. He 
couldn’t turn and run away as she had 
run away that day in her childhood 
when she had come upon the small boys 
with the frog. Suddenly she felt as if she 
were one of the small boys with jack- 
knives. She must do something. She lay 
very still . . . thinking. ... 

And Bob lay very still. Thinking. . . . 
Thinking of the cruel mischance that 
had led them into Gyp and Billy Chase. 
Hoping with all his soul that Mary had- 
n’t believed the drunken blundering idi- 
ot; thinking how remote Gyp had seem- 
ed, like something beautiful he had once 
known in some dim past; like some- 
thing beautiful he might know again in 
some far future. And meanwhile the 
present was a bright web that he had 
spun for Mary; that nothing must be al- 
lowed to tarnish. He stole quietly to her 
door to see if she was asleep. But she saw 
his shadow on the wall. 

“Come in, my dear. I didn’t know you 
were still up.” 

“Shall I get some medicine for you? 
You don’t seem to be able to rest.” 

“lve been thinking, Bob. Somehow 
everything seems so clear to me to-night, 
as clear as that white square of moon- 
light on the floor. You'll never have to 
tell me the truth now, Bob.” 

He took her hand tightly in his, but 
his eyes he turned away, knowing that 
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in them was no denial, only unbearable 
misery. She tried to comfort him. 

“T’m not afraid, Bob. Really. You've 
taken the fear out of it for me. If there is 
need of justification for what we've 
done, there’s that.” 

“Tt is its own justification, Mary.” 

“And then there’s the novel. I’m leay- 
ing that. Did you take it to Mr. Mallon 
to-day?” 

He nodded silently, unable to speak. 

“Bob”—her voice was very soft—‘that 
little girl Gyp. She lied so gallantly. But 
I knew, my dear. I knew.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Mary. Knew 
what?” But he didn’t wait for her an- 
swer. “I mustn’t let you lose your rest like 
this. P'll get the tablets.” 

“Three, Bob,” she said. He was so in- 
finitely kind. She mustn’t keep on tor- 
turing him as the little boys kept on tor- 
turing the frog with jack-knives. 

Bob looked at her sharply. 

“T thought it was two, Mary.” 

“It... it was. But I increased the 
dose . . . just lately. . . .” 

In a flash he, too, saw clearly, saw what 
she meant to do. Anoverwhelming emo- 
tion rose up within him. What is pity? 
What is love? He knelt beside the bed. 

“Mary, my dear, you mustn’t. Don’t 
you see, you mustn’t. Look at me. You 
say everything seems clear to you to- 
night. Then look at me.” 

She hardly dared to. Then at last she 
looked and saw. 

Time, aware of rapture, went slowly, 
eking out the minutes, the seconds. It 
would be easy to die now, Mary thought; 
now while Bob looked at her like that; 
now while happiness beat in her breast 
like the fluttering of many wings; now 
before the small boys should come back 
with their jack-knives. 

“T am so happy, Bob. I think I can go 
to sleep without any tablets. But it was 
two, Bob, not three.” 
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CONSIDER THE CAULIFLOWER 


“I know, my dear, I know.” 

In her ears the fluttering of birds’ 
wings was becoming like the roar of a 
deep river so that it drowned out his 
voice. But he had said: “My dear.” She 
clung to his hand, holding it in both of 
hers, smiling at him. “Le paradis,” she 
said and closed her eyes. 


Mallon came into Bob’s office. 

“Say, old man, about that novel you 
brought in a few weeks ago. Some of us 
have read it. The author is a protégée of 
yours or something, isn’t she? I was just 
going to write her a note.” 
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“You needn’t bother,” Bob said dully. 
“She’s dead.” 

“No! Is that really true?” Mallon 
was shocked. For a brief moment. Then 
he added: “That makes it easier.” 

“Why?” Bob turned on him sharply. 
“Isn’t the novel any good ?” 

“No,” Mallon said. “There’s nothing 
to it. It’s the old Broadway stuff. Oh, ac- 
curate enough as far as that goes, but we 
all know it so well; it’s no longer inter- 
esting. It’s flat. As flat as hell.” 

When Mallon had gone Bob got up 
and closed the door. 

“Mary,” he said. “Mary.” 


Consider the Cauliflower 
The Social Prestige of the Fight Racket 


BY CHARLES W. WILCOX 


a few brief moments under the 

arc-lights, spins one of his own 
kind upon his ear, and for this not in- 
frequently disappointing performance 
he collects a sum twice the salary of the 
President of the United States. He re- 
ceives, it seems, vastly more considera- 
tion than he deserves. Millions of people 
pay millions of dollars to see him do his 
stuff: in small clubs and large clubs all 
over the country, in the open air at great 
stadiums and baseball grounds, where 
the powerful lights make a small spot of 
daylight in the blackness of night. De- 
tails of his training are read every day 
in every newspaper of the land; he is 
more photographed than Gloria Swan- 


Crew the cauliflower. He toils 





son, and more words are written about 
the fight itself, if it be a heavyweight- 
championship affair, than were written 
about the battle of Jutland. These fights 
are broadcast throughout the world by 
the graphic Mr. Graham McNamee, 
and forever perpetuated by the unerring 
eye of the camera. 

The cauliflower industry flourishes. 

How different all this from the days 
of Cribb and Belcher, Jackson, Gully, 
Mendoza and Molineaux, and all those 
dead-and-gone heroes whose Homeric 
combats were chronicled by Mr. Pierce 
Eagan. Then they fought for glory and 
a few guineas. The patrons and backers 
of these “milling-cones” were noblemen 
and gentlemen, “slap-up Corinthians,” 
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and the ring was pitched out-of-doors 
on the downs, and surrounded by a 
motley crowd of all sorts and conditions 
of men, Bucks and Bloods, men of Fash- 
ion in the latest London cut. County 
squires, county bumpkins, cockneys, 
gypsies, Jews, thieves, pickpockets, the 
choicest collection of blackguards in 
the realm. Stout fellows with whips 
stood at the four corners of the ring and 
around the sides to keep the crowd back. 
Not always were they successful, for 
many a ring was rushed and many a 
fight stopped to save the betters their 
money. They do this differently to-day. 

The First Gentleman of Europe 
(“Who’s your fat friend?” said Mr. 
Brummel) was no great patron of the 
fancy; the sight of blood was too much 
for the royal stomach. 

One wonders how those lusty slug- 
gers of that lusty time would fare with 
the paler products of to-day. Not so bad- 
ly perhaps. They trained on strong and 
wholesome ale and good solid food; 
denatured and devitalized food was un- 
known then, they ate no white sugar nor 
white flour, and the chances are that 
they were stronger and tougher than 
the fighters of to-day, if not so scientific 
and shifty. It’s a vain speculation, but 
one can imagine Jack Sharkey having a 
bad half-hour with Tom Cribb, or Max 
Schmeling getting none the best of a 
bout with Gentleman Jackson. 

Who goes to fights? Everybody from 
One-eyed Connolly to the Prince of 
Wales. Everybody is a fan—by the way, 
does not “fan” derive from the Corin- 
thian “fancy”? Go to Madison Square 
Garden, which is more than a mile from 
Madison Square, and no garden at all, 
on a fight night, and you are apt to see 
most anybody—Charlie Chaplin, Texas 
Guinan, Father Duffy, Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, Jimmie Walker. He 
comes in about the third preliminary, 
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and takes a ringside, and fights the fight 
all to himself, ducking with every blow 
and laying about viciously with his fists; 
he takes more punishment than most 
of the fighters. There is lovely Hope 
Hampton beside her distinguished- 
looking husband. She is always there 
and may be called the foremost female 
fan. William Muldoon; will any one 
who was there forget the night not so 
long ago when he came in behind bag- 
pipes and drums, bearing jauntily the 
burden of his eighty-four years, and 
stepping like a buck in spring? An in- 
spiring and magnificent spectacle. 

The good seats close to the ring are 
not for the ordinary mortal. They go, 
like kissing and political plums, by fa- 
vor, and no damned nonsense about 
merit. Here are mingled the élite of the 
upper and under worlds, millionaires 
and murderers; judges sit cheek by jowl 
with racketeers on bail, ladies high in 
society, and ladies lovely and well kept, 
but not so high. Heavy-jowled politi- 
cians looking not unlike the busts of 
Roman senators, gamblers galore, débu- 
tantes and their white-shirted escorts, 
Jack Dempsey and Jim Farley. The late 
Arnold Rothstein was wont to occupy 
one of these coveted seats. (His killer 
still does.) 

You will get your seat from a specula- 
tor. It is impossible to get a good one at 
the box-office. The speculators—but this 
has been gone into elsewhere and to no 
avail. It may be on the floor back of the 
ringside seats where sit the Broadway 
Babbitt and the woman of his kind, or 
in the mezzanine with the leisure class, 
plumbers, plasterers, bricklayers, etc., or 
it may be in the balcony with the new 
poor. Not so bad these centre balcony 
seats; you look right down on the ring, 
and a pair of binoculars bring it right 
up to you. The end balcony is unreserved 
and is occupied by the thirty-third-de- 
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gree fans. Most of the noise and all of 
the humor come from this section. 
For instance, one night a fighter came 
into the ring whose physical conforma- 
tion was, well, rather matronly, a minc- 
ing voice addressed him as a “shameless 
hussy” and advised him to go home and 
put on his brassiére: The loudest boos 
come from here, and sometimes showers 
of newspapers come cascading down, 
as they vent their disapproval of a bad 
decision—or a good one. A crowd is just 
as apt to be wrong as right—perhaps 
more so—there is no accounting for it; 
nobody knows anything about the psy- 
chology of crowds, least of all the psy- 
chologists. A fight crowd is sometimes 
fair and sportsmanlike; more frequently 
it is not. The crowd quite outdid itself 
a short while ago at the terrible fiasco 
between Phil Scott and Otto Von Porat. 
As the second round began, Von Porat, 
who had taken quite a shellacking in 
the first, palpably fouled Scott. It may or 
may not have been intentional, but Jack 
Dempsey, the referee, who ought to 
know better than any one else what a 
foul is, after a momentary hesitation dis- 
qualified Von Porat. Did the crowd 
show sympathy for Scott who lay in his 
corner writhing in agony? It did not. It 
booed him long and loud, and roundly 
cheered Von Porat, who committed the 
foul, as he left the ring. 

Take the matter of decisions. Some- 
times the man who has clearly won, 
leaves the ring the loser. Error of judg- 
ment perhaps, but there is a great deal 
of betting on fights. 

You may see something dramatic and 
thrilling, or you may see something like 
the affair just mentioned, or the waltz 
between Jimmie McLarnin and Ray 
Miller the time those two heroes gy- 
rated gracefully through ten rounds and 
made ugly faces at each other. Some- 
body has said that the customer takes 
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the most punishment. Well, he’s a glut- 
ton for it. 

If ‘you are lucky you will see some- 
thing like the never-to-be-forgotten 
fight between Jack Sharkey and Mike 
McTigue. That was a fight! Hammer 
and tongs, all over the ring with Shark- 
ey getting a beating, but fighting back 
gamely and viciously. The Garden in 
such an uproar that the bell could not 
be heard. 

Those who sat around the ring that 
night came near beholding a miracle. 
Old Mike, nearly twenty years older, 
and twenty pounds lighter, beating the 
terrible Sharkey. But miracles do not 
happen. 

“Then Pisander rushed at Menelaus, 
his evil destiny driving him to doom.” 

In the eighth round McTigue bat- 
tered Sharkey to the ropes, and seemed 
a certain winner, when a blow from 
Sharkey’s glove drove a pivot tooth 
through an artery, and though he 
fought gamely and held his own, he 
was losing so much blood that the ref- 
eree was forced to stop the fight in the 
twelfth. His lucky star gave Sharkey 
the victory, but the glory was all Mc- 
Tigue’s, and he left the ring with the 
cheers of the Garden ringing in his ears. 

Then there was the night the long 
and lantern-jawed James J. Braddock 
thrilled a vast crowd by spilling Tuffy 
Griffiths in the resin. This Griffiths, ac- 
cording to his press agents—practically 
every sport writer on every paper, was a 
combination of John L. Sullivan, Bob 
Fitzsimmons, Peter Jackson, Sam Lang- 
ford, and Samson; he was unbeaten, he 
was unbeatable; his left was the ham- 
mer of Thor, his right the thunderbolt 
of Zeus. The fans assembled there that 
night to see this superman annihilate 
the foolhardy Braddock, whom nobody 
gave even an outside chance. What they 
saw was a very ordinary-looking and 
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not very agile youth thoroughly and 
effectively flattened in less than six min- 
utes. They went home happy and satis- 
fied. 

In the old days there were no women 
at prize-fights. It was not done. Thirty- 
two years ago when James J. Corbett 
and Robert Fitzsimmons fought their 
memorable battle for the championship 
at Carson City, Mrs. Fitzsimmons occu- 
pied a seat near Bob’s corner and her 
voice rose high and shrill above the 
thousands of male voices there, implor- 
ing her husband to “Hit him in the slats, 
Bob!” Bob hit him in the slats, and Rose 
Fitzsimmons hit in the slats a time-hon- 
ored tradition. Next day her presence 
was chronicled in every newspaper in 
the land, editorials were written about 
it, sermons were preached about it, and 
the country was going to hell. Since then 
women have gradually been swelling 
the ranks of the fans, till now they make 
up a large part of every fight crowd— 
and why not? 

On the occasion of the second fight 
for the middleweight championship be- 
tween the late Harry Greb and the late 
Tiger Flowers (they died, poor fellows, 
within a few months of each other), 
when the decision was awarded after 
a close and thrilling contest, and rightly 
so, to the dusky: deacon, two ladies, 
warm partisans of Mr. Greb, rushed 
screaming down an aisle, and each 
grabbing a chair made violent assault 
upon the person of one of the reporters 
—if memory serves, it was Mr. W. O. 
McGeehan, dean of the sport writers— 
mistaking him for one of the judges. 
It took the combined efforts of six of the 
Garden variety of police to subdue them. 

Once a fan always a fan. There is one 
born every minute, and no matter how 
often he gets stung, he always goes back 
for more. He can’t keep away from the 
smell of the resin, and to him the great- 
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est of all games is the game of the sur- 
vival of the hittist. 

One impecunious member of this fra- 
ternity, who is also an ardent devotee of 
the opera, had given several of his hard- 
earned dollars to a speculator for a mez- 
zanine seat to the fight between Maxie 
Rosenbloom and James J. Braddock. 
Now some thoughtful friend sent him 
a ticket for “Die Rosenkavalier,” which 
was to be sung the same night. He was 
in the position of Eugene Fields’s ass 
placed between two bales of fragrant 
fodder. He wanted to hear the opera and 
he wanted to see the fight. Next day his 
friend met him on the street. 

“How was ‘Rosenkavalier’?” asked 
the friend. 

“Didn’t go to ‘Rosenkavalier, ” he 
replied; “I went to Rosenbloom in- 
stead.” 

In the old days the fan got more of a 
run for his money, though the so-called 
sport was not so luxuriously housed as 
now, and was frowned upon by the off- 
cials, and he had frequently to repair by 
secret ways to the place of battle, which 
was an out-of-the-way road-house, a 
barge, or a deserted barn, or, maybe, far 
off in the woods. He saw fighters who 
were fighters: George Dixon, “The Lit- 
tle Chocolate”; Jack Dempsey, “The 
Nonpareil”; Griffo the unbeatable. 
This little man from Australia was in a 
class by himself, he was unique. Though 
there are several defeats against him in 
the record books, he was never beaten, 
but was gypped out of these decisions 
by crooks. No man could hit him, and 
until age took its inexorable toll he was 
invincible. About him there was some- 
thing uncanny—a quickness and co-or- 
dination of eye and hand that was un- 
human. He would stand upon a hand- 
kerchief, and without moving his feet 
or using his hands, would evade light- 
ning blows tossed at him from any 
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angle. He could pick flies out of the air 
with his thumb and forefinger. We shall 
never see his like again. John L. Sulli- 
van, James J. Corbett, Peter Jackson, 
Bob Fitzsimmons, Jeffries, Jack John- 
son—there were giants in those days, 
and one of the above-mentioned six was 
the greatest fighter of all time. Make 
your own choice. What chance would 
the Sharkeys, Campolos, Von Porats, 
and Phil Scotts of to-day have against 
any one of them? 

There was Kid McCoy, clever and 
tricky. There is none to-day to compare 
with him. How long would one of our 
mediocre middleweights or light- 
heavies last with Stanley Ketchell? 
About as long as a snowflake in hell. 
What lightweight now functioning 
could lay a glove upon the great Joe 
Gans? The answer to this is easy. Little 
Joe Walcott, five feet one, and weighing 
one hundred and forty-five pounds, 
could bowl over one after another the 
three best men now fighting—throw in 
Tunney for good measure. 

But all this is neither here nor there; 
the present-day fan takes his palukas as 
he finds them, and they look bad only 
by comparison with the really great ones 
of the past. Jack Dempsey, a good sec- 
ond-rater, always gave them a thrill. No 
other fighter had so much of what is 
called color, whatever that is, glamour, 
magnetism, or what you will, no greater 
crowd-pleaser ever rubbed the soles of 
his shoes in the resin. Lithe as a panther, 
and ten times as savage, he started 
throwing punches with the bell and 
never stopped until his opponent was a 
helpless mass at his feet. Remember the 
Firpo fight? To those who saw that less 
than six minutes of drama, anything 
else will forever seem tame. Sent hur- 
tling over the ropes, he scrambled back 
into the ring and knocked the giant 
Firpo cold. No words can describe the 
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madness of that mob: twenty-five thou- 
sand men and women frantically in- 
sane—some of them haven’t recovered 
yet. That was the high spot in all ring 
history, the most dramatic moment, and 
George Bellows in one of his litho- 
graphs has faithfully reproduced that 
moment and perpetuated it. The splen- 
did, lean body of Dempsey in mid-air, 
and, glowering down, the huge bulk of 
Firpo with his mighty arm following 
through the swing. A great showman, 
this Dempsey. He had his moments. 
Another of them was when, in their 
second fight, he dropped the crafty 
Tunney. It is believed by many that had 
not a sympathetic referee allowed Tun- 
ney all the time he needed to recover, 
Dempsey would now be the champion. 

Far and away the best of the present 
crop of heavyweights is Jack Sharkey. 
Who is there to beat him? Certainly not 
the overrated Schmeling. Phil Scott 
with all his speed and boxing skill might 
give him a tussle. Campolo? Well, hard- 
ly. Stribling he has already beaten, and 
Paulino Uzcudun has been rather thor- 
oughly eliminated. George Godfrey 
might have a chance—but see him get 
it. It looks at this writing (January 6) 
as if the “Garrulous Gob” without an 
inferiority complex might wear the 
crown—but stay: over the heavyweight 
ranks looms the gigantic shadow of 
Primo Carnera. This Carnera, who 
comes from Italy, is six feet ten inches 
in height, and weighs about two hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds on the hoof. 
Something more than a shadow, eh? 
But time will tell, and some one once 
observed: “The bigger they are the 
harder they fall.” 

Anyway, the fight racket will con- 
tinue to flourish, the cauliflower will 
wax opulent, the promoter and the 
gambler will reap a golden harvest, and 
the fan will take it, as usual, on the chin. 














Does the character of our food 
affect our personality and behavior? 





Nutrition and “Nerves” 
BY JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 


ence our emotional lives that one 

of the most important of them is 
usually overlooked. The fact that the 
character of our food may affect person- 
ality and behavior is seldom realized by 
the ordinary lay eater, and even scien- 
tists and physicians have devoted much 
more attention to the effects of the emo- 
tions on appetite and digestion than to 
the equally significant reverse relation- 
ship, that of nutrition on nerves. 

A well-nourished individual is almost 
invariably distinguished by an excellent 
nervous system, a fact which has been 
demonstrated by controlled laboratory 
experiments and proved by competent 
clinical observations. Results from either 
of these methods alone might be falla- 
cious, as has sometimes been the case, 
and deductions worthless. When, how- 
ever, the laboratory and the clinic check 
and both are backed up by theoretical 
considerations, then we have an estab- 
lished and dependable phenomenon. 
Eating may be a science as well as an art. 

When alimentary proclivities are so 
unscientific as to result in malnutrition, 
the afflicted frequentiy exhibit such 
nervous defects as irritability, fatigue, 
fear, depression, apathy, and, in extreme 
cases, even the delusions and obsessions 
of the psychasthenic. The intensity of 
all these conditions and symptoms will 
vary in different individuals, for food is 
by no means the only element, and sel- 


S many environmental factors influ- 


dom the controlling one, but this much 
is certain, that the continuous lack of 
an adequate, well-balanced diet nearly 
always results in producing individuals 
who are at first irritable and excitable 
but eventually dull and listless. The re- 
sult of malnutrition is generally apathy 
rather than turbulence. 

What is a well-nourished person or 
an asthenic, who is not, may be a nice 
question. Appearances are sometimes de- 
ceitful, although weight may be a defi- 
nite indication. As a case report, con- 
sider Cassius, he of the lean and hungry 
look. There was a marantic, brooding 
thinker, who was headed for a distress- 
ing nervous breakdown. Fat Falstaff, on 
the other hand, though boisterous and 
of cheerful temperament, was also ab- 
normal, what the doctors would call a 
hypopituitary type. Marked deviations 
from normal weight may indeed have a 
definite influence on the mental and 
emotional status of a person. Thus, the 
pronounced underweight individual is 
likely to be morose, suspicious, and in- 
tolerant, while the unduly corpulent 
citizen is generally good-humored, plac- 
id, and composed, though rarely if ever 
great. Adiposity seems seldom to be con- 
ducive to notable success in life and few 
if any fat persons have ever been perma- 
nently illustrious. Some noted figures 
have, of course, permitted themselves to 
become unduly obese after the attain- 
ment of fame, which may have been an 
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indication of misplaced public confi- 
dence. 

What is normal weight is often a fine 
question and one which is by no means 
answered by the so-called standard 
height and weight tables which various 
well-meaning but frequently deluded 
organizations flaunt before the public. 
The normal weights of children and 
adults depend upon physique in general 
and not merely upon a certain height in 
relation to age. The hips count as much 
as the height, for the body is a cylinder, 
or may be considered as such in this mat- 
ter. Bodily measurements depend upon 
many factors, such as the sex, race, na- 
tionality, age, heredity, nutrition, and 
even the social status of the individual, 
and there will be a wide variation in 
normal weights for different persons of 
the same heights and ages. About the 
only sane and scientific way to deter- 
mine normal weight is by means of a 
complete physical examination by a 
competent physician. Most people who 
want to reduce overlook this precaution. 

The possession of normal weight aids 
the owner of it in avoiding some diseases 
in which mental symptoms may be pres- 
ent. A noted neurologist is authority for 
the statement that: “It is generally true 
that the person who keeps himself well 
up toa little above normal weight is less 
liable to have nervous or mental diseases 
and less liable to have the minor disturb- 
ing disorders of the mind.” Weight is, 
obviously, governed to a considerable 
degree by the nature of the diet, al- 
though some abnormalities of weight 
may be due to malfunctioning of the 
glands of internal secretion. The opera- 
tions of these endocrine glands are, 
moreover, regulated to a certain extent 
by the food we eat. 

The amount of food needed to main- 
tain normal weight varies, of course, ac- 
cording to the individual physical char- 
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acteristics and the nature of the daily 
activities of the consumer. A workman 
performing heavy manual labor all day, 
as a few still *», will obviously need 
more food than will a sedentary office 
worker. The quantity of food is mea- 
sured by means of the energy unit, the 
calorie, the name of which is derived 
from the French word meaning “heat.” 
Every food has its calorie value, a pint 
of milk, for example, yielding about 340 
calories. 

The average person needs from 2,400 
to 3,300 calories a day, depending upon 
his or her station in life. An unusual per- 
son, such as a hard-working day-laborer, 
will require more, from 4,000 to 6,000 
calories, while an individual who has a 
legitimate right to reduce may be able 
to get along with as low as 1,500 to 1,800. 
There is an irreducible minimum be- 
low which it is dangerous to go, for the 
body must have at least a foundation 
of daily nutrition. In that perversion 
known as the Hollywood Diet, no cog- 
nizance is taken of this scientific fact, 
with the consequence that the undeni- 
able loss of weight which might occur 
in the eighteen days of near-starvation 
would be accompanied by and, in fact, 
has actually been associated with, ner- 
vous troubles. A person with none too 
stable a nervous system would be certain 
to have his afflictions accentuated by such 
a deluded diet as this particularly mo- 
ronic fare. 

A well-balanced diet is one which 
supplies sufficient daily energy for the 
human machine, furnishes adequate 
material for the effective repair of bodi- 
ly tissues, contains the minerals needed 
to build bones and to assist in other bodi- 
ly processes, possesses fluids to act as 
solvents and regulators, and has an 
abundance of those elusive elements 
known as vitamins, which are essential 
to growth, strength, fertility, and a fa- 
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vorable resistance to disease. Translated 
into its simplest terms, the well-balanced 
diet will result when the basis of the 
daily fare consists of milk, fruit, and 
green leafy vegetables, with the appetite 
supplying the remainder. The foods 
mentioned are the so-called protective 
foods, which make up for the deficien- 
cies inherent in most other victuals. This 
is obviously no fancy formula, but an 
eminently practical one. 

When a diet is lacking in some of the 
features necessary to put it into the cate- 
gory of a well-balanced one, trouble en- 
sues. If, for example, any one or all of 
the vitamins are absent, deficiency dis- 
eases will occur. When vitamin A is 
low, growth stops, resistance to disease 
decreases, fertility is lost, and, finally, 
xerophthalmia, a dangerous eye disease, 
occurs. If one fraction of the vitamin 
formerly known as B, which is now real- 
ized to be at least twins and probably 
triplets, is not present, the disease called 
beri-beri results, while pellagra occurs 
in the absence of the other fraction, and 
growth is inhibited in the absence of 
either. Take away vitamin C and we 
get scurvy, remove vitamin D and rick- 
ets takes place. In some of the more se- 
vere cases of pellagra the mind may be- 
come so affected that institutional care 
of the patient is necessary, though as the 
late Doctor Joseph Goldberger pointed 
out, such cases are rare and the symp- 
toms of this disease seldom go beyond 
extreme nervousness. 

In these days of abundant food sup- 
plies, and of a wide dissemination of 
knowledge about nutritional principles, 
severe diseases due to avitaminosis or 
lack of vitamins are not so prevalent in 
this country as formerly. Epidemics of 
pellagra do occur from time to time in 
the Southern States, especially when 
there is economic stress, but scurvy is 
now rarely seen and beri-beri in severe 
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form is confined to the Orient. Milder 
cases of these food deficiency diseases 
are, nevertheless, distressingly prevalent, 
and in their existence possibly lies the 
explanation for some of the milder 
forms of mental disturbance. Many of 
the so-called nervous breakdowns would 
probably yield more quickly to balanced 
diets plus good psychiatry than to trips 
to Bermuda or other exotic places. 

Many persons, too many, seem to en- 
joy boasting about their nervous break- 
downs. If they realized that such afflic- 
tions constitute a more or less culpable 
evidence of unstable personality and of 
abnormal emotions, they might have 
less to say about these adventures in 
neurasthenia. Just as most infectious dis- 
eases are preventable, so too are most 
nervous maladies avoidable, and the 
knowledge of how to avert them is one 
key to comfort and health. Here is 
where good food comes in as one of the 
factors, for environment and not heredi- 
ty controls in these neuroses. Physical 
factors other than diet, such as exhaus- 
tion, glandular defects, infections, in- 
toxications, and organic diseases enter 
into the problem, but some of these con- 
ditions are affected by the quality of 
nutrition. 

Nervous troubles are generally the re- 
sult of a wearing-down process, a gradu- 
al impairment of mental and physical 
resistance, an insidious encroachment of 
unfavorable or unpleasant environmen- 
tal conditions on the normal mental and 
emotional existence. A sudden or acute 
mental shock is much less dangerous to 
the average person than is this continu- 
ous struggle with what the individual 
may consider to be a baleful situation in 
life. When, however, the resistance 
reaches the border between mental 
health and disease, a comparatively in- 
significant event may catapult the per- 
son across the line. 
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The various neuroses are not all mere- 
ly mental in their origin, though many 
of them are due chiefly to a conflict, 
either between the individual and his 
environment, or within himself. Al- 
though man comes into this world pos- 
sessed of certain instincts, later known 
as temperament, he is soon subjected to 
the many repressions and inhibitions in- 
flicted by social customs. Usually he 
submits and adjusts himself to the in- 
evitable, at least outwardly. Normal per- 
sons, mentally considered, are those who 
are able to go through life with a mini- 
mum of friction, despite the many irri- 
tations of modern civilization; who are 
not disturbed by trifles, nor unduly an- 
noyed by the bad manners of our urban 
peasantry; who can always get zest out 
of living, working, and playing; and, 
finally, who have sufficient physical 
health and vitality to accompany a rea- 
sonable and not irresponsible serenity of 
mind. Only a combination of external 
and internal factors can accomplish this 
happy and felicitous result. 

The psychiatric explanation for those 
more or less abnormal persons who are 
prone to nervous breakdowns and other 
more serious mental disturbances is 
that they are apprehensive. They are 
afraid of their environments, they feel 
inferior, they want to run away. Such 
persons seek outlets for their fears and 
attempt to assuage their inability to cope 
with a cold-blooded, merciless world by 
means of mental dodging. Thus, hypo- 
chondria may be the favorite excuse for 
a distressing environment in one case, 
depression may be the escape in another. 
Sometimes the condition is entirely 
mental, with its roots back in childhood, 
sometimes it is both mental and physi- 
cal. Whatever the cause, physical health 
is conducive to cure and alleviation, for 
a sound body nearly always promotes a 
sound mind. 
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There is something of a circuit in the 
relation between nutrition and nerves. 
While a well-balanced diet promotes a 
favorable nervous system, its cumulative 
effect is to reduce emotional strains and 
stresses, which may in themselves influ- 
ence appetite and digestion. Shakespeare 
made a scientific contribution when he 
said, “Let good digestion wait on ap- 
petite, and health on both.” Good nutri- 
tion fosters good “nerves,” which aid 
good digestion, which promotes nutri- 
tion. Upset “nerves” spoil digestion, 
which affects assimilation and nutrition 
and makes more “nerves.” Thus, the 
circle, vicious or felicitous. 

Nervous indigestion is no fanciful 
malady. The Italian novelist, Manzoni, 
had the right idea in the eighteenth 
century when he narrated how his hero, 
’Renzo, had his relish changed to poison 
upon learning as he dined that the police 
were seeking him as the instigator of a 
riot. At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in 1929, a noted 
psychiatrist pointed out that misery in 
the stomach is not always the real reason 
that sends the sufferer to the physician. 
Back of a bellyache may be a serious 
mental disorder. The pain is real 
enough, but its true cause may be func- 
tional rather than organic, and due to 
fear of disease, worry, an unstable per- 
sonality, sex maladjustment, or unhappy 
marital conditions. Many a pain in the 
abdominal regions has followed a quar- 
rel. It is the duty of the modern doctor, 
who has more of an appreciation of men- 
tal influences on physical states than had 
his predecessors, to sift the cause and as- 
certain its real origin. It may, of course, 
be purely physical, or it may be mental, 
or both. 

* Eating should always be postponed 
during periods of unusual mental ex- 
citement, and progressive physicians so 
advise their patients. A Biblical writer 
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has cogently remarked, “Better a dry 
morsel and quietness therewith than a 
house full of feasting and strife.” The 
anguish of a prospective orator at a ban- 
quet, especially when his maiden speech 
impends, is an example of what emotion 
will do. Somebody once said that the 
fate of nations depended upon the good 
or bad digestion of a prime minister, a 
statement containing more truth than 
poetry. Eventually, some one else may 
conduct a scientific study on the influ- 
ence of digestion on history. Already we 
know that the great races of the world, 
those which have been the conquerors, 
have been invariably the well-nourished 
nations. 

In order to study the relation between 
malnutrition and function, or normal 
action, Doctors Max Seham and Grete 
Seham of Minneapolis recently con- 
ducted some interesting experiments, 
using rats for clinical data and children 
for sociological information. They col- 
lected a group of lazy rats, indolent be- 
cause of their poor nutrition, and com- 
pared them with sleek, comfortable ro- 
dents, who got plenty to eat. These inde- 
fatigable investigators even went so far 
as to count the number of eye-blinks of 
the restless, malnourished animals and 
found that poorly fed ones were more 
addicted to blinking than were the well 
nourished. By means of the ubiquitous 
questionnaire they studied the habits 
and efficiency of 200 school-children, 
half of whom were considered under- 
nourished. The conclusion suggested by 
all these data was that nervousness is 
more pronounced in children who are 
more than ten per cent underweight, 
though these workers were careful to 
state in their report that height-weight 
tables are an aid only and not an index 
in the determination of malnutrition. 

Many other investigators have dem- 
onstrated by experiments on the docile 
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rat that diets which are just good 
enough to permit the young to develop 
in a manner that seems to be satisfactory 
will, nevertheless, cause instability of 
the nervous system. A slight deviation 
in the quality of the protein content of 
food may, according to Professor E. V. 
McCollum, exert a profound influence 
on the whole life history of the experi- 
mental animals and on the functioning 
of their nervous systems. 

A deficiency of essential minerals in 
the diet will give rise to certain maladies 
in which mental symptoms are mani- 
fest. One of the most important of all 
inorganic substances in the human body 
is calcium, which in combination with 
other elements, chiefly phosphorus, is 
the basis of the skeletal structure. When 
blood calcium gets low, possibly because 
of poor functioning of the parathyroid 
glands and a lack of the mineral in the 
diet, all kinds of mental troubles may 
occur. According to one eminent neu- 
rologist, persons with low blood calcium 
display much misbehavior, with such 
symptoms, he declares, as inordinate fa- 
tigability, irritability, or temper, and at 
times even incorrigibility, non-amena- 
bility to discipline, and assaultiveness. 
Such persons are easily aroused to anger 
with little if any provocation. The best 
source of assimilable calcium in the diet 
is milk. 

Two other minerals of special signif- 
cance to human welfare are iron and 
iodine. If the former is insufficient, 
anzmia will result, while lack of iodine 
gives rise to goitre. In pernicious anzmia 
mental changes of varying severity are 
observed, ranging from mere depres- 
sion and lack of mental energy to mild 
or even severe confusional psychoses. 
Just how pernicious anemia is induced 
is not clearly understood, but it is well 
known that diets rich in liver and cer- 
tain other foods prevent the disease and 
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alleviate it when it is on the rampage. 
Many persons unaware of the fact may 
be suffering from the milder forms of 
anemia, with some disturbance to their 
mental equilibrium, perhaps only slight, 
but enough to be troublesome. Aside 
from liver, the best sources of iron are 
eggs, cabbage, lettuce, and certain fruits, 
such as the lowly prune. ; 

When iodine is low in the diet, the 
thyroid gland receives insufficient stimu- 
lation, so that bodily metabolism is 
thrown off balance. An under-active 
thyroid produces a sluggish and apa- 
thetic mind, while an over-active one 
causes aggressiveness, extreme ambition, 
and great initiative. The condition 
known as cretinism, marked by arrested 
mental and physical development, is due 
to paucity of thyroxine secreted by the 
thyroid gland. If the supply of this min- 
eral gets too low, the gland enlarges and 
a simple goitre forms. In many parts of 
the country, particularly in the Middle 
West, this disease is wide-spread, and 
there is one large area known as the 
goitre belt. Fish and shell fish are ex- 
cellent sources of iodine, as are also milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. Once again the 
protective foods are to the fore, for they 
will give us most of the minerals we 
need. 

The ingredients needed to comprise 
a well-balanced diet are easily obtain- 
able and, in comparison with the luxu- 
ries which we now seem to consider es- 
sential to our carnal comfort, they are 
relatively inexpensive. The best sources 
of the vitamins and the other necessary 
elements are the garden and the grocery 
store. The specifications for right eating 
are based on common sense and a sim- 
plicity free from faddism. Beware of the 
individual who has some alleged infalli- 
ble and usually bizarre method of ritu- 
alistic eating for health. Food cults are 
for the gullible only. 
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Food faddists are generally somewhat 
eccentric persons, whose mental peculli- 
arities may be either the cause or the re- 
sult of their faddism. Consider the ar- 
dent and vociferous vegetarian, usually 
one of those crusading individuals who 
proselyte their views with vim and 
vigor, though only rarely with success. 
It is practically impossible to secure a 
well-balanced diet from a strictly vege- 
tarian fare. If you leave out milk, dairy 
products, and eggs, which are animal 
foods, and the most valuable of all single 
articles of diet, the choice is restricted to 
seeds, roots, tubers, leaves, and other 
plant foods, a bewildering combination 
of which would be necessary to secure 
an adequate diet. Vegetarianism carried 
to extremes is a fad having no really sci- 
entific basis. 

Then there are the whole-wheat 
fiends, who attribute all of the ills of 
mankind to the consumption of white 
bread and milled cereals. There is no 
question but that decorticated flour has 
certain nutritional deficiences, and yet 
when white bread is made of milk, eat- 
en with butter, and comprises part of an 
otherwise well-balanced diet, all of these 
deficiencies are compensated for. Fur- 
thermore, an abundance of bran, whole 
wheat, and other whole cereals may 
prove irritating to the gastro-intestinal 
tract, because of too much indigestible 
residue. 

The respective nutritional values of 
brown and white bread were investi- 
gated in England recently by two scien- 
tists working under a grant from the 
Medical Research Council. As a result 
of experiments with laboratory animals, 
these workers reported that the substitu- 
tion of brown bread for white in a diet 
made up to approximate that of agri- 
cultural laborers resulted in a slight in- 
crease in growth, but was accompanied 
by nervous symptoms and by habits in- 
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dicating an imbalance in the food fac- 
tors of the brown bread. 

These interesting experiments, which 
reveal again the possible effect of diet on 
the nervous system, were conducted for 
about ten weeks. This period in the life 
of a rat is equivalent to about six years 
of human life, according to the conven- 
tional estimate that a rat lives thirty 
times as fast as man. Changes in our 
emotional makeup due to dietary defi- 
ciencies are usually somewhat slow and 
insidious. More rapid effects are, how- 
ever, possible, though by no means fre- 
quent. We are all familiar, by observa- 
tion, if not experience, with the stimu- 
lating and eventually disturbing effects 
of alcohol on the human constitution. 
It is, of course, a question whether alco- 
hol is a food, or a medicine, or anything 
except a controversy. Other stimulants 
such as coffee may exert a noticeable or 
appreciable influence on the individual 
consumer. On the other hand, they may 
not. Dogmatic conclusions are difficult 
to lay down in such cases, though there 
are plenty of persons who do not hesi- 
tate to promulgate positive assertions in 
the matter, usually with little scientific 
basis. 

The equilibrium of the emotions is so 
easily upset and the factors entering into 
the proposition are so complex that it is 
difficult to generalize with regard to the 
effect of single articles of food on our 
nervous conditions. If a person con- 
sumes a huge steak, does he become 
choleric as a result? That depends on 
the person. If he has a fixed conviction 
that meat hurts him and a guilty feeling 
of having partaken of an enjoyable but 
injurious substance, he will probably 
suffer nervous disorders. Here the cause 
is largely mental. There may, however, 
be definite physical reasons in the indi- 
vidual’s makeup which cause an unfa- 
vorable reaction to the high protein and 
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by endogenous means bring on physical 
troubles accompanied by mental ones, 

A specific example of the possible pro- 
duction of mental disorders from a sin- 
gle meal would be the case of constipa- 
tion caused by particular foods in a per- 
son usually fairly free from that wide- 
spread ill. Now, constipation has been 
regarded for ages as a potent factor in 
mental aberration. As a matter of fact, it 
is not potent at all, but the idea that it 
is may often exert an unfavorable men- 
tal reaction on the individual sufferer. 
The social emphasis on regular bowel 
movements causes more real trouble 
than the failure to have a daily evacua- 
tion. Entire books have been devoted to 
the dangers of so-called “auto-intoxica- 
tion,” with one result, as has been point- 
ed out in a competent medical discussion 
of constipation and behavior, that “the 
social factors are productive of fears, 
anxieties, and certain compulsive ele- 
ments which enter into behavior. The 
social pressures appear to encourage in- 
traverted trends.” While discomfort, in- 
testinal torpor, and such trifling condi- 
tions as borborygmus may be due to 
constipation, the actual behavioristic ef- 
fects of this physical condition are prac- 
tically nil. Constipation may be easily 
averted by the reasonable use of bulky 
foods in the diet, such as whole grains, 
spinach, lettuce, fruits, and nuts. The 
roughage in these foods constitutes the 
indigestible residue which stimulates 
peristalsis and stirs the bowel into ac- 
tion. Laxatives are generally an abomi- 
nation and can be dispensed with by 
practically any one. 

Just as mental disorders may be pro- 
moted by transgressions in diet, even 
mild ones, so too may some neurotic 
conditions be alleviated or palliated by 
means of a proper diet. As early as 1891 
the late Doctor S. Weir Mitchell put 
neurasthenics on a rest-forced diet regi- 
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men with excellent results. Doctor Mit- 
chell was also an advocate of the so- 
called milk cure, though he used it for 
a variety of physical as well as mental 
conditions. Industrial physicians have 
found that supplementary milk feed- 
ings for factory workers have a salutary 
effect. This important food beverage not 
only renders the worker less susceptible 
to industrial poisons to which he may be 
exposed, but by exerting a steadying ef- 
fect on the nerves, aids in the reduction 
of industrial accidents. _ 

Intelligence is often thought to be 
mostly a matter of heredity, the “smart- 
ness” of the child coming, of course, 
from the superior intellect of the parent. 
As a matter of fact, it is well known, 
and recent tests have confirmed it, that 
there is a definite relationship between 
the mental status and the physical con- 
dition of a child. Examinations of near- 
ly fifteen thousand children in Massa- 
chusetts have apparently revealed a posi- 
tive association between underweight 
and other physical defects and the low- 
er levels of intelligence, the lower being 
more marked for males than females. 

Similar results were obtained by in- 
vestigators of the United States Public 
Health Service working in two counties 
in Illinois. They discovered that as the 
average number of physical defects de- 
creases, the intelligence quotient of 
school-children increases, a tendency 
which seems to be entirely independent 
of race, or language, or such factors. 
These differences in total mental abili- 
ty of the healthy and less healthy may 
be explained by the fact that the physi- 
cal defects cause lower mental develop- 
ment, or that the children of lower men- 
tality come from families where consti- 
tutional physical characteristics are be- 
low par. In view of the Massachusetts 
findings, the former conclusion seems 
justified. 
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Emotions and intelligence are, of 
course, different matters. A person may 
be highly intellectual and yet emotion- 
ally unstable. These matters are, how- 
ever, of joint interest and there is a cer- 
tain relationship. A recent experiment 
on laboratory animals conducted at the 
University of Chicago showed that by 
the removal of one of the vitamins from 
the diet, the learning ability was re- 
duced. This deficiency in the diet, in this 
case of vitamin B, is associated not only 
with lowered intelligence, but also with 
changes in the nervous system. 

From this brief review of the influ- 
ence of diet on the emotions, it will be 
readily seen that what we eat or do not 
eat may exert a definite effect on our 
emotional life. It should be remember- 
ed, however, that the effect is, in gen- 
eral, a cumulative one. Chronic malnu- 
trition spread over a considerable period 
is what usually causes harm, rather than 
minor changes in the diet day by day. 
The partaking of a certain food or a 
combination of foods on a particular 
day may bring about some emotional 
reactions, but it is the regimen as a 
whole over a length of time that exerts 
most of the deleterious or favorable 
mental effect. 

Food does not by itself govern all of 
our impulses, but it is a contributing fac- 
tor of considerable importance. Insanity 
does not, as averred by Doctor Pinel in 
the last century, come from the stomach, 
but latent mental disorder will be ac- 
centuated by a defective diet. On the 
other hand, even the best foods, nutri- 
tionally considered, might fail to benefit 
us mentally if other congenital or envi- 
ronmental conditions are too severe in 
exerting a pernicious influence. A well- 
balanced diet will, however, do much to 
aid us in coping with the innumerable 
irritations and deficiencies of our mod- 
ern complex civilization. 
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THE BALLAD OF CAPTAIN KEMBLE 


The Ballad of Captain Kemble 


By Nancy Byrp TurRNER 


CapTAIn Kems.e of Boston town 

Sat in the stocks with frost on his coat 

And ice in his hair and a song in his throat, 

And none of his scorners could scorn him down. 
Shame on a seaman scarce ashore 

Who publicly, lewdly, Lord’s Day noon, 

Would kiss his wife at his own front door! 

He sat in the stocks and made a tune. 


“O the skies were drear as yon elder’s brow, 
Ho, my hearties!” he bawled with a grace; 
“And a stout sea serpent rolled over my prow, 
But I steered by the star of a woman’s face. 

The wind was wild as a tiger’s lust; 

It shattered the dark with black alarms— 
’Twould have blown ye clods to a whiff of dust, 
But it blew me straight to the port of her arms.” 


They tightened the cleats in the frozen wood, 

They tilted his head for sharper pains. 

“So I sailed,” he cried, “with a flame in my blood 
That would curdle the milk in your flabby veins. 
There was death in the wave and hell in the blast, 
And the Devil spanking from north to south, 

But Lord’s Day harbored me home at last 

And blessed my brine with the sweet of her mouth!” 


Louder and clearer his ballad rang, 

Till the judges huddled their women back. 

“If beauty be sin, good wives,” he sang, 

“Ye’ll send no man to the pinch o’ the rack!” 
They set him free while they counselled whether 
God or the law should fix his doom . . . 

But the morning stars all chortled together 
High in the dawn as they squired him home. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








thing. This seems to be to-day the 
general sentiment when anything 
comes up for discussion. The church, 
the theatre, the colleges, the secondary 
schools, and the general ideas represent- 
ed by these forms; I mean of course, re- 
ligion, drama, education, politics, de- 
mocracy, athletics, the younger genera- 
tion. The time is out of joint. We may 
perhaps congratulate ourselves on this 
turbulent condition of the “public 
mind,” for the absence of complacency 
is usually a sign of life. So long as this 
divine discontent is indicative of an 
ideal, it is well; it is only when divine 
discontent degenerates into indiscrimi- 
nate petulance, and the prophet of 
righteousness becomes a common scold, 
that admonition is a weariness. 
“Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abate- 
ment,” said Browning; in other words, 
nothing is perfect. A flawless system of 
government would not give us a perfect 
government, because it would have to 
be administered by human beings; hu- 
manity is not only prone to err, it is cer- 
tain to err. Christianity seems to me an 
absolutely perfect system of religion, but 
out of the millions of its adherents, it 
does not produce even one perfect per- 
son. No system of education would 
come anywhere near its defined goal, 
because it would have to be directed by 
men and women, and tried out on aver- 
age boys and girls. 
I cannot recall any previous period of 
history when there was such a passion 
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for education as there is now. Every- 
body wants to be educated, but only a 
minority are willing to travel on the 
only road that leads to it; a road paved 
with self-denial and hard work. There 
are of course many defects in the pres- 
ent American system of high-school and 
university education; but the chief de- 
fect is in human nature. If we managed 
by some astounding piece of luck to hit 
upon the ideal method of educating 
American youth, even then only a mi- 
nority would become truly educated. 

I have read somewhat in the history 
of education; I have read the confes- 
sions of many teachers in Europe and in 
America. But all'the plans, all the meet- 
ings of various faculties, all the sugges- 
tions of reformers get down to this— 
What shall we do to make the students 
study? 

What is wrong with the present sys- 
tem is not in the system: what is wrong 
is eternal youth. Both prizes and penal- 
ties have one end and one end only in 
view—increased stimulation to work. 
There are a good many boys and girls 
who are eager to work, who love study, 
who feel instinctively its value with ref- 
erence to their subsequent life in the 
world. They will learn in spite of poor 
programmes and poorer teachers. But 
the vast majority of healthy boys and 
girls, even though they are sent to “edu- 
cational institutions,” would rather do 
almost anything than study. And in- 
stead of finding the atmosphere of a 
modern college favorable to the life of 














the spirit, they find it unfavorable. What 
with athletics, secret societies, and other 
extra-curriculum activities, distinction 
in which is rewarded by their classmates 
far more than is distinction in scholar- 
ship, the mental climate is no more fa- 
vorable to the growth of learning than 
the climate of the market-place is favor- 
able to the fruits of the spirit. 

Youth and health do not take instinc- 
tively or naturally to books. Even so seri- 
ous an undergraduate as John Milton, 
who made the most of his opportuni- 
ties, occasionally felt the call of the 
blood, as is terribly evident in that de- 
spairing cry out of his heart of heart, 


“Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?” 


“To scorn delights and live laborious 
days” is the attitude only of the hun- 
dredth man, never that of the average. 
It is interesting to consider the relation 
of the average boy in prep school or col- 
lege to the curriculum, and then com- 
pare it with his treatment of the curricu- 
lum in the Law School or School of 
Medicine. It is not merely that he has 
become a man, and put away some 
childish things; he now regards the cur- 
riculum as directly related to his bread 
and butter. 

Perhaps the chief problem of school 
and college education is how to make 
the pupils feel the importance of a gen- 
eral education as they will later feel the 
necessity of vocational training. There is 
no doubt in my mind that there has 
been a vast improvement in this respect 
over conditions that existed fifty years 
ago. This is owing partly to the fact that 
in former times the curriculum seemed 
in many cases to bear no relation to life; 
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whereas to-day there is nothing closer to 
the vital issues of modern existence than 
the college course of study. Two hun- 
dred years ago at Cambridge, Thomas 
Gray, who became the finest scholar 
among all the English poets, hated the 
routine of prescribed work. More than 
one hundred years ago John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, who was graduated 
from Yale College the valedictorian, 
bent himself to his work more from its 
value as discipline than from its intrin- 
sic interest. 

The experiment that Professor Meikle- 
john is now trying at the University of 
Wisconsin should be watched with in- 
tense interest. To isolate a group of stu- 
dents, and give them a foundation of 
both knowledge and training, seems to 
be a most promising method. Here too, 
as everywhere, it depends largely on 
the Man directing it, and on the teach- 
ers under his command. 

To all teachers and parents I com- 
mend a new book by the Headmaster 
of the famous Harrow School in Eng- 
land, Doctor Cyril Norwood, who 
writes out of an experience of many 
years and of practice in more than one 
school. His book is called “The English 
Tradition of Education,” and it is clear 
that what he wishes is nothing revolu- 
tionary, but rather some method that 
will preserve the best elements that have 
produced in the past a high type of An- 
glo-Saxon manhood. “There is nothing 
quite so stupid,” he says, “as a very clev- 
er young man writing about education.” 
He has little use for new-fangled meth- 
ods that bear the questionable authority 
of a foreign name. What he desires is to 
conserve the best out of the long experi- 
ence of the past. He calls upon the Unit- 
ed States of America and Great Britain 
to stand together in education as in 
other things, in order that we may both 
produce an educated democracy. And 
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he rightly believes that for the average 
boy in school and in college the ideals 
of character and of service must come 
first. 

In secondary and elementary educa- 
tion he insists on a foundation made up 
of five elements: Religion, Discipline, 
Culture, Athletics, Social Service. These 
should all have the common end in 
view—a Good Man, ready to help in 
carrying forward civilization. Doctor 
Norwood starts with a frank facing of 
contemporary conditions: 


The danger and unrest of the present age 
arise from the fact that in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and for that matter over large areas of 
the supposedly changeless East, the human 
race has cut itself, or is cutting itself, loose 
from all moorings of thought and custom. 
General Smuts said in a striking phrase no 
more than the truth when he declared that 
humanity has struck its tents, and is every- 
where on the march. The question is, whither? 
and no man can be bold enough to answer the 
question with confidence. Every social con- 
vention and institution, even the most funda- 
mental, and every religious sanction and con- 
viction, must be put to the test, and stand in- 


quiry. 


Fathers and mothers have always been 
filled with anxiety concerning their 
children, and never perhaps so much as 
now, nor with more reason. It is a peril- 
ous time for boys and girls, but life has 
always been dangerous, simply because 
the individual has freedom of choice; 
yet I believe that just as the Scots are a 
hardy race because they fight the cli- 
mate, so there have never been finer 
boys and girls (in individual cases) 
than now, when the will-power receives 
such terrible testing. Doctor Norwood 
believes that Religion is the only true 
foundation, that its precepts must be 
eficacious not through fear and taboos, 
but through reasonableness. And I must 
add that the place to acquire a sense of 
the truth and importance of religion is 





in the home, and that there is no substi- 
tute for a good mother. 

Doctor Norwood has no use for the 
idea that discipline should come from 
the mob, or that schoolboys should de- 
cide what they should study, and if they 
should study. 


The rule of discipline, then, is that you 
must do your duty, or pay the penalty: au- 
thority comes from above, but all share in 
delegated powers for the purpose of living a 
common life. . . . The business of a school 
is to work, and to get on with its life without 
bothering about Whys and Wherefores, and 
abstract justice, and the democratic principle. 


And now for culture. 


What is the culture that is aimed at in the 
best tradition of English education? It has 
been said to be the value of “useless” knowl- 
edge, but this phrase has been a borrowing of 
the weapon of an enemy and the turning of 
its point against himself. It is rather that no 
knowledge is “useless.” All knowledge is of 
value in itself and for itself, and that which is 
useless in the real sense is that which falls 
short of knowledge. There is here no differ- 
ence between the student of the humanities 
and the scientist: both seek to know what is 
to be known, but the latter has the advantage 
of working in a more precise subject-matter, 
and can more easily test his results. Few men 
attain to knowledge: most, said Plato, are in 
a state of opinion. . . . The end of the good 
teacher is to put before his pupils the concep- 
tion of knowledge as intrinsically valuable. 


Athletics play a mighty part in mod- 
ern school and college education, and 
what is necessary is to preserve the good 
of games in recreation, courage, sub- 
ordination of self to the team, good 
sportsmanship that knows how to take 
both defeat and victory. It is ridiculous 
to say one should not care whether one 
loses or wins; one should always play 
to win, of course honestly. Doctor Nor- 
wood feels the modern danger of ath- 
letics comes from a desire for “cham- 
pionships,” where a school is not con- 
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tent with beating its traditional oppo- 
nent, but must go on to beat the victor in 
another section of the country, and then 
try to satisfy the curiosity of the public 
as to which is the best team in the entire 
nation. This has no element of good in 
it, and is indeed all bad. He blames the 
newspapers for printing pictures of 
schoolboy football players, and long re- 
ports of their athletic history, in the 
manner of the press-agent. 

I think the best thing that can be said 
to-day for school and college education 
in both England and in America is that 
the ideal of Service to the Community 
is firmly held by the majority of stu- 
dents. It certainly is. Few students to- 
day have an ideal of selfishness. Doctor 
Norwood quite properly ridicules the 
Will to Power, and the ideal of Self-de- 
velopment, which 
is an appeal of no power to move men: how- 
ever cleverly it is argued, however attractively 
its ideal is dressed up, it rouses no response 
from the children of a race which has ad- 
vanced far enough on the road of man’s prog- 
ress to know that unselfishness is the first 
quality required for the higher life. 


What is really going on in Russia? 
The most enlightening and apparently 
the most trustworthy book on the sub- 
ject that I have read—and I have read 
many—is called “Humanity Uprooted” 
and is written by Maurice Hindus, who 
was born in Russia, came to America in 
his teens, and has visited the land of his 
birth frequently since the revolution of 
1917. Most books on Russia seem to 
have a partisan bias: they are Bolshevik 
or Anti-Bolshevik, and the average read- 
er discounts their reports. But Mr. Hin- 
dus, who has travelled widely in city 
and country, east and west, north and 
south, reports with accurate objectivity 
what he has seen and heard. The nation- 
al religion is atheism, and it has spread 
to the remotest corners of Siberia. Rus- 
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sian boys and young men, and perhaps 
half the girls, are aggressive atheists, re- 
joicing in their unbelief. The Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of virtue in women has been 
scrapped, and they are all trying hard 
to believe that chastity is nothing to be 
proud of. If this notion should com- 
pletely prevail, it will be interesting to 
see how many of the great classics in the 
world’s literature will lose all signif- 
cance. “Anna Karenina,” “Faust,” “The 
Scarlet Letter,” and innumerable other 
books will have to be explained to fu- 
ture generations with a mass of annota- 
tion, as Lafcadio Hearn had to explain 
English poetry like “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes” to the Japanese. 

Communism has already received 
some modifications and may receive 
more. The unpardonable sin—akin to 
treason—is not to be a Communist. 

It appears to me that the only happy 
people in Russia are the leading mem- 
bers of the government and young 
workmen in good health who live in 
the cities. All other people, especially 
aging women and old men, are in a de- 
plorable condition. The little oligarchy 
that rules Russia are having a gorgeous 
time; which reminds me of what the 
late Professor William Graham Sumner 
told us in our undergraduate days. 
“Young gentlemen, if Socialism ever 
triumphs in this country, be sure that 
you get on the committee.” 

The last chapter in the book, although 
here as elsewhere Mr. Hindus expresses 
neither approval nor condemnation, is 
disquieting. The Russian government is 
Russia’s own business, and if Russia 
were content to keep it Russian, no 
other country would have any right to 
object. But apparently Russia is deter- 
mined to make it the world’s business; 
she is determined to set up a bloody rev- 
olution in every other nation, and will 
not be satisfied until the whole world 
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adopts Russian kultur. Her hatred is 
directed especially at England, the most 
enlightened and the most hated country 
in the world; she is preparing for a fu- 
ture war, which will destroy Britain as 
Rome destroyed Carthage. Such is the 
programme. 

But although Great Britain is a small 
island, and seemingly accessible, it is 
well to remember that not a single per- 
son has got into it without an invitation, 
and stayed there, since the year of our 
Lord one thousand and sixty-six. 

There is not, so far as I can see, even 
the remotest danger that the Commu- 
nistic Missionaries will have any success 
in the United States. Two facts will pre- 
vent it: one, the universal education of 
the people; the other, the fact that every 
small town and city in our country is 
filled with houses owned by the families 
therein dwelling. An agitator deliver- 
ing a philippic against American work- 
men shouted, “We could convert all you 
cowards if you did not have some mon- 
ey in the bank.” Precisely so: those who 
wish to divide are those who have noth- 
ing to contribute. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to see that 
while the Russian Soviet Government 
hates every other country and every 
other political party, their most intense 
hatred is directed against the British La- 
bor party and its chief, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Russia is making a gigantic experi- 
ment in uprooting all the principles of 
religion, morality, and economics that 
are still taught in other nations. Now, if 
the Russians are right, and will really 
establish the Earthly Paradise, we shall 
see in the future ships sailing from every 
other land, filled with emigrants, and 
all glad to live in Russia. At this mo- 
ment, such a consummation seems re- 
mote. I suspect, that if departure from 
Russia were freely allowed, and immi- 
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gration into the United States unre- 
stricted, we should see thousands of 
Russians leaving their enlightened and 
happy land, and entering stupid, pro- 
vincial, mechanical, narrow-minded 
America. Mr. Hindus is free to live 
either in Russia or in America; he lives 
here. 


No new novel in recent years has 
been awaited with anything like the 
eagerness greeting “The Woman of 
Andros,” by Thornton Wilder. As a 
story, it is inferior to “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey.” It lacks the vitality, both 
in fable and in characters, that gave that 
book its prodigious vogue. But no intel- 
ligent reader should omit “The Woman 
of Andros,” and, like the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, it should be read twice. 
The author’s amazing gift of condensa- 
tion is as impressive as ever. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of the style, which 
makes it seem like poetry or music or 
running water, is additional proof of 
genius, giving Mr. Wilder a position in 
the front rank of living writers. If I un- 
derstand the significance of the story, it 
is to be found in the last sentence. The 
combined culture of the ancient classi- 
cal world was powerless either to save 
humanity or even to produce happiness. 
But at the moment when the entire in- 
tellectual world was bankrupt, some- 
thing happened in Bethlehem. 


The death of Edward W. Bok re- 
moved one of the most interesting men 
in America and one whose influence 
was as varied as it was invariably bene- 
ficial. It would take a volume to enu- 
merate his good deeds. As a young man, 
he was for years connected with the 
publishing house of Charles Scribner. 
His book, “The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” is already a classic among 
autobiographies. 
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the spirit, they find it unfavorable. What 
with athletics, secret societies, and other 
extra-curriculum activities, distinction 
in which is rewarded by their classmates 
far more than is distinction in scholar- 
ship, the mental climate is no more fa- 
vorable to the growth of learning than 
the climate of the market-place is favor- 
able to the fruits of the spirit. 

Youth and health do not take instinc- 
tively or naturally to books. Even so seri- 
ous an undergraduate as John Milton, 
who made the most of his opportuni- 
ties, occasionally felt the call of the 
blood, as is terribly evident in that de- 
spairing cry out of his heart of heart, 


“Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?” 


“To scorn delights and live laborious 
days” is the attitude only of the hun- 
dredth man, never that of the average. 
It is interesting to consider the relation 
of the average boy in prep school or col- 
lege to the curriculum, and then com- 
pare it with his treatment of the curricu- 
lum in the Law School or School of 
Medicine. It is not merely that he has 
become a man, and put away some 
childish things; he now regards the cur- 
riculum as directly related to his bread 
and butter. 

Perhaps the chief problem of school 
and college education is how to make 
the pupils feel the importance of a gen- 
eral education as they will later feel the 
necessity of vocational training. There is 
no doubt in my mind that there has 
been a vast improvement in this respect 
over conditions that existed fifty years 
ago. This is owing partly to the fact that 
in former times the curriculum seemed 
in many cases to bear no relation to life; 
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whereas to-day there is nothing closer to 
the vital issues of modern existence than 
the college course of study. Two hun- 
dred years ago at Cambridge, Thomas 
Gray, who became the finest scholar 
among all the English poets, hated the 
routine of prescribed work. More than 
one hundred years ago John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, who was graduated 
from Yale College the valedictorian, 
bent himself to his work more from its 
value as discipline than from its intrin- 
sic interest. 

The experiment that Professor Meikle- 
john is now trying at the University of 
Wisconsin should be watched with in- 
tense interest. To isolate a group of stu- 
dents, and give them a foundation of 
both knowledge and training, seems to 
be a most promising method. Here too, 
as everywhere, it depends largely on 
the Man directing it, and on the teach- 
ers under his command. 

To all teachers and parents I com- 
mend a new book by the Headmaster 
of the famous Harrow School in Eng- 
land, Doctor Cyril Norwood, who 
writes out of an experience of many 
years and of practice in more than one 
school. His book is called “The English 
Tradition of Education,” and it is clear 
that what he wishes is nothing revolu- 
tionary, but rather some method that 
will preserve the best elements that have 
produced in the past a high type of An- 
glo-Saxon manhood. “There is nothing 
quite so stupid,” he says, “as a very clev- 
er young man writing about education.” 
He has little use for new-fangled meth- 
ods that bear the questionable authority 
of a foreign name. What he desires is to 
conserve the best out of the long experi- 
ence of the past. He calls upon the Unit- 
ed States of America and Great Britain 
to stand together in education as in 
other things, in order that we may both 
produce an educated democracy. And 
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he rightly believes that for the average 
boy in school and in college the ideals 
of character and of service must come 
first. 

In secondary and elementary educa- 
tion he insists on a foundation made up 
of five elements: Religion, Discipline, 
Culture, Athletics, Social Service. These 
should all have the common end in 
view—a Good Man, ready to help in 
carrying forward civilization. Doctor 
Norwood starts with a frank facing of 
contemporary conditions: 


The danger and unrest of the present age 
arise from the fact that in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and for that matter over large areas of 
the supposedly changeless East, the human 
race has cut itself, or is cutting itself, loose 
from all moorings of thought and custom. 
General Smuts said in a striking phrase no 
more than the truth when he declared that 
humanity has struck its tents, and is every- 
where on the march. The question is, whither? 
and no man can be bold enough to answer the 
question with confidence. Every social con- 
vention and institution, even the most funda- 
mental, and every religious sanction and con- 
viction, must be put to the test, and stand in- 
quiry. 


Fathers and mothers have always been 
filled with anxiety concerning their 
children, and never perhaps so much as 
now, nor with more reason. It is a peril- 
ous time for boys and girls, but life has 
always been dangerous, simply because 
the individual has freedom of choice; 
yet I believe that just as the Scots are a 
hardy race because they fight the cli- 
mate, so there have never been finer 
boys and girls (in individual cases) 
than now, when the will-power receives 
such terrible testing. Doctor Norwood 
believes that Religion is the only true 
foundation, that its precepts must be 
efficacious not through fear and taboos, 
but through reasonableness. And I must 
add that the place to acquire a sense of 
the truth and importance of religion is 
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in the home, and that there is no substi- 
tute for a good mother. 

Doctor Norwood has no use for the 
idea that discipline should come from 
the mob, or that schoolboys should de- 
cide what they should study, and if they 
should study. 


The rule of discipline, then, is that you 
must do your duty, or pay the penalty: au- 
thority comes from above, but all share in 
delegated powers for the purpose of living a 
common life. . . . The business of a school 
is to work, and to get on with its life without 
bothering about Whys and Wherefores, and 
abstract justice, and the democratic principle. 


And now for culture. 


What is the culture that is aimed at in the 
best tradition of English education? It has 
been said to be the value of “useless” knowl- 
edge, but this phrase has been a borrowing of 
the weapon of an enemy and the turning of 
its point against himself. It is rather that no 
knowledge is “useless.” All knowledge is of 
value in itself and for itself, and that which is 
useless in the real sense is that which falls 
short of knowledge. There is here no differ- 
ence between the student of the humanities 
and the scientist: both seek to know what is 
to be known, but the latter has the advantage 
of working in a more precise subject-matter, 
and can more easily test his results. Few men 
attain to knowledge: most, said Plato, are in 
a state of opinion. . . . The end of the good 
teacher is to put before his pupils the concep- 
tion of knowledge as intrinsically valuable. 


Athletics play a mighty part in mod- 
ern school and college education, and 
what is necessary is to preserve the good 
of games in recreation, courage, sub- 
ordination of self to the team, good 
sportsmanship that knows how to take 
both defeat and victory. It is ridiculous 
to say one should not care whether one 
loses or wins; one should always play 
to win, of course honestly. Doctor Nor- 
wood feels the modern danger of ath- 
letics comes from a desire for “cham- 
pionships,” where a school is not con- 
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tent with beating its traditional oppo- 
nent, but must go on to beat the victor in 
another section of the country, and then 
try to satisfy the curiosity of the public 
as to which is the best team in the entire 
nation. This has no element of good in 
it, and is indeed all bad. He blames the 
newspapers for printing pictures of 
schoolboy football players, and long re- 
ports of their athletic history, in the 
manner of the press-agent. 

I think the best thing that can be said 
to-day for school and college education 
in both England and in America is that 
the ideal of Service to the Community 
is firmly held by the majority of stu- 
dents. It certainly is. Few students to- 
day have an ideal of selfishness. Doctor 
Norwood quite properly ridicules the 
Will to Power, and the ideal of Self-de- 
velopment, which 
is an appeal of no power to move men: how- 
ever cleverly it is argued, however attractively 
its ideal is dressed up, it rouses no response 
from the children of a race which has ad- 
vanced far enough on the road of man’s prog- 
ress to know that unselfishness is the first 
quality required for the higher life. 


What is really going on in Russia? 
The most enlightening and apparently 
the most trustworthy book on the sub- 
ject that I have read—and I have read 
many—is called “Humanity Uprooted” 
and is written by Maurice Hindus, who 
was born in Russia, came to America in 
his teens, and has visited the land of his 
birth frequently since the revolution of 
1917. Most books on Russia seem to 
have a partisan bias: they are Bolshevik 
or Anti-Bolshevik, and the average read- 
er discounts their reports. But Mr. Hin- 
dus, who has travelled widely in city 
and country, east and west, north and 
south, reports with accurate objectivity 
what he has seen and heard. The nation- 
al religion is atheism, and it has spread 
to the remotest corners of Siberia. Rus- 
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sian boys and young men, and perhaps 
half the girls, are aggressive atheists, re. 
joicing in their unbelief. The Anglo. 
Saxon ideal of virtue in women has been 
scrapped, and they are all trying hard 
to believe that chastity is nothing to be 
proud of. If this notion should com- 
pletely prevail, it will be interesting to 
see how many of the great classics in the 
world’s literature will lose all signif- 
cance. “Anna Karenina,” “Faust,” “The 
Scarlet Letter,” and innumerable other 
books will have to be explained to fu- 
ture generations with a mass of annota- 
tion, as Lafcadio Hearn had to explain 
English poetry like “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes” to the Japanese. 

Communism has already received 
some modifications and may receive 
more. The unpardonable sin—akin to 
treason—is not to be a Communist. 

It appears to me that the only happy 
people in Russia are the leading mem- 
bers of the government and young 
workmen in good health who live in 
the cities. All other people, especially 
aging women and old men, are in a de- 
plorable condition. The little oligarchy 
that rules Russia are having a gorgeous 
time; which reminds me of what the 
late Professor William Graham Sumner 
told us in our undergraduate days. 
“Young gentlemen, if Socialism ever 
triumphs in this country, be sure that 
you get on the committee.” 

The last chapter in the book, although 
here as elsewhere Mr. Hindus expresses 
neither approval nor condemnation, is 
disquieting. The Russian government is 
Russia’s own business, and if Russia 
were content to keep it Russian, no 
other country would have any right to 
object. But apparently Russia is deter- 
mined to make it the world’s business; 
she is determined to set up a bloody rev- 
olution in every other nation, and will 
not be satisfied until the whole world 
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adopts Russian kultur. Her hatred is 
directed especially at England, the most 
enlightened and the most hated country 
in the world; she is preparing for a fu- 
ture war, which will destroy Britain as 
Rome destroyed Carthage. Such is the 
programme. 

But although Great Britain is a small 
island, and seemingly accessible, it is 
well to remember that not a single per- 
son has got into it without an invitation, 
and stayed there, since the year of our 
Lord one thousand and sixty-six. 

There is not, so far as I can see, even 
the remotest danger that the Commu- 
nistic Missionaries will have any success 
in the United States. Two facts will pre- 
vent it: one, the universal education of 
the people; the other, the fact that every 
small town and city in our country is 
filled with houses owned by the families 
therein dwelling. An agitator deliver- 
ing a philippic against American work- 
men shouted, “We could convert all you 
cowards if you did not have some mon- 
ey in the bank.” Precisely so: those who 
wish to divide are those who have noth- 
ing to contribute. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to see that 
while the Russian Soviet Government 
hates every other country and every 
other political party, their most intense 
hatred is directed against the British La- 
bor party and its chief, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Russia is making a gigantic experi- 
ment in uprooting all the principles of 
religion, morality, and economics that 
are still taught in other nations. Now, if 
the Russians are right, and will really 
establish the Earthly Paradise, we shall 
see in the future ships sailing from every 
other land, filled with emigrants, and 
all glad to live in Russia. At this mo- 
ment, such a consummation seems re- 
mote. I suspect, that if departure from 
Russia were freely allowed, and immi- 
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gration into the United States unre- 
stricted, we should see thousands of 
Russians leaving their enlightened and 
happy land, and entering stupid, pro- 
vincial, mechanical, narrow-minded 
America. Mr. Hindus is free to live 
either in Russia or in America; he lives 
here. 


No new novel in recent years has 
been awaited with anything like the 
eagerness greeting “The Woman of 
Andros,” by Thornton Wilder. As a 
story, it is inferior to “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey.” It lacks the vitality, both 
in fable and in characters, that gave that 
book its prodigious vogue. But no intel- 
ligent reader should omit “The Woman 
of Andros,” and, like the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, it should be read twice. 
The author’s amazing gift of condensa- 
tion is as impressive as ever. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of the style, which 
makes it seem like poetry or music or 
running water, is additional proof of 
genius, giving Mr. Wilder a position in 
the front rank of living writers. If I un- 
derstand the significance of the story, it 
is to be found in the last sentence. The 
combined culture of the ancient classi- 
cal world was powerless either to save 
humanity or even to produce happiness. 
But at the moment when the entire in- 
tellectual world was bankrupt, some- 
thing happened in Bethlehem. 


The death of Edward W. Bok re- 
moved one of the most interesting men 
in America and one whose influence 
was as varied as it was invariably bene- 
ficial. It would take a volume to enu- 
merate his good deeds. As a young man, 
he was for years connected with the 
publishing house of Charles Scribner. 
His book, “The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” is already a classic among 
autobiographies. 
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The death of George E. Woodberry 
was mourned by hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men who were formerly his 
pupils, by innumerable readers of his 
beautiful lyric poetry, and by all those 
who would “live in the spirit.” He was, 
in the highest sense of the term, a Man 
of Letters. 


For disciples of Proust and “for all in- 
terested,” Clive Bell has written a little 
book on “the master,” which will please 
those who admire him and may save 
others the trouble of reading him. For 
incidentally, as has often been observed, 
life is short; although the Prousts and 
Dreisers of this vale of tears seem to 
have overlooked or forgotten the fact. 
Thornton Wilder, Zona Gale, and W. 
B. Trites can say more in two pages 
than this pair in two hundred. Mr. 
Bell’s book is written with distinction, 
is as brief as his idol’s are long, and is 
filled with interesting reflections on 
both art and life. It closes with that pes- 
simism so fashionable to-day among 
gentlemen enjoying both good health 
and leisure. Yet this pessimistic creed 
seems unwilling to accept the logical 
consequences of its affirmations. We are 
told in praise of Proust that he was wise 
enough to know that the best gift of the 
gods is Death. If this be true, why don’t 
wise men take it? If there is one thing 
in this universe free to all, it is Death. 
Help yourself. An interesting essay 
might be written on the subject, Why 
do pessimists never commit suicide? 

If Mr. Bell and Proust are right, then 
we should rejoice in the news of every 
fatality, and we should regard the Mayo 
brothers as criminals. 

But Mr. Bell makes even a graver ac- 
cusation against life. He declares there 
is no artist, however great or the maker 
of however many masterpieces, who 
would not give all his art and all his 
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immortal production to be young. | 
have produced nothing permanent, so 
I do not know how a great artist or a 
man of genius feels about these matters, 
But I do know that nothing on earth 
would induce me to give up what | 
have learned in the last forty years in 
exchange for animal and ignorant 
youth. If some one should approach me 
with a monkey-gland or some other spe- 
cific for making me a boy of twenty, I 
should decline without thanks. Go 
back? En avant, mes enfants|—— 


The Faery Queene Club grows apace. 
Miss Frances Parkwell Vail, a sopho- 
more at Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala., has read the entire work, and feels 
exalted. “I am eighteen and doubtless I 
shall find an entirely new and different 
Faery Queene at eighty.” William G. 
Leary, of Bloomington, Ind., joins. 

Elizabeth P. Hopkins, Librarian of 
the Memorial Library at Montour Falls, 
N. Y., read the F. Q. through when she 
was a schoolgirl, and now hopes to read 
it again. 

Mr. Alfred Chappell, of Yale, informs 
me that a copy of the First American 
Edition of the Faery Queene was given 
to his mother by the daughter of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and is inscribed 


To Adelaide from one whom she revived 
from sorrow and from loneliness to mother- 
hood and activity. 

Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, January 1895. 


And now comes bad news from Eng- 
land to all members of the F. Q. Club, 
though it indicates that the thief had 
proper literary taste and discrimination. 


Thieves recently broke into the Priory 
Church at Cartmel, near Ulverston, and stole 
from a glass case in the vestry a valuable copy 
of the Second Part of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
The glass case was smashed, but other articles 
of value contained in it, including a “Vine- 
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AS I LIKE IT 


gar” Bible; a medical work, dated 1491; and a 
silver chalice cover, dated 1668, were untouch- 
ed. The stolen book, which dates from 1596, 
has been in the possession of the Priory for the 
past hundred years. 


In a recent number of this magazine, 
I said that books for the aged should be 
printed in big type and books for chil- 
dren in tiny type, which is exactly con- 
trary to the prevailing custom. “Hoot” 
Ellis, of football fame, sends me the 
largest pack of cards in the universe. I 
did not know there were such giants. 
“Yours for a big Christmas,” says Hoot. 


From Frank A. Manny, of Boston: 


Apropos of the letter to you from Maine 
referring to Mona Lisa. Some years ago when 
a bust of Sidney Lanier was given to a school 
which bears his name, a group of men and 
women were exclaiming over the artist-poet- 
spirit evidences in the face, when an experi- 
enced physician turned away after listening a 
time and said, “Most of the particulars which 
you select are the signs of tuberculosis!” 


Robert J. Summers, of Buffalo, sug- 
gests a new word. 


I was recently requested to supply the com- 
panion word for misogynist. Misanthrope, be- 
cause of its designation of mankind in general, 
doesn’t fill the gap, and the English word 
“man-hater” likewise needs the support of 
the context to determine whether a masculine 
aversion is intended rather than a dislike of 
humanity as a whole. Would misanerist, with 
its obvious Greek derivation, supply the need- 
ed word? Misanerist would leave no doubt as 
to the males being the disliked object. 


It has been my custom not to print 
compliments to this department in this 
place; but a letter from Mrs. Raymond 
Randall, Chatanika, Alaska, is so charm- 
ing and so interesting on other accounts 
that I hope I may be forgiven for its in- 
clusion. Anyhow, I will risk it. 


The scene is a battle-field of the Civil War. 
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The villain, mortally wounded and repentant 
at last over his desertion of wife and child, 
has asked the surgeon to pray for him. At the 
conclusion of the prayer, the dying man whis- 
pers, “You say ‘Amen’ for me—I’m too weak.” 

This gem I found in Mary J. Holmes’s 
“Hugh Worthington,” which I read to see if 
she wrote as terribly as I remembered, after 
many years. She did. I forget the exact page, 
but it is well toward the end where the very 
intricate plot is being disentangled. 

Your department is the first part to be read 
of the first magazine to be read when the dog- 
team arrives with the mail—which is not 
often. We are about sixty miles from our post- 
office, and forty miles south of the Arctic Cir- 
cle, which is called Artic by everyone who 
lives near it. Does that justify the mispro- 
nunciation? 

This is my first winter in the wilderness, 
and I—who always longed for a dog—find 
myself with seven. Dogs are much more inter- 
esting in groups than individually, I believe, 
for their personalities develop much more 
naturally when there is not too much human 
interference. We resent the widespread opin- 
ion that Alaskan dogs are fierce. The dogs be- 
longing to the natives have an evil reputation 
because the natives rarely pet them and really 
domesticate them, and any dog in that situa- 
tion becomes unfriendly. Each of our seven 
has a yen to be a lap-dog. 

One puppy has been taught to shake hands 
which is a rare accomplishment for a sled-dog, 
as ordinarily one does not bother to instruct 
them in the social amenities. Now, whenever 
she mutinies in harness or otherwise deserves 
punishment, she extends the right paw of fel- 
lowship and is immune. Who could resist that 
black paw? 

Another dog has been deaf from birth. He 
is most social, and waves his tail when you 
wave your hand at him. If you hit him with 
a pebble or snowball, he takes it as a summons 
and comes back to be petted. 


Sirius-ly yours, 
Emiry L. Ranpa.t. 


Mrs. Alice C. Bryant, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., agrees with me in my hatred of 
“I would like” and suggests that I fol- 
low the example of the late W. D. 
Howells and launch an attack on “got- 
ten.” Some years ago I did this very 
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thing, in the sympathetic pages of The 
Christian Science Monitor, and | wound 
up with the slogan 


Gotten has got to go. 
Alas, it seems to be coming instead of 


going, so far as America is concerned. 
Despite the fact that it is in the Author- 


STAR REAPER 


ized Version of the Bible, it is not now 
in good usage in Great Britain. I hate it. 


Here is something I refer to the well- 
beloved Ripley, Daily Delighter of De- 
voted Devourers, the author of that in- 
comparable book “Believe It or Not.” 
The longer one stays in a cage, the less cagey 

one is. 


Star Reaper 


(A BALLAD OF KENTUCKY) 


By Sarau LitsEy 


“ANNyY’s mad an’ seein’ visions. 
Ain’t you never watched her eyes 
Followin’ of clouds that’s pink-like 
Out acrost the evenin’ skies?” 


Guess the cow’s are needin’ milkin’ 
An’ my old man’s drunk in town. 
God, but ain't it beautiful— 

How the red sun’s goin’ down! 


“She ain’t been to Sunday meetin’ 
Since a year ago last June. 
Parson seen her in the thicket 
Sayin’ prayers to the moon.” 


Light the lamps an’ cook the supper, 
Heat can make your eyeballs sore; 
Moon's a-shinin’ down the holler, 

W hitenin’ up the sycamore. 


“Queer how Dan’el stands her doin’s. 
Never borned him but one child 

An’ they found her stranglin’ that one 
With her eyes all scairt an’ wild.” 


Little baby—tlittle baby— 

How could I’uv let you live 

With your life all hard before you 
An’ me with no mite to give? 


“Dan’el said she took to layin’ 

Out at nights down by the crick. 
Couldn’t do a blamed thing with her 
Till he whupped her with a stick.” 


Walls has got me cramped an’ chokin’; 
There’s more room out in the night. 
Christ—there’s Dan’el comin’ at me 


With his lips all drawed an’ tight! 


“Found her naked as a jaybird 

Runnin’ down through Grundy’s wood. 
Folks as does the likes of such things 
Ain’t around for no great good.” 


Eat my body up with moonlight 
Cool an’ silver on my back 

W here he beat me. Eat my skin an’ 
Lick my bones before they crack! 


“Kilt herself for plain damfoolness 
Jumpin’ out of that there tree. 
Never done no work for Dan’el, 
Think he’d feel right glad an’ free.” 


Ef I climbed jest one limb higher 
I could maybe touch them stars. 
Ooo—I burned my hands against’em— 
Awful dark—an’ stars—an’ stars—— 
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TO GIVE THE PEOPLE THE MODERN, CONVENIENT TELEPHONE SERVICE THAT THEY NEED 

















The Bell Telephone Company... 


of your town 


3 yeh 62997007 P th mprira Ts], L, >and Telooranh one mY 
An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Tel grapn Co pany 


Ir HAs its home in your town. Its operators 





re the daughters of your neighbors. Its vari- 
ous departments are in the hands of your 
own citizens, with years of training in tele- 
phone engineering and management. Who 
owns the Bell System? 450, people scat- 
tered over the United States own the stock 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and 250,000 own other securities of 
the Bell System. 

No matter how small the part of the Bell 
System that serves you, it has behind it re- 
search, engineering and manufacture on a 
national scale. The Bell System operates 
through 24 companies, each designed to fit 
the particular area it serves—to furnish the 
highest standard of service in a manner 
personal to the needs of every user. 

Serving each of these 24 operating 
companies is the staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


we 











} 


Pp ) 
of tele 


| ach 


which is constantly developing better met 


-~phone communication, 


} j 


nods 


draws on the findings of the Bell 


Laboratories, one of the greatest institutions 
of its kind in the world, for the continual 
scientific improvement of telephone service. 


Each has the benefit of the buying power and 


spec 


ialized manufacturing processes of the 


Western Electric Company, which supplies 
telephone apparatus of the highest quality 
and precision for the entire Bell System. Each 


takes 


advanta 


of every improvement In 





practice, equipment and economy. 


1 r 


The Bell System’s ideal is to give all of the 
people of this nation the kind of modern, con- 
venient telephone service that they want, 
over its wires to connect them one with an- 








other and with the telephones of the 
rest of the world. It is your telephone 
company, at your service with every 
resource that it commands. 
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osTON bans the significant American novelists 
B and the United States Customs confiscates 
Rabelais and the “Arabian Nights.” The ghost of 
a fanatic stalks creative writing in America. 
Ernest Sutherland Bates recounts the queer story 
of Anthony Comstock and appalls us with evi- 
dence of his continued power. “Comstock Stalks” 
will be one chapter of Mr. Bates’s next book, 
“This Land of Liberty,” which appears soon. Un- 
til recently literary editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Mr. Bates divides his time 
between teaching and writing. He teaches Eng- 
lish at the University of Oregon. 


W. R. Burnett was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
and got his first ideas of the harshness of life at 
Miami Military Institute. He learned to box there 
and trifled with the idea of being a prize fighter. 
Several bouts and the resultant headaches cured 
him. Then he considered being a vaudeville actor 
and a jazz-band player and compromised by be- 
coming a statistician for the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, State of Ohio. Writing at 
night he finished “Little Casar,” which landed 
with a resounding crash in literary circles. He 
now lives in California. 


Robert and Frances Binkley bring a peculiarly 
refreshing point of view to the unending discus- 
sions of marriage around us to-day. This intelli- 
gent young couple before marriage formulated 
certain principles which they have actually ap- 
plied during the last four years. These tested and 
elaborated principles they now discuss with com- 
plete dispassion. Their conclusions are sane and 
constructive. Mr. Binkley is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Smith College. Mrs. Binkley is a frequent 
contributor to the magazines. The author of 
“The Ex-Married Confess” brings nothing if not 
experience to her discussion, for she has had three 
husbands and two divorces. 


Ernest Trattner at twenty-nine is rabbi of the 
City Temple of Los Angeles. His thorough educa- 
tion included schooling at Wharton School in 
Philadelphia, the Theological Seminary in New 
York, and the Hebrew Union College, Cincin- 
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nati. “Unravelling the Book of Books,” his firs 
publication, was chosen by the Religious Book of 
the Month Club, an honor almost unprecedented 
for a new author. His second book, “The Auto- 
biography of God,” will appear within a fort 
night. 


saat 


Katharine Newlin Burt and Struthers Burt, 
her husband, live in Southern Pines, N. C., in the 
winter, and in Wyoming, on their ranch, in the 
summer. Mrs. Burt’s literary career began with 
the writing of Western stories and has grown, 
through her well-known novel, “The Branding. 9 
Iron,” and her latest novel, “Cock’s Feather,” t 
her present delicate handling of psychological 
situations. Her stories and poems appear fre- 
quently in the magazines. : 


We can do no better for Howard Mumford 
Jones than he has done for himself: “I am a pro 
fessor of English in the University of North 
Carolina, I run a literary column syndicated over 
the South called The Literary Lantern, I make 
addresses to poetry societies and those who will 
hear me, I disapprove of setting-up exercises, | 
have a daughter who wants to be a dancer and a 
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wife who is the advertising manager of the Uni the eg 
versity of North Carolina Press, I am violently jam ~* 
opposed to any kind of authoritarianism, I ad- }* °OU8™ 
mire the works of Ellen Glasgow, I read in bed, /A large : 
and I grow balder and balder.” losis occu 
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Modesty is an inconvenient virtue at times. Re- _. - 
quest for biographical notes from Henry Hart, 9, ted . 
author of the study of Boies Penrose, elicited only _ — 
this: “Henry Hart learned about Penrose from | Contrary 
being born in Philadelphia and later writing for does not 
the Philadelphia Record.” What college? No col- | with the 
, tesponsil 


lege. What hobbies? No response. To this we can 

add only that Mr. Hart is young, is now living in 9 
New York, and is in the publishing business. | 
i 


| 
4 


C. Hartley Grattan, who wields a lusty bludg- 
eon in the great Humanism conflict, is often mis 
taken for a native Australian because of his au- 
thoritative books on that distant and mysterious 


(Continued on page 52) 
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oe HE tuberculosis deathrate has been cut 
in half in the last twenty years largely 
by better living conditions among the work- 
ing population and the successful treatment of 
lactive cases. Now medical science has an even 
more brilliant victory in its grasp— the 
checking of the disease in children before 
Over Fit develops. 
rake ; : 
wil] PChildren who come in frequent contact 
, }with anyone who has active tuberculosis 
ad q #ate in grave danger, though they may look 
Jn. | the picture of health and havenone of the 
familiar warning signs — underweight, 
; §a cough, fatigue and poor digestion. 
bed, | A large number of deaths from tubercu- 
ilosis occur between the ages of 25 and 45. 
Yet in most of these cases the disease 
jbegan in childhood, though there may 
jhave been a re-infection at some 
| later time. 
‘om Contrary to the old-time belief, heredity 
for §d0es not plant the germs. Close contact 
col. | With the disease in active form is usually 
can §tesponsible. The disease may lie dormant 
+ in gO many years and then flare up and be- 
‘ come active following physical or mental 
jstrain, too heavy or too prolonged. 
dg. § But there is no need to guess whether or 
nis not a child who has been exposed has 
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Long hours of undisturbed sleep 
at night and periods of rest 
during the day help to ward 
off tuberculosis in later years. 


© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


picked up the germs. Modern science can now 
discover whether any damage has been caused 
by them. No longer are doctors compelled to 
rely merely upon such tests as tapping the 
chest, listening to the breathing, examining the 
sputum. They can be reasonably sure of 
correct diagnoses by including X-ray and 
tuberculin tests. Results from tuber- 
culin tests are especially significant in 
children. 


All children should be kept away from 
people who have tuberculosis. They 
should have regular, thorough physical 
examinations. If tuberculosis is dis- 
covered, modern restorative methods 
should be applied immediately. 


Every child, no matter how healthy or 
sturdy, needs plenty of sleep, plenty of 
proper food, plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. But the child who has picked up the 
germs of tuberculosis and is beginning 
to react to them needs additional care 
and a scientific health-building program 
under wise medical direction. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail, without 
charge, its booklet, “The Care and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis”, to anyone 
who requests it. Ask for Booklet 430-S. 


“ IMETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 











ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(to us, at least) land. As a matter of truth Mr. 
Grattan was born in Wakefield, Mass., in 1902, 
and was graduated from Clark College at 
Worcester. After two years of teaching in a 
small midwestern college, he set out for Australia 
and ended up in France. His first noteworthy 
book was “Bitter Bierce: A Mystery of American 
Letters,” and his most amazing literary feat was 
the writing of the last nine chapters of Paxton 
Hibben’s life of William Jennings Bryan. Mr. 
Hibben died before the book was completed and 
Mr. Grattan finished his work in a way to bring 
cheers from the critics. 


Frances Taylor Patterson can scarcely be bored 
with life. When she is not lecturing at Columbia, 
she is writing scenarios for the movies, or articles 
and books about the same engrossing topic. Oc- 
casionally she stops long enough on her jaunts 
between New York and Hollywood to write a 
noteworthy short story, such as “Gesture” in this 
issue. 


C. W. Wilcox, author of “Consider the Cauli- 
flower,” has never boxed professionally. He is 
only an ardent fan. For ten years he has been in 
the Scribner bookstore, but seems queerly unpos- 
sessed of any life before that, for all he will ad- 


What You Think About It 


iss WHITMAN’s article on Christian Science 
M in the February issue aroused a storm in 
three localities. The Christian Scientists regarded 
it as an attack on the church; the anti-Christian 
Scientists regarded it as a defense of the church; 
and Miss Whitman pointed out to several cor- 
respondents that it was neither. 

In response to a charge that she was dismissed 
from the church, Miss Whitman has sent Scris- 
NER’s copies of her resignation and its acceptance 
by the First Church of Christ, Scientist, of Bos- 
ton. The issue naturally is tied up with the life 
of Mrs. Eddy written by Edwin Franden Dakin 
and published by this house. Several correspon- 
dents have leaped to the conclusion that Miss 
Whitman is merely a tail to the Dakin kite and 
have written with great but misguided energy on 
that false premise. 

Fay Watkins, 37 Willow Street, Brooklyn 
Hghts., N. Y., presents a fair picture of the Chris- 
tian Science attitude: 





THINK ABOUT IT 


: 
mit. Light verse of his appears frequently inj 
magazines and newspapers. : 


James A. Tobey, author of “Nutrition and 
Nerves,” as director of Health Service of the Bor. 
den Company of New York naturally is interest 
ed in problems of nutrition. Doctor Tobey, with 
a doctorate in public health from the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, has been a city and 
State health official, secretary of the National 
Health Council, and served for nine years as as 
sociate editor of The American Journal of Publi 


Health. 


Helen Maring, although still in her twenties, 
has been having verse published for ten years 
She lives in Seattle, Wash. Sarah Litsey is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth and by residence since. This 
poem, “Star Reaper,” concerns the country she 
knows best. She has been writing for only a few 
years. Mrs. Annabel Ledlie Berry lives in West 
Springfield, Mass. Born and educated in the 
South, Nancy Byrd Turner has done editorial 
work and writing in Boston for the last twelve 
years. She is now on the editorial staff of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. in that city. Her book of poems, 
“A Riband on My Rein,” published by Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell, was judged one of the fifty 
best books of the year in format and typography. 
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Epiror, SCRIBNER’s MaGaziINE: I am sorry 
an article as the one in the current number in ScriBNer’s 
about Christian Science. There are incorrect stat 
ments and implications. I should just like to tell you that 
you will probably receive very few letters in prot 
cause Christian Scientists that to the 
committee, but do not think that there are not a larg 
number who will be alienated by the unfair staten 
printed. 

I have been healed of many things in Christian Scien 
and owe Mrs. Eddy much gratitude for her unselfi 
in giving us this Truth. My grandmother was a student 
of hers, knew her personally and we have letters writt 
by Mrs. Eddy. The article implies that Christian Scienc 
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is waning—be assured that it is not. I can remember wher mand it 

a child how few people had even heard of it and now 

nearly everyone has known of a healing of a friend or le: 

relative. it 1S pre 
The author of the article says that the punctuation i 

wrong in Science and Health. He admits, however, tl 

he has not understood the text. How, then, can he 


upon it? 

Christian Scientists do not ask anyone to believe in the 
religion without proof. There is not a statement made in 
regard to healing that is not proven every day by the fol- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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HOUSANDsS of business 
<a [ond professional men, 
Ken.ga@s well as women from all 
Thiss walks of life, have dis- 
» she§covered that there is true 
| few § economy in the purchase of 
West 
the 
orial }Some of them, before they 
velve Fhought a used car, had no 
ugh- Fear at all. They were not 
win gyet Teady to lay out the 
fifty #money required for the new 
phy. }car they had in mind, but 
they knew they could buy a 
used car for far less than 
that amount and for less, 


a good used car. 


ed 


ems, 


even, than any new car 

costs. And so they bought a 

used car, being careful to 
tate | buy a good used car. 





be- | Others have purchased used 
" Fcars because it meant they 
icould thus own a car of 
higher quality, and there- 
nes |fore, one yielding greater 
“8 | personal satisfaction, than 
nce | the same money could com- 
mand in the new car field. 


It is pretty safe to say that 


There is extra value in 


the vast majority of these 
satisfied 
observed certain precautions 


used car owners 


in making their purchases. 


The rules they followed are 
simple. They picked reliable 
dealers with an established 
new car business—men with 
reputations to conserve and 
good will to preserve. 


Many of these used car 
buyers have selected and 
continue to select Cadillac- 
La Salle dealers, 
these 
merchants sell new cars of 


because 
thoroughly reliable 
the highest quality and have 
been chosen to carry out 


az good used cars 
| bought from reliable dealers 





the policies of Cadillac and 
General Motors. 


The very nature of their 
new car business means 
that their used car stocks 
are likely to offer an excep- 
It means, 
also, that every used car 


tional variety. 


offered is reasonably priced. 


To get the utmost value in 
good used cars we suggest you 
visit the used car depart- 
ment of any Cadillac-La 
Salle dealer. If it happens 
that he has not in his own 
stock the particular car you 
are seeking, he may be able 
to secure it for you. 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE 





CADILLAC MOTOR 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 





OSHAWA, CANADA 


CAR COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 52) 
lowers of Mrs. Eddy. We do not hold any ill will against 
any one. We do not try to convert others. The Truth stands 
for itself and all wil! eventually see it. If you yourself have 
never been healed, instead of ridiculing the statements 
made by intelligent persons why not test efficacy of C. S. 
by applying for treatment to a practitioner and see if you 
are not healed? 

Just one remark in passing 
would how ungrammatical, 
were misplaced or whether there 
all or not in the book, if by reading it reading 
the book—you could stop the pain in a felon or a car- 
buncle? This I myself have done. I have seen diphtheria 
and tuberculosis healed, as well as insanity 
when the patient was for three weeks in a straight jacket. 
Burns, toothache, corns, skin diseases, whooping cough, 
other ills have been met for me, most 


I ask you honestly if you 


whether the commas 
any commas at 


care 
were 
simply 


incurable 


measles, and man} 
of them instantaneously. 

Just go to a C. S. church once and see the people. They 
are not stupid nor deluded persons. 

Read the book, “Science and Health” with an honest 
intention to grasp what the author means. If you sincerely 
try, you will understand it and it will be a blessing that 
you will gratefully remember. 


MISS WHITMAN REPLIES 


Dear Miss Watkins: ScrisNER’s has forwarded to me 
your letter of January 27, and I should like to say that I 
understand your attitude perfectly and only wish you 
could have as much sympathy with mine. You ask that 
“Science and Health” be read with an honest effort to 
grasp what the author means; is it too much to ask as 
much for my own efforts? 

The fact is that like you I am convinced of the essential 
truth of Christian Science. Like you I have found it de- 
monstrable; and this, I think you will agree, 
understanding. 

For years I belonged to The Mother Church, contrib- 
uted to the Journal, Sentinel and Monitor and sincerely 
believed that I was doing my best to pay the debt owed 
for benefits received. I from the church only 
because I became as sincerely convinced that it had failed 
to fulfil the higher as defined on 


implies some 


withdrew 


meaning of “church” 


page 583 of “Science and Health;” and that I for one 
could do more effective thinking outside the fold. 
If you are really convinced that the ideas of “Science 


and Health” are more important than its style, you will 


see that it may be as well to admit faults of expression in 
an intelligent discussion of meaning. After more careful 
yu will find the Scripn1 

to be an argument for basic truth wherever found. Cer- 
tainly to readers of Mr. Dakin’s book the article is a de- 
fense of Christian Science, not an attack upon it; and to 
| ind 
and 


consideration I believe R's article 





my mind such a defense is fairer to the world at large 
much characteristic of Mrs. Eddy’s own energetic 
and fearless methods than the efforts of organized Chris 
tian Science to suppress all discussion. In short, I feel 
thankful that the editors of ScrisneR's were 
enough to publish an article which concedes to Mr. Dakin 
the minor points only to differ from him on more impor- 


tant issues. , ’ 
WiLLtson WHiTMAN. 


more 


courteous 


Mr. Dakin’s admirers on the contrary felt that 
he had been let down and rushed to his defense 
admirably. In a letter to Mr. Dakin, one corre- 
spondent said: 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


Dear Mr. Dakin: Yesterday when a friend told me she 
could not buy your book on Mrs. Eddy I sent her 1 
copy; and then, after doing so, read the new Scrisni 
article to see how it exposed this humbug and tert 
—and to my stark dismay found out it was an artic 
quibbler who applies the salve of phil 
to the crude ideas, the substratum of negroid wit 
(M. A. M.) the various cunning ex¢ that 
Christian Scientists to avail themselves of surger 
ventive 





sophic distincti 
ptions 


medicine, and the skill of real scientific t 
peutists—all of which sums up Mrs. Eddy and Edd 

It is incredible that they 
seemingly come to your defense only 
see it, apparently in order that the publicity group « 
church may quote ScRIBNER’s as viewing Mrs. Edd 
Haldane in skirts. As tl = 
it!’ You can’t. 


would let so weak a 


to abandon you 


comic strips say, Can you 


On behalf of the Magazine, it may be said that 
the editors were well aware that Miss Whitman’s 
article was not a defense of Mr. Dakin’s book. It 
was, however, an able, well-thought-out, and hon- 
est statement of a point of view. It is the convic 
tion of this house that any genuine, serious manu 
script should be considered purely on its merits, 
and wholly apart from its concurrence with the 
personal views of the editors or those of worthy 
or influential persons whom they respect or might 
have cause to fear. 


THE GREAT HUMANISM BATTLE 


We feel that we are using the utmost conserva 
tism when we say that not for years has an article 
received the enthusiastic editorial commendatior 
that came to Mary Colum’s “Self-Critical Amer 
ica.” The New York Times said: “It is the most 
startlingly intelligent essay in criticism of crit 
cism that has appeared in a year of the sport.” 
Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World wrote: “Sh« 
(Mrs. Colum) is one of the best (critics) in th 
country, because, despite her scholarship, she r 
mains cognizant of the forces that shape conten 
porary life.” The Springfield Republican wa 
equally emphatic. The Atlanta Constitution cal 
ed it “right on the nail,” and William Soskin 
the N. Y. Evening Post had this to say: 





Deep and dark coun is a to-d r 
be ] we ¢ it nha t I 
the devel t of American li peri 
men are inclined to glan t W 
decade or two for perspective. T] vho ha fait 
the writing of that decade was in a i 
upon the instinct and intelligence of A 
whether its artistic result tic, cl ‘ 
anistic, psychopathic, or anythir are ready t 
tinue the march with a renewed and pragmatic 


Those, however, to whom literature is not so muc 


rimary art and an ultimate cause as a mere hand-m 


{ 


p 
to philosophy have found opportunity to capitalize 


yreathing space for the “eternal jargon 


(Continued on page 



































The Tyranny of 


Tradition 


NLY the stern mandate of great pride—and no lesser 

legislation on earth—-may command always the finest 
a man or an organization has to give. Such is the tradition 
which governs the creation of merica’s finest motor car. 

No rules ever conceived could be more exacting than the 
set of ideals which freely operate in every phase of Pierce- 
Arrow’s manufacture. 

Chere is in Pierce-Arrow precincts an always-burning fire 


of determination never to depart from a principle which puts 


fineness eternally first. 


In every car of this patrician line is expressed a courage 
which scorns the accepted standards of excellence as com- 
monplace, compared with Pierce-Arrow’s own. 

\nd there is ever present a pardonable disdain of any proc- 
ess less fine than the hand-craftsmanship which has always 
distinguished Pierce-Arrow motor cars. 

It would be far easier to build Pierce-Arrows of average 


] 


quality, and infinitely more profitable to produce them in 


I 


greater numbers. But the tyranny of tradition forbids. 


RCE-ARROW 


New Groups of Straight Eights... 132 to 144-inch Wheelbax 


$6250 at Buffalo (Custom-built Models up to $70, 
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(Continued from page 54) 


Pick up almost any literary periodical and you 
find a beginning of a debate on humanism, 
tion, rebuttal, explanation, " 
duel because of it. Pick up the current issue of the Forum 
if it’s first-hand information you seek. It contains a state- 
ment of the humanist faith by that foremost “heir of in- 
tellectual Puritanism made very scholarly and given a 
tinge of internationalism,” Professor Irving B tt. 

Original sources do not serve as very dep guides, 
however, in a subject so confused and many-voiced as 
contemporary think there is a much 
more sound and artistically exposition of human- 
ism in its place in American } 
ScRIBNER’s, written by one of America’s keen- 


challenge to a 


] 
apology oI 









criticism, I 
intact 
literature in the I 


literary 





issue of 
est critics, Mary Colum. 
tribution is called, and 

into a room filled with cigarette smol 
ing at each other, and pungent cocktail fumes. 

Mrs. Colum demonstrates clearly the best clements of 
the old Puritan mentality which goes into the creed of 
Babbitt and Paul Elmore More, but she al s the 
work of these men it factors of 
intelligence and instinct. She expl the standards of 
decorum and ethical imagination are the hall- 
marks of high literature to Babbitt and which lead to his 
and the gentleman's 





it comes as a breath of fresh ais 
folk shout- 








1h, 
» CIV 


into its compo reason, 





which 


advocacy of “return to Classicism” 


library in America. His error, Mrs. Colum explains, lies 


in his confusion of the ends of artistic expression and the 


ends of philosophical and ethical aspiration. 


PROHIBITION—HOW IT RAGES 

Francis Cockrell’s February article on Prohibi- 
tion also won wide-spread editorial attention as 
giving the views of a sincere Prohibitionist who 
thinks that Prohibition has amply justified itself 
by the annihilation of the saloon but that the time 
has come to alter the law to permit the moderate 
use of liquor. 


The Morgantown (W. Va.) Post says: 


His unassailable, and the article 


is written with such manifest fairness, such sincerity, and 


such intelligence that we urge all those interested in the 


position seems to us 


success of Prohibition to read it. 


The Brookly n Times asks: 


and sensible pri 


“Isn't it a sa | 


J. M. Gibbons, of New York City, wrote: 





Please let me congratulate you on 
Prohibition. I, too, have made a very ¢ 
subject during the last twenty irs, and last ever 
I read your summary of the situati I found 
agreement with practically every word you uttere 





cept that I prefer the regulated saloon to th 
saloon. I would rather dynamite sold in candy stores 
than have whiskey sold in co-educational speakeasies 


which, after all, are 
gin mills. 


nothing more or !ess than unregulated 
il ‘ I I lal t PCL UIALCE 


The comment, however, was not all in ap- 
proval. 





THINK ABOUT IT 


Anna Marden Deyo, corresponding secretary 
of the National W. C. T. U., wrote: 





The Woman's Christian Temperance Union | 
deviated from its stated purpos I bolition « 
uor traffic, therefore we see no mis in the ba 
on liquor, moderate or otherwi ident t M 
Cockrell’s program for prohibitior i 


of the W. C. T. U 


And as this issue of the Magazine was about 
go to press, commendation came to Mr. (¢ ock 
rell’s article in a manner certain to bring it e\ 
nation. Ong 


more strongly to the attention of the i 
February 26, the wet side of the Prohibition que 
tion was exposed in voluminous detail before th 
House Judiciary Committee in Washington by 
many witnesses, the last being General W. \ 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road and chief of 161,000 employees. General At 
terbury branded the effects of Prohibition as an 
evil to be solved by repeal of the Eighteent! 
Amendment. 


In the course of his testimony, he said: 


I should like to make a part of your record, and ad 
own, a quotation trom an artic In SCI 
MacazinE for February, by Mr. Fran M. Cockre 
of the Missouri. Mr. Cockr 
and still is, a Prohibitionist at heart. H 

effective words, which no language of mir 


as my 


famous Senator from 
sums up tl 
ation in 
] - 
could improve. 


Since the article of Mr. Cockrell seems likely t 
assume ever greater importance as being thej 
attempt of a sincere and highly respected Prohil 
tionist to bring about a compromise between th 
extreme wet and dry contentions, we are quoting 
certain passages again, although from the pro 
found impression the words seem to have made 
upon our readers when they originally appeared, 
there is slight chance that they have been for 
gotten this soon. The quotations made by ¢ 
eral Atterbury were: 


“But 
to-day are radica ( 
the adoption « O 
legall tec 
Ss i} 
t I 
nt ( l c 
1 th it rent 
l to t ‘ Mr. | S 
f the execu ‘ t I 
ciation Against the Prohi \ \ 
is chairman of the Board of the G ral Motors (¢ 
poration and the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Compa 
Both of these corporations were on the blacklist of t 


United States Brewers’ Association before 
cause they encourage temperance among 


prohibition be-§ 


their empl 


(Continued on page 58) 
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ap of Express 
There's no faster liner afloat than the BREMEN 
of Lloyd Express. There's too the exciting ad- 
vent of the new EUROPA and the renewed 
COLUMBUS. It is a Trio whose tempo is mark- 
ed by the gaiety of speed. 


ap of Cabin 


Sea air and relaxation are the best stimulants 


after the strenuous winter. Then enter the ease | 


and leisure of Lloyd Cabin Quartet... BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, MUENCHEN and DRESDEN, 
You will draw in the breath of repose, and 


meet the courtesy of a famous service. 


57 Broadway, P. V. C. 


or pour local agent 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


(Cont ied from page 
Chen we find the presiden f the Pennsylvania Rai 1 
Company and the Western Union Telegraph Com 
and incidentally both of th companies were on 
brewers’ blacklist. We also find the presidents and « 
tors of our largest fe insurance companies the bu 
which has the greatest direct financial interest in the 
lic health. Among ot ire leading rgvmen, 
tors, physicians n fact ractically every line of hu n 
interest and end d. And behind 
eaders are thousan t law-abiding citizens throug t 
the country 


THE SINS OF SCIENCE 


The articles of Professor Millikan and Profes- 
sor Pupin in defense of science attracted attention 
even in circles where science is not a common 
topic of discussion. We received many letters of 
commendation, but the 
from the newspapers. The St. Louis Post D 


sagest remarks came 
patch used Professor Millikan’s article as a spring 
board for an editorial on “Crime and Moral Val- 


ues’: 

If science and invention are putting in the hands 
new and powerful agents and engines which may be 1 
for their benefit and th ire misused for destructior 
not the fault of science and invention but th ’ 
misuse them. . . . It is not the size ane ten f 
ern armaments and war sources that ise war, but t 
greed and moral obliquity of the nations behind th 


The New York Sun refers to the cry against 
science, hails the articles by Professors Millikan 
and Pupin and says: 

It is reassuring to hear above the wail 
idle opinion the calm \ 


of reflective judgment. 


Highly interesting comment came from the 
New York Times, the Kansas City Star, and the 
Birmingham A ge-Herald among others. 


CATHOLIC LIBERALS 


There is little said about Catholic liberals in 


] 


the various discussions of modernity and church, 


and for that reason the following letter is of more 
than ordinary interest: 

The writer of “God—An Apolog 
to hold the view that American ( 
Catholics, African Cat 


issue scems 


European Catholics, Asiatic 


etc., are all of the one, self-same, swarthy, heav 
Roman or Greco-Roman t 

Allow us to disabuse his mind of that erroneous not 
at least. There are, be it known, papal encyclicals not 
standing, modernists among us too-faithful and 
Catholics who do not have to apologi for our fait i 


God nor do we deem our modernism incompatib 


our allegiance to or our connection with our Mot 
Church. Neither do we have deliver our minds, | 
tied as it were, to any visible or humanly organized 


church or religious body on earth in order to possess ou 


souls in peace and patience or to preserve our unity an 
integrity for the Lord’s kingdom to come. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ROBOT 
The “ Musician ‘ 


TITMOUSE 
The “ Poet“ 


‘ 


“Tittlebat Titmouse is my name 
England is my nation, 
London is my dwelling place 
And Christ is my Salvation.” 


—Warren’s ““ TEN THOuSAND A YEAR.” 


JINGLING bit of verse—it rhymes and 

scans. And bears at least as close a re- 

semblance to the Art of Poetry as Canned Music 
in theatres bears to the Art of Music. 

But with all his $50,000 a year, vulgar little 
Tittlebat could not impose his Muse upon a pa- 
tient world as a new form of poetic expression. 

Now, if Tittlebat had had billions and a corps 
of modern exploiters things might have been 
different. Observe the vogue of Robot, the 
“*musician!’’ Stripped of ballyhoo, this Robot is 





a pale shadow of Real Music but he has power- | 


ful support as an economy measure for the 


theatre—not, mind you, for the theatre patron. | 


If you, dear reader, as a person of culture, de- | 


plore the debasement of a fine art by this im- 
pudent imposition ... if you feel that you are 


entitled to Real Orchestral Music in the theatre | 


VOTE YOURSELF AN EXTRA DIVIDEND OF 


PLEASURE. Sign the coupon below. Then 
mail it. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 54 


1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my part, 
please enroll my name in the Music Defense League as 


one who is opposed to the elimination of Living Music | 


from the Theatre. 
SID iii intnieeiianeesanenenniiausberinn 
Address 


City State 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in | 


the United States and Canada.) 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 
(Continued from page 58) 
The Catholic modernist, if he is wise and he has 


learned to be wise, never argues cither with priest or la 
man on matters of Catholic doctrine and practice. It is 
both fatuous and futile to do so. He is a communicant, 


along with the rest of the faithful but unlike them, 


bors certain clear, definite mental reservations so to 
maintain a truly Catholic psychosis in relation to M 
Church in her spiritual aspects. Here again, if he is 
and has grasped the so-called “mysteries” of Mother 


spiritual basis of 


Church to the clergy, even in 


will never disclose the 


Church, he 
communion with Mother 


the confessional. He does not have to, for the latter is 
wise a relative affair, intended for the penitent not 
priest, who theoretically does not exist at all except to « 
vey the Divine forgiveness or absolution, a foregone « 
clusion if the sinner has and feel le contrition. 


A MODEST WORD 


We are not clear on the ethics of the matter, 
but we are going to risk the chance of offending 
some of our readers for the satisfaction of reprint 
ing a few of the kind words said about us. This 
is doubtless a natural feeling induced by Spring. 
(It is February 14, as we write, but the sun is 
shining brightly in Fifth Avenue (Adv.). 

We list the good words briefly: “The February 
issue is an achievement—and the article on God 
ought to be read by every one. It is worthy of 
book form.”—C. Mayne Knight, 322 S. Painter 
Ave., Whittier, Calif. “Permit me to express my 
grateful appreciation for the literary feast.”—-Dr. 
Thomas N. Meriwether, Trenton, Ky. “Had 
decided not to renew. But when I read the 
articles of Dr. Millikan and Professor Pupin and 
‘God—An Apology,’ I concluded that even if | 
could read only an occasional such article a year. 

. . Enclosed find check (ah-ha!).—E. E. Gay- 
lord, Beverly, Mass. “The magazine is most de- 
lightful. But then Scrispner’s for the past two 
years has been constantly enlightened and ad- 
vanced; and has been very successful, I think, in 
being varied, and in keeping to its own high level 
month after month.”—Elizabeth R. Hunt, 733 
Madison St., Evanston, Ill. “I cannot refrain 
from sending my opinion of your February issue. 
3eyond a shadow of doubt it is the best of all the 
publications of the month.”—Mary Darby Fitz- 
hugh, Louisville, Ky. “I have just finished read 
ing your extraordinarily interesting February 
number. I shall keep it forever as it is certainly 
one of your best. All the articles are excellent and 
so joined together that it is like reading a com- 
plete philosophy made of the minds of different 
men.”—Mrs. Sherman Reese Hoyt, Katonah, 
N. Y. 

Upon which we retire blushingly, and await 
the shower of brickbats. 
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PAV 
Associated Gas and Electric System 


Now Founded (vam In weal Lz Y 
Pe, » YG, jf 


190,000 Investors _" i AN | 


THERE are Associated investors in each of the 

48 states, in all the United States Possessions and 

in 26 other countries. The figures below show the 
growth since 1924. 


Registered Security 


Year olders 
NA ree eee eee ee ore 6,000 : 

NRE ire ee iret oe ea ane nr eee ee ee 38,000 

GSR SORE aie ee DO fe ae 41,000 is 

hs be rk ee ati Soace 56,000 N 
ee aa es eee ae 66,000 7 

Rar Re ari stin ds ia  erattale covese eee 

OR ELT ORL ET EE 190,000 Send for our new Booklet 


This growth points to widespread recognition of the investment D3 on the Class A Stock. 


value of Associated securities. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Hartford 
Stock Exchanges Founded 1880 


Chicago Board BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
of Trade 82 Devonshire Street 25 Broad Street 209 So. La Salle Street 


New York 
Cotton Exchange 
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More than 100 


growing businesses contribute to 


CITIES SERVICE earnings 


HE CITIES SERVICE organization is 
made up of more than a hundred com- 
panies in 35 states serving the needs of the 
people of more than 4,000 communities. 
These companies are engaged in essen- 
tial enterprises, producing and marketing 
products and services necessary to the daily 
life of millions of people, such as elec- 
tricity, gas, petroleum, etc. 

The subsidiaries of CITIES SERVICE COM- 
PANY combine to make it one of the most 
important factors in the petroleum indus- 
try, one of the world’s largest distributors 


chief public utility organizations. 

CITIES SERVICE Common stock yields 
over 644 % annually, in stock and cash, at 
the current market price. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nineteen 
years of growth—and an assured future 
of greater usefulness. 

Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, without obligation on your part, an 
interesting booklet describing CITIES SER- 
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of natural gas, and one of the country’s VICE and its investment securities. 





THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 


HE Company operates modern and efficient 

electric plants including the Acme plant which 
has an installed capacity of 185,000 kilowatts; a belt 
transmission line 180 miles long which surrounds 
Toledo and 1,000 miles of distribution lines. 
This subsidiary does the entire electric light and 
power business in the city of Toledo, Ohio, and sur- 
rounding suburbs, serving directly a population in 
excess of 350,000. Electric power is furnished at whole- 
sale to other public utilities near Toledo. In addition 
the company does a hot water heating business in | 
Toledo, and the electric and manufactured gas 
business in Defiance. 
The Company also furnishes, under a long term | 
contract, all the power for the operation of the elec- 
tric railway properties in Toledo as well as a number | 
of interurban railways. 

















The Acme electric generating plant of The 
Toledo Edison Company 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street © New York City 


: Branches in principal cities 











Cities Service Radio Pro- : 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 60 Wall Street, New York City 
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~ a ORS -t0--0ast ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 
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Brin gn 1g the 
SMALL TOWN AND 
COUNTRYSIDE 


into step with eA merican Pro gress 
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HE of 

America have in recent years 
made vast strides in all the things that 
indicate richer lives. In better schools, 
in new highways, in the nearly uni- 
versal family ownership of the auto- 
mobile, the most remarkable gains 
have occurred outside the great metro- 
politan centers. In many cases states 
with a preponderant rural population 
are at the head of the procession. 


smaller communities 


This is a new thing in our history. 
Americans have long been used to 
such progress in metropolitan centers 
and in newly opened lands in younger 
states of the Union, where we are still 
carrying on with modern facilities the 
work of the first settler and covered 
wagon. But the renaissance of the 
“open spaces” is now as characteristic 
of the older settled Atlantic seaboard 
as of the youngest commonwealths 
of the Union. 

This diffusion of wealth and more 
generous life is directly related to the 
widespread diffusion of electric power. 

The strategic 


acssnead tn she Reacblee 66 
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disc ussed in the booklet 
(20 North Wacker Drive, Chi 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 







America’s New Front 


The universal availability of ample 
ever-ready electric power, so flexible 
that it can be instantly applied to any 
task, from cleaning a rug to energizing 
an entire factory, has brought into the 
small towns and the countryside the 
most productive force of ourtimes. Ac- 
customed as we are to measure higher 
living standards in dollars and cents or 
in visible things—like motor cars, tele~ 
phones, buildings and miles of high- 
ways—the very cheapness of power 
tends to conceal its importance as an 
asset to these towns. Yet the revival 
of the small town is based squarely on 
the industrial activity which has fol- 
lowed the construction of widespread 
electric power systems over the coun- 
tryside. 

. a ee 
Provision of power supply to small communi- 
ties on a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers is the 
achievement and responsibility of the Middle 
West Utilities System, a group of electric 
companies furnishing service to more than 
four thousand communities located in twenty- 
nine states. ; 

n industrial devel: pment is fas y 


the Middle West Utilities Company 
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of his friend, Mr. G ... 


HENEVER a man or woman tells me of 
one more sure-fire, quick-profit opportun- 
fy, I think of my good friend, Mr. G 
} “He was an able, lovable man with a sub- 
santial professional practice. He saved steadily 
ad for years I guided his investments into 
und, conservative channels. 
“Every year his investments grew. He bought 
is own home—educated his children—owned 
me very fine horses. 
“Then, just as he had within his gfasp a com- 
prtable, secondary income, he met up with a 
pan who had made a little money guick/y. 
“The talk of this man seemed to dazzle Mr. 
f..... He threw wisdom to the winds and 
unged into a highly speculative venture. 
“Well 


f sending good money after bad 


from then on it was the old, sad story 
a series of 
mreasonable expectations and _ heartbreaking 
sappointments—right down to the end. 

| “L often tell people who are trying to get rich 
hone year about Mr. G 


rtunes as his are so unnecessary. 


» for such mis- 





| “As I reminded one of our depositors today, 
The safe way to acquire a competenc vy isto put 
bur money in a good bank until you have 
ough to invest; then ask your banker to sug- 
st sound investments which meet your particu- 


r needs.’” 


ANKERS everywhere are the staunchest 
of advocates for safety of both principal 


hd interest as the most important consideration 


STABLISHED 1882 
‘ NEW YORK, 565 Fifth Avenue, or 


SAN FRANCISCO, 79 Post Street 





Chas. D. Doctor, President of the Elizabethport Banking 
Company, New Jersey, points out the striking contrast 


between reasonable and unreasonable investing in the life 


| .W. STRAUS & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, Michigan Avenue at Jackson Blvd. or 


Other Offices in 36 Principal Cities. 
© 1930;by S. W. Straus & Co. 


Cuas. D, Doctor, President of Elizabethport 
Banking Company, Elizabeth, New Fersey, an 
outstanding leader of this dynamic community. 


in investing. And their belief in this principle is 
rooted in long years of experience. 

Among the sound securities which these bank 
ers choose for recommendation to their cus 
tomers and for their own reserves are the offer- 
ings of S. W. Straus & Co. These offerings in 
clude real estate, railroad, municipal, industrial, 
public utility, 


“He threw wisdom 


“He marched straight ahead 
toward his goal of independence— 
as long as he invested Reasonably” 






to the winds 
and plunged into 


speculation.’ 


Send for this 
free booklet .. 


“How to Invest 
Money" explainsall 
the popular types of 
investment securi- 
ties, in easy-to-un- 
derstand terms. 
Every serious inves- 
tor should own a 
copy. Simply send 
the coupon below to 
the office nearest 
you, 





and foreign 


i aie S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
ds. 


79 Post St., San Francisco. 


a copy of Booklet D-1110, 
Iam considering investing $ 


Name 


. Address __. — 


City 





565 Fifth Avenue, New York City; or 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Bivd., Chicago; or 


Gentlemen: Please send me,without obligation, 
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The imperishable fame of Julius Caesar— 
termed by Shakespeare “the foremost man of 
all the world’”’—rests securely on his far-sighted 
administrative powers. Kindly ashe was mighty, 
he founded whet is universally recognized as 
the finest form of government. He gave 
the people the vote, just laws and enduring 
literature. “The nation that follows his 
laws today (and all good ones do) would 
have an almost perfect state.” He well knew 
the importance and value of the seal, for, to 
make his proclamations authentic and binding, 
he placed his personal sea/ upon them. 


Today—across the ages—the sea/ of General 
Surety Company has equal binding force. Af- 
fixed to any document, it gives that document 
complete and irrevocable binding power. You 
are relieved of all worry and uncertainty, for 
that seal guarantees you absolute, impregnable 
safety and the certainty that the obligation will 
be completely fulfilled to the letter without 
quibbling, argument or technical evasion. 





Placed on a security, the name and sea/ of 
the General Surety Company mean that interest 
and principal will be paid to you promptly 
when due. 


This is guaranteed to you 
—unconditionally and irre- 
vocably. And this guarantee 
is backed by a Capital and 
Surplus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL 
THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY” 
tells vital facts that every investor 
ought to know. <A copy és yours for the 





Identify Safe 


Investments by ashing. Send for it to our Home Office, 
this Seal 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York 
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A section of the State 
Line Generating Com- 
Pany’s new power 
plant—a part of the 
huge electric system 
serving the Metropol- 
itan Chicago District. I 

nvestors who want 


to put their money 
to work at attractive wages, without 
having to neglect their own work to 
watch it, find our safe investment of- 
ferings to their liking. We distribute 
the securities of public utility com- 
panies serving in 31 states and com- 
prising one of the largest utility 
roups in the country. Essential serv- 
ice, able management, and regular 
dividends indicate the merit of the 
investments. Send for our list of of- 
ferings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Detroit Richmond St. Louis Milwaukee 
Indianapolis Louisville Minneapolis San Francisco 
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onsider this gain 





in Water Works Customers 


The population of a community can be esti- 
mated by multiplying the number of water 
customers by five and one-half. 


Every year, with impressive regularity, the in- 
crease in the number of our water customers 
indicates that our Water Works properties are 
serving an additional population equal to a city 
of more than one hundred thousand people. 


The steady expansion of this indispensable service 
increases the investment stability of the securi- 
ties of the American Water Works and Electric 
Company. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS Anp ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


, 1930 50 Broad Street, New York 
x 
} 
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How to Figure the investment values behind 
securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 
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Underwriters and Distributors of 


Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


Investment and Brokerage Service 


Members New York and ; 
other leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 
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claims the world’s finest palace of sport —Chi- 
cago Stadium. Thisvast indoor amphitheater cost 
$7,000,000, and gives 25,000 people an unob- 
structed view of circus, rodeo, ice skating, bi- 
cycle racing, boxing and track events. Edison 
Service provides unfailing light and power 
for all provisions for comfort and enjoyment. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Capes Edison Drapery 8 has paid 161 consecu- 


quarterly dividends d for Year Book, 
"Stock listed. on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 

















AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealond. 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
*“ AORANGI,” Apr. 2, May 28, July 23 
“ NIAGARA,” Apr. 30, June 25, Aug. 20 
Sails from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Canadian Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Building, Madi 
son Ave. and 44th St., N. Y., or to the Canadian-Austraiasian Reyal 
Mail Line, 999 W est Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 

The aristocrat of Tweed for Golf and outdoor wear—direct from makers, 
Samples free, Suit-lengths by mail. Carriage paid. 

WALL, 7 Stornoway, Scotland 









Would She Be Imprisoned 
in case of fire? 


This is only one of the unpleasant thoughts endured 
by thousands of invalids unable 
to use the stairs. A Sedgwick In- 
valid Elevator can be installed at 
a cost very moderate in contrast 
with the happiness and comfort af- 
forded. Write to Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 155 West 15th Street, 
New York, for Booklet A. 


| j B EDGWICK 
Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL-—-TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


IASKA 


Land of Romance — Charm and Mystery 


. .. Mellow summer days, long hours of bright sunshine, 
rosy twilight, where the sun sets in a blaze of glory to 
rise slowly again, blending evening into morning with no 
thought of night. Range after range of giant snow- 
capped mountains. Gleaming glaciers. All these—and 
the comfort and luxury of steamers of the augmented 
Canadian National Railways Alaska Fleet. 


Canadian National’s Jasper Park-Pacific Route across 
Canada prefaces this glorious voyage through the 
sheltered “‘Inside Passage,’’ with stops at Ketchikan, 
past wondrous Taku Glacier, Wrangell, Juneau and 
Skagway—a world-famous rail-and-water cruise. 


A tri-weekly service from Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert affords excellent connections at Skag- 
way for Lake Atlin and Dawson by the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway, following 
the famous Klondike Trail of ’98—a 
succession of thrills and a constant 
panorama of magnificent scenery. 
For descriptive litera- 


ture communicate with 
our nearest office 








™CANADIAN NATIONAL 


she Largest Railway System in America 





BOSTON CINCINNATI DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
186 Tremont St. 49 E. Fourth St. 430 W. Superior St. 618 Second Ave. So 1422 Chestnut St 302 Yambill St. 689 Market St 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
420 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave 705 Walnut St. 355 Fifth Ave 814 No. Broadway 1829 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME 


ST. PAUL WASHINGTON, D.C. 
45S. Michigan Ave. 1523 Washington Bivd. 607 So. Grand Ave. 505 Fifth Ave Grand Trunk Sy. Sta. 83 East Fifth Street 901—15th St., N. W 


TENS BRITTANY ILA , inc 
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What SAMUEL CUNARD dd for Boxton 
Px0ston never Yorgot 


T was the joth day of January in the 
year 1844. The people awoke to a 
m= strange and awesome sight. There 
lay before them the entire Boston Harbour 
“from the Ferryway to the Narrows,” a 
solid sea of ice. And wedged tight in the 
ice, unable to turn a paddle, was 
“Boston’s most beloved ship’ — the 
Britannia—with her sailing dateonly 3 daysaway. 
The Britannia—the Palatial Passenger Packet 
of Mr. Samuel Cunard—the same Samuel 
Cunard who with his great fleet of ships—so 
says the Memorial History of Boston—had 
doubled Boston’s foreign business and brought 
to Boston new workers and great prosperity. 
A great wave of sympathy and friendliness 
sweeps the people— Mr. Martin Brimmer, 
Boston’s Mayor calls the Selectmen and the 
Merchants toa hurried council at “the Exchange” 
—money must be raised to cut the Britannia 
out of the ice. There must be no expense to 
Mr. Cunard—and on the committee were ap- 
pointed “‘such sterling citizens as Ozias Goodwin, 
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at dawn on February Ist, 1,500 men were 
hard at work with horses and ploughs, 
picks and axes and apparatus of every sort. 
THE THIRD DAY SAW THE MIRACLE PER- 
FORMED. A grateful citizenry had cut a 
great canal in the ice, 10 miles long and 
200 feet wide and the BRITANNIA WAS FREE. 

Allthiswasa “Labourof Love” for Boston 
thought of that unforgettable day in July 1840, 
when the Britannia, the First Cunarder, had 
appeared in its Harbour—when Ezra Gannett 
in his sermon in the Federal Street Meeting 
House had said of her coming: “I confess that 
no event which has occurred since the com- 
mencement of the present century seems to me 
to have involved more important consequences 
to this city.” 


And now after 90 YEARS 


Cunard ships continue to serve the people of 
America — carrying last year nearly 300,000 
passengers. Those ideals and high standards 
of service upon which the House of Cunard 
was founded in 1840, remain unchanged. 





Caleb Curtis, Ammi Lombard and Samuel 
Quincy.” $3,000 was raised in a twinkling. And 
Oc. s. 8. Co. 


CUNARD 


1840 - NINETY - YEARS 





A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 


Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. ¥- 
‘ SERVICE . 1930 
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Go by Train— 
Save Priceless Days 
for Your Real Vacation 


Hours in the West are precious —Travel by 
fast reliable Union Pacific trains and save 
days for enjoyment. Enjoy comfortable Pull- 
mans—dining cars and observation cars. The 
Union Pacific serves 15 national parks and more 


of the scenic West than any other railroad. 


LOW FARES—FINE TRAINS 



















ere 

hs, Reduced fares all summer to Colorado, Rocky 
rt. Mountain National Park, California and 
ER- Hawaii, Pacific Northwest and Alaska, Zion 
ta Grand Canyon — Bryce Canyon—Yellow- 
ind Natural Color Photograp stone-Grand Teton National Parks . . . at 
ee Temple of Sinawava in Zion little more than half the usual fares. 

O, Three National Parks in Five Sensational Days— Ask about escorted, all-expense tours to the 
rad West—the convenient, carefree way to travel. 
Mes The Majesty and Beauty of ZION 


For complete information and illustrated book- 


Ing lets about the great National Parks and other west- 
hat ern vacation regions, mail the coupon below. 
ym- 
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me 'C, J. Collins 
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s Y Pe. 

sacs ¢ A N oO N i General Passenger Agent, Dept. 69 : 
: Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska : 

- TOR CL Ty T T i ) s ve D ae. > i - 
and BRY CE C ANY ON National | arks ° Cedar Breaks : Please send me complete information # 
and Kaibab National Forest. Only via Union Pacific ; earre ! 
4 é : si and bookiets, ' 
can you see them ail in one five-day all-expense motor- ; : a 
> ° . .: 7 F . am Interested In a vacation trip to 4 
° . bus tour—from Cedar City, Utah. America’s greatest ' ' : 
wer vacation— America’s most gorgeous scenery. A vaca- : 
” 4 tion in itself or combined with Yellowstone — an easy side ; me ’ 
os trip en route California or Pacific Northwest via Union § Street ; 
ged. Pacific. You may also visit Denver, Salt Lake City and ; Cin . ' 
T, Ogden without additional fare via this greatest scenic way “Re: da eeaenebtaee ate: pee K ae 

‘The : ) 


~ THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


‘UNION PACIFIC 
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hursday — Land- 
ing day! What arev- 
elation is Shanghai! 
No wonder all the 
world is curious about it. 
It’s as cosmopolitan as 
Vienna! Wide European 
streets—in the center of 
town—branching off into 
rabbit-lane by-ways. Chi- 
nese swarming the place. 
In brocaded coats—and 
coolie cottons. Ricksha 
bells clanging. Funny 
tram cars with no rails. 
Foreign motors. And the 
traffic cops! —they’re 
—-— khaki.With 
eards, and huge turbans 
on their heads. 

It’s frightfully interesting! Just to 
walk thestreets here.Fortwenty cop- 
pers, we hired a ricksha this after- 
noon. Ambled along Nanking Road. 
Past ten thousand great shops. (We 
were searching for bargains!) Off to 
the edge of town—to a rag-tag-end 
of a street—called “Pig Alley.” Here 
everything’s antique. And hand- 
made. Even the pewter. And what 
ridiculous prices! Oh, such a /ove/y 
pewter boat, a junk model. What a 
stunning dinner center-piece! And 
only five Mex. (A Mex. is about 50c 
in our mon- 
ey. Ho, our 
shopping 
pin-money 
goes twice 
asfar onthis 
exchange). 


* £ 


Anantique 
lover would 
o wild in China! Old carved woods. 
Ming China. Cunning snuff bottles, 
once belonging to a Pekingese prin- 
cess. We had to hire an extraricksha 
to take our “vagabond loot” back to 
our ship. 
On we went. To the Native City. 
Narrower and funnier streets. Music 
Lane and Bird Street. Chinese flutes 





COMPLETE 


INFORMATION 


AMERICAN MATIL 







ate “an 


playing. And food 
stalls cooking right 
on the street. Ate 
water-chestnuts on 
sticks for a copper. 

We must have tea. 
So we wandered 
over a little zig-zag bridge To the Wil- 
low Pattern Tea House (likethe design 





This is the one steamship service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
and with all the comforts that you enjoy in 
your own home. All staterooms are Toren, 

outside, with real beds. De luxe Liners, lux- 
urious public apartments, outdoor swim- 
ming pool, world-famed cuisine. First Class 
only, Round the World, as low as $1110— 
$1250; with private bath $1370. Your pd 
good for two full years, stop over in an 
all of 22 ports in 14 countries, as you 


You may start from New York, seo 
Seattle, Victoria, B.C., Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. Weekly sailings from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco—via the Sunshine Belt — 
for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila and 
Saues forte to Malaya— Java nearby 
—Ceylon {India overnight by Pullman} 
Egypt, ltaly, France, New York. 

Every two weeks a 
President Linersails 
fromBoston, New York 
for Havana, Panama 
to Cali, ry oy thence 
Round the World. 
Fortnightly sailings 
from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B.C., for Japan, 
China, Manila an 
Round the World. 
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on our plates at home). Piping hot tea 
—poured out of alittle pot, shaped 
like a bird. Jasmine buds in our thim- 
ble of a cup. As fragrant as a Chinese 
dream! 


Five o’clock!—Dashed back to our 
President Liner to dress. Big dinner 
party tonight at the Majestic. 

What a surprise—these gorgeous 
hotels in Shanghai. They'd make Man- 
hattan sit up and stare! The Majestic 
used to be a private Chinese palace. 
There’s an ivory room—a pear! room. 
And the royal suite was once a Man- 
darin’s harem! It’s really a museum. 
They served our appetizers in a rock 
garden grotto. All ferns and shaded 
lights. Talk about swank! 

Anda sunken dance floor (of course 
we danced during our lavish dinner, 
Twenty-piece American jazz). Oh,what 
an evening! 

I'd like to 
stayinShang 
hai a whole 
year! 

Saturday 
—Today was 
a Russian 
Day! Could 
just as well 
have been 
Moscow. We met Stepanova.A Russian 
dancer, the idol of Shanghai. Our par- 
ty grew and so,to the Russian Cafe in 
Range Road. Peasant musicthere.And 
what hors d'oeuvres! On a huge tray like 
a barge. I counted 24 kinds—oh, what 
tempters! They're called “Sakushka.” 

All my life I've wanted to go these 
places. What a dream come true! 





And now there’s Hong Kong and 
Manila ahead. And Java and India... 


Note: This is the second 
of a series from the travel 
diary of a President 
Liner passenger. The 
full set in attractive 
booklet form may be had 
by writing to Dept. 2-E 
of the nearest Passenger 
Office listed below. 





FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 


LINE 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 FIFTH AVE... « « NEW YoRK 
25 AND 32 BROADW AY, + NEW YORK 
110 sOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND 


. BOSTON, MASS. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 
SAN PRANCISCO 


177 STATE 8T., 
514 w. SIxTH sT., 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 


201 BROADWAY . «. SAN DIEGO, CALIP. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
1005 CONNECTICUT N.W., WASH., D.C. 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG MANILA 


*406 THIRTEENTH ST., . 
909 GOVERNMENT ST., 

517 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
32 VIA VITTORIO VENETO, . ROME, ITALY 
11 Bis RUE sCRiBe, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, £. Cc. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH 


OAKLAND, CALIP. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 





WRITE FOR A COLOR BOOKLET CONTAINING THIS SERIES OF ROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL SKETCHES. ADDRESS DEPT. 2-E, NEAREST OFFICE. 
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lished 6 


po NTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 





and WORLD'S WORK 
For space and rates in our departments wtite 


HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
THE GOLDEN BOOK, 


RETO.GO BUREAU. Inc_ & Reacom Srreet. Reston. Mfase.U.S. A. Be 
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“The Star o Alfriston” 
Famous Old 
COACHING INNS 





in ENGLAND 
hundred Hostelries — 
quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised—where courtesy | 

















to the traveller, quiet service 
and well-cooked food at mod- 
erate prices may be expected 
and foun 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
the inte resting places in which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 
The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 


53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W 


C2 — 


____ MAINE va 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 
Ocean breezes assure cool day's and restful 
nights. — Private Land 
of Hotel. Rooms with Bath. 
Water. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, hing 
Yachting, Fishing. Booklets. R. E. Row: 


__NEW ORLEANS LA. 


Che St. Charles 











New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER 2 CO..itd. Proprietors 











Trips West! 





Vacation Albums are pub- 
lished on: 1—Yellowstone 
Park; 2—Pacific Northwest; 
3—Alaska; 4—Dude Ranches. 
To those planning western 
travel, one or more of these 
books will be mailed promptly 
upon request to E. E. Nelson, 
227 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, 











a 
See Russia 
Vast, Fascinating, Oriental—on the 
RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 
= . ea 
North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 24, 0n the “Carinthia” 
@ The complete nortt ern cruise. 
Visiting Leningrad and M 
Iceland —the North Cape- eye val 
fjords — Norwegian cities — Swed- 
ih Stockholm & Danish ¢ penbagen. 
Rates, $800 and upward with 
choice of return sailing. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury STREET, BOSTON 


ETON TOURS 


Europe and Passion Play 
All expense Tours from $385 to 
— Small groups, —\agaeee 

ote ls, much motor 


2 522 Filth Ave., N.Y Seadfer ‘booklet K 
Where-To-Go continued on next four pages 






















ALL EXPENSE MOTOR LL EXPENSE MOTOR TOURS BS 


PASSION PLAY and $ 39 5) 
5 Countries by Motor r 
See Normandy, Paris, Bu rgundy, A, A’ 












Switzerland, Austria, Obe: ae 1ergau $ +) 
and the Passion Play, Mu Nurem- uly 
berg, Heidelberg, Col ogne, + russels, “| 
Antwerp. Ask jf a. let E:30 deserib- | 

ing this and hundreds of ot! er fascir at- 

ing tours priced from $395 to $1007. 


ORIENT CRUISES TOURS—$520 up. 
Ask for Booklet **O 

THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 

Dept. 319, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago, 

621 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci W - 











| yours /or FREE a py 
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ENCLAND 


Enter 
Europe 
at 
Glasgow 


Enter Ear at 
Glasgow poe ge 
the round of Scot- 
land first. Scotland 
is richer in beauty 
and in _ historical 
association than any 
other country in 
Euro; and particularly full of in- 
terest to English speaking people. 
Sir Walter Scott’s heroes and Burn’s 
characters people every hill and 
glen of Sectinn and make a journey 
through it the most delightful and 
most memorable of your trip. Enter 
Europe through Glasgow. 

Circular Tours on the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway start from 
Glasgow and embrace all that is 
beautiful, all that is romantic in 
Scotland. Send for the pamphlets. 


LM 8 


CONDON MIDDAND & SCOTTISH RAIBWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 










Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A3z3), London Midland & Scottish | 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, | 
New York. Or from any L MS Ticket Agent. 





HOTEL 
GREAT 
CENTRAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD,N.W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 











home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. wate: } 

Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 

and convenient location. Highly recommended 

for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau 
PARIS 





DRIVE get tuxu EUROPE! 


New, very attractive plans. First-class service 
and references. Write today: G. BOREL 
19 rue Louis le Grand (Opera) PARIS 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 


bee MICHICAN | 


CHIGAN= 


for summer adventure! | 





+ E.M.T., Log Office, Bey Cy, Mich 


— 


Where-To-Go for May closes March 25| 








SWITZERLAND 


No OTHER COUNTRY in the 
world so completely answers 
the demands of the traveler. 
Whether your quest be for 
beauty of scenery...the tonic 
effect of climate ... the urge 
to indulge in outdoor sports 
... restful solitude ... new 
social contacts...education... 
or just sightseeing...Switzer- 
land’s offerings are as abun- 
dant as they are varied. 


Write us for booklet 219 
covering the high spots... St. 
Gothard, Simplon, Lake Dis- 
trict of Lucerne, Berne, Thun, 
Interlaken, Bernese Oberland, 
Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, 
Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka- 
Oberalp, Zweisimmen, Mon- 
treux, Lausanne-Ouchy, Ge- 
neva. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 











CRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH AMERICA 


First sight of this gay land, 
these enthralling cities, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, the 
cheer and warmth of Latin 
hospitality, the gaiety of 
the marvelous scenery 
at Rio, and the wonder- 
ful race track at Palermo, 
forever enchant you. 


Finest Ships— Fastest Time 
21,000 ton American Steamers sail every 
other Friday from New York 
S8.S. PAN AMERICA 5&.S.WESTERN 
WORLD 5S.S. AMERICAN LEGION 
8.8. SOUTHERN 
CROSS 
Under U. S. 
Gov't Mail 
Contract 
Apply any 
tourist 
agency or 
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= ——— 
STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


















Itinerary includes France, Riviera, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, Hol , 
land, Belgium, England and Scotland. / 
Munich and Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau, $30 additional. 4 
MENTOR TOURS company 4 £? 
946 Scraus Building Chicago, Ulinow on 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR J : 


ENCLAND and WALES 


Escorted Tours, all expenses $500.00. Itinerary 44 













days. First class hotels. A focus of beauty, historic 
and venerable Extension to Paris Literature 
LAWRENCE TOURS, 418 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 








Nearly 4000 Members in 
1929. Small groups; 1st Class 
Hotels; Motor Travel; Book- 
let of 250 Tours on Request. 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


6 countries 
PASSION 
PLAY 


ALL EXPENSES 








__NEW JERSEY __ 


A SPORTING TIP 


Rent a Summer Cottage at 
Bradley Beach, an hour 
ond a quarter from New 
York. Address the City 
Clerk, Bradley Beach, N. J. 
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16-Day fo 3-Month | 
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the MEDITERRANEAN 
to EUROPE 


5 Summer Cruise-Tours 
AGlorious Vacation! 
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( yRACE travel experts arrange 
complete and diversified itin- 


7, 


rey 





eraries to Panama, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile as 
well as around South America, 
across the Andes and the East || 


* 


Five Cruise-Tours sailing from 
New York between June 18th 
and July 3rd. Five itineraries 


psy 


’ 
+ 


4 Coast. | -. ob f . 

= | cose from, varying in 

A ated S.S. SANTA CLARA route, duration and rates; 
+ Joins the famous ; Santa” fleet || planne ~d to meet the luxuriously- 
} April 19. Fastest time to South minded as well as those of an 


America—Cristobal, 5 days— 
Callao, 9 days— Valparaiso, 16 
days. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 


GRACE LINE 


| — Egypt—the Holy Land — 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. / Cc onstantinople — Greece — 


economic bend. 


*- °TL’, 
a 


Highly attractive in each grade, 
leisure ely and comfortable, these 
tours pre sent the Mediterranean 


* 


OS I PP a ee ee a 


* 


(exe 
vue 


=< 


140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago — Italy — with Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, (Oberam- 
mergau), France, England — 





This ‘Where. To-Go department for Aprit | 


is concluded on the two pages amm diately | . 
| | following — most excellent’ travel at ttractions in one wonderful panoramic 
WV here-To-G 7 ub tctt y y _blan kets N. Ame picture. 


Literature with full description 
of the various itineraries, sail- 
ing dates and rates will be sent 
promptly on request. 


SOUTH AM ERICA. 


EVERY TWO WEEKS 










- Eve ry other week one of the 
Four Princes ” sails from 


Independent Individual Travel at all times 





New York for Rio de Janeiro 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Santos, Muntevideo and Buenos 

Aires. Luxurious new twin Diesel 585 Fifth Ave., New York & Branches 
motorships. Accommodations for in co-operation with 
first class passengers 0 wnly. Res- 

| ervations and literature at au- WAGONS-LITS CO. 
thorized tourist agents or Fur- 701 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall — ——— 





Street (where Broadway begins - - r 
or 65 5th Ave, New York ¢ = | UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


FURNES se, Prine. & L INE The Ideal Tours for cultured 
New 2 as ‘ travelers. Competent Leader- 








ship sple -ndid travel arrange- 


ments. Collegecredit avail able. 
ALASKA—5 Tours A Me om ‘rranean Cruise-Tour 


Crossing the Arctic Circle “and Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 
Visiting Mt. McKinley, Jasy per and Zion Na- “The American It niversity 
tional Parks. 15 Canadian Rockies and Cali = T yp”? 
fornia Select Tours, Small Partie 3 of B 4 of Travel 





| accommodations, Hawaiiand Na al Park AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
Rows, Ask fer beokiet A-C-H. Add EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 

8 W. 40th St. N.Y.C. or 210 S. 17th St. Phila, | 

















ASSENGER 
LISis 


read like the 


WHOS WHO 


Sailing the recreation route to 
and from WEW YORK sand 


CALIFORNIA 


ee : oo Oe Wee Oe Wee Wee 
i Se ee Oe ee en We, 
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‘ 

REDUCED Pi 

SUVENTER RATES 7 4 
Effective m April 


panama facific Tine 


1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
Street, San Francisco; offices elsewhere 
or authorized S. S. and R. R. Agents. 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Bo ston, Jor or space & rates in our department 


Leisurely, | delightful 
$435 summer tour through 
Europe. Motoring to 


Fontainebleau, Barbizon, Versailles 
— motorboat on Lake Geneva — 
tallyho up Lauterbrunnen Valley 
—motoring through the Bavarian 
Highlands to Castle Neuschwan- 
stein—the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau—the Rhine and Zuyder 
Zee. 

Longer tours sail in Spring and 
Summer to Italy, Egypt, Palestine 
and Norway. 


Send for booklets 








TEMPLES SOURS 


447-B Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


EUROP CRUISE June 28 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days. potion to nomena 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, 
(London, Rhine, "Oberammergau 
Passion Play) —select clientele; the 
most and best for your money. 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y¥. 








75 














a 








Ask f or Booklet” 
RAIL-AUTO 

TOUR through 
COLORADO or 


YELLOWSTONE 
. or BOTH 


Two Weeks 
$12522 UP 
from Chicago 
All Expenses 
Induded 
Gorrespondingly 
Low from other 
Cities 


Rock 
Island 





Many plans—Take your choice 





—See the most for the least 
money. Cost based on com- 
bined rates for hotel and auto 
service—surprisingly low. 
Personally conducted or Inde- 
pendent—“Go as you please.’ 
Twoweeksamid scenes of gran- 
deur inconceivable, while rest- | 
ingandenjoying every comfort. 
Mail this coupon today 


j Rock Island Vacation Travel 


p Service Bureau H 
4787 La SalleSt. Station, Chicago, Ill. ; 
] Please send me free booklet de- | 
Iscriptive of ¢ ‘olorado, Yellowstone | 
land various All-Expense Tours. 


NEW YORK 









Zulu Ricksha Boy 
The Wonders of 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Incomparable Victoria Falls 
Kimberley’s Valley of Diamonds 
Rand mile-and-a-half deep gold 


mines 
The great Drakensberg Mountains 
The wonderful Cango Caves 
Big game in all varieties 
Durban and its picturesque native 


life 











WASHINCTON 


_s GLORIO 


theaal’ 
SEATTLE and the great Pacific 


EA The Carmen Lano 
Northwest offer you this: Scenic 


| wonders unrivaled— mountains, for- 
ests, lakes, streams—fishing, hunting, 
golfing, bathing, boating — metropol- 
itan comforts— fine highways—c 
ness, (Summer average, 62°). Send for 
this booklet. You can include Cali- 
fornia in your trip at little extra fare. 
ln lll ln 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 81, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me, free, yourillustrated 
ooklet. 
Name 


Address 























__ SWEDEN 





Cape Town's scenic beauties 
Zimbabwe's ancient ruins 


—And all are accessible with utmost | 
comforts of luxurious railroads, superb | 
motor roads, and modern hotels. 


Cape Town to Cairo— 
the travel trip supreme ! 


Write for booklet HB6 to 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU | 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
11 Broadway, New York City 
. ee 

NEW MEXICO 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 
cueen ane 109-13 WEST 45th ST. = ¥ 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atmc 
appointments of a well-condinoned home 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOMNSON QUINN, Present 



















THE CRATER CLUB 
E Lake Ch N. ¥. Cottages without 
housekeeping cares. Excellent table. Moderate 
prices. Social references required. Send for circulars 





WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 





HURRICANE, N. Y. 





THE BISHOP'S LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere 





Where- To-Go advertising covers best pr ospects ts 


. ACCESSORIES 


__ TRAVEL 







VISIT SWEDEN 


ENOY an enchanting holiday 
in the heart of rural Sweden. 

Sail across the hills over the fam- 
ous Gota Canal. See Stockholm— 
Sweden's fascinating seaport 
capital. Tarry awhile at the Eich. 
ionable seaside resorts. 
















STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Mayr—SeprTemBer, 1930 





















Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line, From 

London or Paris by convenient boat or 
trainservice—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlin and Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel information Bureau Dept. vU. 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SWEPEN 



















eee | 


and all travel nausea, Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air, 











CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI Pabi-kes camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMNI 
A North Wo« ~ dry er Camp in ~ -art of four mil- 
lien acres of virgin forest. 1,402 es. Every com 
Boating, Bathing, and 
Booklet. Mr. 
Toronto, Ont., Can 


fort Wonderful fishing, 
One night from Toronto. 
242 Maplewood Ave., 


Hiking. 
WILSON, 


104 days, 87 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So.Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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sereete 


JAMES BORINGS 


The W here- aes on ~~ a = peop — 
comprising the cream of ali Travel prospects. 






Scenic Route to Europe 


ss MIDNIGHT 
SUN CRUISE 


| 


PECIALLY chartered White Star S. S. 
Calgaric sails June 28 to Iceland, 


North Cape, Norway's Fjords, Denmark, | 
Gotiand, Sweden, Danzig, Scotland, | 
France and England. $550 up, first class, 
covers necessary expenses, including 
shore trips and stopover return ticket. 
PASSION PLAY EUROPEAN TOURS 
Sailings every week afterApril, $500 up. 


Inquire of local agent or 


TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 








haan 





| 








ms of INDEPENDENT 

service Escorted 
Private Auto 

f TOURS 

reign Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSON id 
S12 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
























$385 


ALL EXPENSES 
Sea and land 


We serve the intellec- 
tual elite. Become 
acquainted with our 
amazing travel values 

Cunard supremacy! 10,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet S 
Quality Service to Inquirers 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of th 
seven publications we use monthly, are ¢ 
upon extensively by the cream among American 













travelers of most desirable class | 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-four years 
and their consistent return to us after 
rendered exceptional Quality Service 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evi¢ 
of their entire satisfaction. Our advic 
cost you simply reply postage 


» 
ee TTT -1 


RANCHES 





ranch life 
western style 
AND A GLORIOUS VARS 


amid discriminating su 
tana, Gary Cooper s 
tricks of the cowbo 
Beautiful, new, main r 
ine per excellence 4 
rodeos and sports. The ranch is yours 
week or « month, hee stock and barrel 
We will be ¢ OU @ Complimentary Copy 
of our profusely iastr = brochure. Semply write us 


BEVON- BAR -NNE 


rroundir 


n the wilds of A 
u may learn the 


~Seag 





tor a day, @ 


Executive Offices 

Beverly Professional 

Bidg,, Beverly Hills 
Ceahforme 





CurvCoorer Ranctes 


INCORPORATE 











iy, billing 


Vacation 


RESERVATIONS TO 


ANDREWANDERSON 





Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
| their wnvitations to people who cannot accept. 





~__ GRUISES-TOURS _— 


OPE Se | Escorted Tours 


to Europe 


ENJOY Europe under the 
leadership of able and ex 

perienced conductors . . . Small 
congenial groups .. . Tours by 

rail, motor coach, and private 

motor ... Four to eleven weeks 

. Five to ten countries ... All 

tours include Passion Play ... All 
expense rates $565 to $1985. 
Write for booklet H, “Your 

Tour to Europe” — 72 pages. 
|\Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue - New York 








Come and ride 
with us in 


Glacier Park 


Here's the vacation you've 
dreamed of ...come on out to 
Glacier Park and ride with us 
. a thousand miles of tempt- 
ing mountain trails! 
Palatial Great Northern trains 
take you there and bring you 
back . . . in greatest comfort. 
Full information from Dude 
Ranch Dept., Room 702, Great 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Mian. 
GLACIER PARK 
7 via Great Northern 
The W orld’ s Greatest Dude Ranch” 





Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-Tt med everywhere to the 







reading tables of the best h« in Nort 
every month throughout the year It 
re regularly read by families who can 


ys desire the best ofeverything 


Seven high class ey ore sent the de 
partments, featuring a lar ety of Tre 
nvitations most attract oa new effectively 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc 


en won by the excellence of the 


t off 


cess has bee 


entertainmen erings 











OR Additional Travel Information See Following Pages that 
contain interesting announcements of dependable Railroads, 
Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours and Resort advertising. 














AFRICA... 


AROUND the WORLD 
.. the NEW ventures 


for travelers... 


F geen itamgeenge the veldts from the Cape up 
to Egypt or over to Kenya...visiting the 
heart of the big game country. 

Around the World — traveling indepen- 
dently and leisurely—picking out your itiner- 
ary yourself. Stopping as long as you wish and 
leaving when you choose —through Japan, 
Siam, India, and Europe. 

An itinerary based on your ideas of where 
to go and for how long will be prepared...to 
anywhere in Africa, Around the World, South 
America, the Orient, or Europe. When the 
plans have been approved by you, everything 
for the trip will be reserved in advance—pri- 
vate motor car arrangements, visas, hotel, 
steamship, airplane and sleeping car tickets. 

A personal call, or a note will bring to you 
plans and helpful suggestions. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Gravel Department 
65 Broadway .... « New York City 
58 E. Washington Street . . Chicago 
Market at Second Street . . San Francisco 
601 Standard Bldg. ~ Atlanta, Ga. 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 


he 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
TOURS WITH ESCORT 


*4The easiest way to see Europe. 34 Raymond- 
Whitcomb have arranged tours that are compre- 
hensive, thorough and easy to make. You have 
only to select one .. . secure your passport and 
pack your trunks. From the day you sail until you 
land in America again, everything that enters into 
foreign travel will be provided—railroad tickets, 
hotel rooms, automobiles for sight-seeing, guides. 
A Tour Manager will attend to every detail. 

24 Raymond-Whitcomb have run tours of this sort 
for half a century. For the coming Summer there 
are fifty-three European Tours. They cost from 
$825 to $2890. They cover all Europe. Most of 
them visit Oberammergau for the Passion Play. 
i Send for the booklet, ‘EUROPEAN TouRS”™ 








RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
INDEPENDENT TRIPS 


XAThis is individualized travel. Instead of taking 
an escorted tour, planned and run by a travel 
company, you will make a trip which is planned 
especially for you. It is your own idea of where 
you want to go and how long you want to stay 
made into a feasible program of travel. 

Your railroad tickets are secured, your hotel 
rooms are engaged, and everything that can be 
done in advance is attended to. 34 A chain of 
Raymond-Whitcomb representatives in European 
cities and resorts will help you as you travel along. 


Send for the “*‘GuIDE TO EUROPEAN TRAVEL” 
RAYMOND- 


WHITCOMB RAYMOND- 


WHITCOMB 
COMPANY CRUISES 
126 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. North Cape and 
New York, 670 Fifth Ave. areata 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. June 24, 19 
Boston, 165 Tremont Ss. Round the World 
Philadelphia Cruise 
1601 Walnut St. January 21, 1931 
bi on the 
Chicago S. S. “Columbus” 
176 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. Mediterranean 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. Cruise 
San Francisco, 230 Post St. January 31,1931 
on the 


S. S. “Carinthia 

















Agents in the principal cities 
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that will 
thrill you 
through 


the years - 


_ Jack London’s Valley 
of the Moon... through the relic 
towns of ’49...down along the 
ocean’s shore ...north and east 
and south from San Francisco, broad scenic highways 
andlegend-bordered rails reach out totouch the world’s 
most fascinating out-of-doors. 

Yosemite, with its Half-Dome and its falls... glorious 
Lake Tahoe in the high Sierra... Rough and Ready, 
Poker Flat—ghost-like since the easy gold is gone 
... Russian River... Pebble Beach, Del Monte, Carmel- 
by-the-Sea... Mt. Lassen, a real volcano... Big Trees, 
living ; petrified...and the gorgeous Redwood Empire 
with its monarchs who have ruled twothousand years... 

These and many more await you, close to San Fran- 
cisco. Each one can be a part of your vacation... with 
every kind of sport and every way to rest. Golf in any 
setting that you choose; fish that bite... Smart resorts 
and charming “‘undress” inns. 

Plan now to come this year. Cosmopolitan San Fran- 
cisco, America’s coolest summer city, invites you to 
make this your headquarters. You'll find a way of 
living ... an art these San Francisco Californians call 
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On the Beach at 
Lake Tahoe 
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their ovn...that you will 
want te carry home for- 
ever...along with thrilling 
memories of countless 
famous places. 

Send the coupon for an 
illustrated book totell you 
more about this summer 
land that brings thousands once to visit and back 
again to live. 


Economy. Beginning May 15, low roundtrip excur- 
sion rates will be in effect to San Francisco and the 
Pacific Coast on all railroads. The Victory and Lincoln 
Highways will be in good condition. Or come by air, 
or by steamship via Panama Canal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 2504, 703Market Street, San Francisco: 
Please send me the free book: "California Vacations.” 











EUROPE 


A Glorious Adventure 
For You This Summer! 


A vacation that ends in time only, but which 


will live on and on in your memory! 
Europe—make it your playground this Summer! 
An old world to explore . » + fascinating sights 
..+ healthful, joyous recreation . . . altogether 
a wonderful vacation at moderate cost. Where 
shall you go!— How shall you go! The answer 
is—confer with Cook's; their 89 years of 
travel experience is at your service. 
They may suggest Individual Travel, one of their 
special features, enabling the fullest expression 
of your own ideas and your specific needs. 
Or your requirements may best be served by 
joining one of their Group-Tours. These are 
many and varied—whether you wish to empha- 
size luxury or economy. 

OBERAMMERGAU 
Thos. Cook & Son are Official Agents—have been since 
1860. Applications for accommodations, seats, etc., 
should be made now to ensure satisfaction. 
Private automobile and De Luxe Motor Tours—Private 
or General Airplane Travel — Traveller's Cheques- 
and 200 Offices in Europe waiting to serve you. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St.Louis 
an Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS -LITS €CO- 











A New 
EXPRESS SERVICE to 


FRANCE ° 








HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
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ENGLAND + GERMANY 











Every Wednesday midnight, A 
great liner will sail from New York 
for Europe...just seven daysaway. 
Moderate rates... vibrationless 
speed...remarkable steadiness due 
to special anti-rolling equipment 
are features of this new service to 
Cherbourg, Southampton, Ham 

burs, of the 





de lu xe steamers 
HAMBURG .DEUTSCHLAND | 
NEW YORK.ALBERT BALLIN é 


, «FZ . ”» £ ° fs. 
The “Famous Four” of the Atlantic = 
. | 
P A\SSENGER 1 
J\NSOSEINUIELENR accommodations 
| ee . ioted © | 
lave been remodelled to provide 
many new features of comfort and 
| : . | - oF | 
uxury...new and more powertul 
TT J | 
engines installed to inerease the 
' 
sued 


Also a distinguished “Cabin” Ser 
from New York to Ireland 
France and Germany by the new 
motorships ST. LOUIS, MIL 
WAUKEE and the steamer 
CLEVELAND. 


vice 


LINE 


New York | | 


39 Broadway 

Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 


Regina, Edmonton, | 
or local steamship agents. 
i 











au revoir — theyre off\ 
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smooth vibrationless speed 


Off to Europe for the great adventure. How 
delightful to start the trip auspiciously on 
a White Stor, Red Star or Atlantic 

Transport liner! 


They cross so swiftly, so smoothly, so com 
pletely free of vibration that Europe's shores 
loom all too soon. Happy days and spark 
nights have passed like a dream — 


cause life is not cribbed, cabined and 


ved, but joyously free, with the freedom 
mart resort. Decks are nobly broad 
nstance, and staterooms truly spacious 


-because we realize you prefer them so 
This year, taste the thrill of a transatlantic 
voyage at its distinguished best, on the 
Majestic, world's largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewaska — or 
any other |. M. M. Liner. 
There cre rates to suit every purse and plan. 


-white star line. 
ed star line . atlantic transport line 


ternational mercantile marine company 

30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
weYork City. Authorized agents ever n 
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AROUND THE Wor.p 
YOUR OWN WAY 


Endless variations in 


INDEPENDENT WORLD TRAVEL 


Follow your fancy ‘round the world! East- 
ward or westward .. . choose your own 
itinerary ... vary it to suit your whim... 
spend a year or two on the way, if you 
like...orgo outfora speed record! Indulge 
every mood that wandering brings...and | 
return with the complete satisfaction of | 
having seen the world in your own way! 


| 


Easily possible...now. The co-operation of 
Cunard and Nippon Yusen Kaisha links | 
two of the world’s foremost steamship | 
companies in an unbroken, globe-girdling | 
chain offering unlimited flexibility in Inde- | 
pendent World Travel... plus the utmost 
in service. Fare... as low as $993.00. 


Literature on Request toYour Local Agent or Tourist Department | 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


10 Bridge St. or 545 Fifth Ave., New York | 
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Around the 
PACIFIC 





Geisha girls dance for you in Japan 


To 19 strange ports 


on the great MALOLO 


Tus year, another “Around the Pacific Cruise” by 
the luxurious Matson liner Malolo! Twelve countries 
and 19 ports of the mysterious East and exotic South 
Seas will be visited. Japan and China, of course 
with extensive shore excursions to ancient cities and 
shrines. Historic Manila in the Philippines. Teeming 
Singapore in Malaya, Bangkok in Siam, Batavia in 
the East Indies. Then modern Australia and New Zea- 
land, primitive Fiji and Samoa, and colorful Hawaii. 

While America is fighting early snows, you'll be 
“down under” the equator where it is summer. You 
get back home for Christmas—your Christmas shop- 
ping already completed in the Orient’s alluring bazaars. 

Assuring you perfect arrangements, the Matson Line 
operates this second cruise in cooperation with the 
American Express Company. Your cruise ship is the 
23,000-ton Malolo, holder of Pacific speed records, 
one of the world’s finest liners. Sail from San Fran- 
cisco September 20, return December 19. 

There is but one cruise “Around the Pacific’’—the 
Malolo’s! Owing to the wide interest last year, we sug- 
gest early reservations. The membership is limited. 
Send today for folder to Matson Line, American 
Express Company or your travel agent. 


MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK, 535 Fifth Avenue LOS ANGELES, 723 W. 7th St. 
CHICAGO, 140 So. Dearborn St. PORTLAND, 271 Pine St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 215 Market St. SEATTLE, 1319 Fourth Avenue 
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A day that took 
2000 years to make 


Northward from San Francisco, 
halfway south from Portland, 
a shaggy California shadow 
stretches into Oregon and under- 
neath it there’s a day that took 
2000 years to make, Itis the day 
en route to California, or back 
again, that sees you through the 
Redwood Empire. 

Here isan empire ruled by giants. 
Forest giants, century-laden yet 
straight and tall—and haughty in 
the winds from that eternal sea 
that surges at their feet. These are 
trees whose branches inching sky- 
ward for 2000 years, have seen 


















Spain’s Conquistador and Padre 
plod the Sunset Trail to found San 
Francisco. . . the early pathfinders 
struggling through the Sierra’s 
snows to blaze the Overland 
Trail. They heard that startled 
shout GOLD and watched this 
West blaze up in a yellow frenzy, 
then turn to green for the nation’s 
table; and build great cities. 

From secrets of another age. . . 
an old tranquillity, these branches 
change to whisper of a hundred 
newer days, checkered here and 
there throughout the long Pacific 
Coast. Days in sparkling cities. 
Sport-filled days in a varied group 
of great resorts. Days that drowse 
you with the lazy song of waves 
from far-off oriental shores. 


You can crowd ten vacations in- 











World famous gardens con- 
tribute to Southern Pacific's 
unsurpassed dining car service. 
















to a single Southern Pacific trip 
along the Pacific Coast — that 
brave sweep from San Diego to 
the Evergreen Playground of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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The Pacific Northwest... Mt. Ba- 
ker, Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, 





the mighty Columbia, Portland and 
Mt. Hood, Crater Lake —Nature’s 
thrilling mystery...all can be in- 
cluded in your ticket to or from Cal- 
ifornia when you go one way and 
return another on Southern Pacific’ s 
Sour great routes. Southern Pacific 
is the only railroad that can show 
you the whole Pacific Coast. In no 
other way can you so quickly, com- 
fortably and economically see it. You 
can stopover anywhere on round- 
trip tickets. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Write to O. P. Bartlett, 310 So. 
Michigan Blvd. ,Chicago, or H.H. 
Gray, $31 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, for copy of illustrated book: 
“ How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 





NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


along the scenically supreme route 





Picture yourself ‘‘on top of the world’’—bubbling 
over with excitement, thrilled by the grandeur of 
nature ... bills already paid, guides looking after 
your travel details. 


How marvelous is this new, carefree, escorted, all- 
expense tour idea. So many places to go, so many 
things to see, so much todo. Along the scenic route 
of the new OLYMPIAN, electrified for 656 sootless, 
cinderless miles over four mountain ranges. There is 
Yellowstone through the thrilling new Gallatin Gate- 








way (170 mile motor trip without added cost), Inland | 


Empire (Spokane), Rainier and its mighty glaciers, 
Seattle and Tacoma, world ports, Olympic Peninsula, 
America’s last frontier, Puget Sound cruises to old- 
English Victoria and Vancouver, challenging Mt. 
Baker. And your tour can include Alaska, Canadian 
Rockies, California or Colorado. 


You can travel for a fortnight, all expenses paid, for 
as little as $250 from Chicago. Other tours, 10 days 
to 3 weeks, $145 and up. Let us tell you in detail 
about “‘Top-of-the-World” vacations. 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Seo 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 

The Milwaukee Road, 730 Union Station, Chicago, III, 

Send me full information about tours to Yellowstone; 
C) Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); [) Rainier 
National Park; [] Puget Sound Country; () Olympic Penin- 
sula; () Alaska; () Black Hills. () Escorted all-expense tours. 


. 0 Se days vacation and about $ to spend. 
Name 
Address 801-32 
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Germany 


The World's Spa 
for diseases of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheumatism and nervous disorders. 


the Mecca « 





Its wonderful mineral springs are { those seeking 
health 

Its institutions and equip 
ment are an object of inter- 
est to sightseers. 

Its famous park and mag 
nificent surroundings offer 
an ideal resting spot. 
Various outdoor ~ 
varied amusements. Famous 
Orchestra — Opera — Motor 
trips. Excellent Hotel Ac- 
commodation. 


sport 


45 minutes from 
Frankfort-on-Main. 
For information apply te: 
German Tourist 
Information Office 
New York City 
665 Fifth Ave., or to any 
first-class travel agency 




















Heyre’s Spring Again 


Right on schedule—early as usual 
Spring with all its delightful and 
healthful qualities, arrives on the 
Boardwalk. 
It’s the season that gives outdoor life 
a new start and makes golf and other 
sports an every-day program. 
Spend Spring at 
The AMBASSADOR 
Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
European Plan Daily Rate 
$5 to $14 Single + $8 to $16 Double 


685 Rooms 685 Baths 
“Monarch of the 


he Boardwalk”’ 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Same ownership as Ambassador Hotels 
York, Palm Beach and Los Angeles 


* 


New 



























































ASCINATING Japan . .. land of colour, charm and 
courtesy, where the East blends with the West and the 
past with the present... 

| ver) where is the scenic majesty that inspires a worship 


of Nature. | very where blossom trame d shrines, te mpl 8 and 





] | 


a pagodas preserve the traditions of the centuries. l’very where 


a gentle culture is seen in the festivals of the seasons, the Tea ¢ eremony, 


‘Tkeban or flower arrangement, in the und ing art sy mboli: ed by the 


Mon yama screens ind the Uh iyoye scrolls. 


An | C very w here 


. +] 
t great railroads, 


: ' the le | don 
n Japan are the modern luxuries « 


1] 


hotels and motor highw IVs as well as facilities for all the smart sports. 


, wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria 
and Ch re reached from the United Stat A P A N 
and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
saka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mai/ Line, 

adian Pacific and the Dollar Steamship z O| | RI > 2 B [ I R E A Uu 
Line. Full information willbe furnished by any 


of these Lin any tourist agency, or by the 
Japan Tourist Bureau. c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 





c o Japanese Gov't Rys., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 





home to 10,000 





BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS 
N EW YO RK 






people a day 


The Statler business is founded on the assumption that the 
guest who is pleased with what he gets in these hotels will 
come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a scale as this could show 
such endurance, and growth, unless it were making good in 
pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in every Statler room, a morning 
paper under the door every morning, circulating ice water — 
and such little conveniences as the bed-head reading lamp, 
the well-stocked library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler dining rooms take especial pains 
with their menus, and their prices; that’s why Statler em- 
ployees give courteous, interested service - always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON CLEVELAND ot. £63005 


BUFFALO DETROTIT NEW YORK 
| Hotel Pennsylvania] 
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" | Kellogy” 


Joe vik / Ve 


4 will be interested 


No prinxk has ever pleased Americans like 
good coffee. Its fragrant cheer makes all our 
meals more delightful. 

Yet, thousands of people who love coffee 
do not drink it at night because of the fear 
that it will keep them awake. Many deny 
themselves the pleasure of coffee at any time. 

Now, all can enjoy it. . . . Today, a mod- 
ern scientific achievement is taking place at 
Battle Creek. Here in the home of healthful 
foods caffeine is being extracted from the 
world’s finest coffee beans. And so skilfully 
is this done that not one bit of the wonderful 
coffee flavor and aroma is lost! 

The result is Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee 
—a coffee without caffeine which delights the 
most exacting epicure. How much better than 
cheerless substitutes! 

You can enjoy Kaffee Hag Coffee at midnight. It 
will not keep you awake. It can never affect your 
nerves or be harmful in any way. 

Kaffee Hag Coffee is the original caffeine-free cof 
fee. And now, after yous of continuous experiment, 
the blend has been wonderfully improved. There is 
no finer coffee on the market. A new method of pack 
ing brings every pound fresh and mellow to your 
kitchen. The coffee is sealed in vacuum tins when it 
leaves the roasters. 

Will you try it? . . . Isn't there some one in your 
—_ who loves coffee but fears to drink it at night 

Give him Kaffee Hag Coffee. Two cups, three 
many as he wants. Make it just as you make any 
other coffee. How pleased he'll be. And how 


as 





in this advertisement 





Serve Kaffee Hag Coffee at evening parties. Wonderful, rich 
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coffee that every one can 


enjoy without hesuation. 


restfully he'll sleep. Ask for Kaffee Hag Coffee at 
your dealer's 

Or let us send you a sample. . . . For 10c, to cover 
postage and handling, we will send you a 10-cup 
sample of this delicious caffeine-free coffee. Test it 
See for yourself what satisfying, luscious 
and how well you'll sleep. 


at night. 
coffee it is 
> 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Dept. 2-4 Mict 


Please send mn araenaid ex h K 


K4FFEE HAG COFFEE 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE that lets you sleep 



































All’s well in Room 1407 


This chirruping gentleman has forgotten 
his restless night in a lower berth. While 
he is planning a persuasive sales argu- 
ment, his heart goes out in loving kind- 
ness to a hotel manager who sits (un- 
conscious of this burst of gratitude) 
fourteen floors below. . . . 

For this traveling guest is rejoicing 
over a homelike Ivory bath! 

Yes, in his tub rides a smaller model 
of the same white ship that shares his 
daily bath adventures. ‘“Thank heaven,” 
muses our bather as he slathers his 


... kind to everything it touches - 
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shoulders with epaulets of Ivory foam. 
What he really means is—‘‘I'm glad 
I'm not raising my blood pressure try- 
ing to scare some timid lather out of a 
slippery pellet of deep-diving soap!’ And 
so thinking, he tosses his Ivory on the 
water's lap, for the boyish pleasure of 
watching it float! 

Why do Ivory baths make assistant 
sales managers feel like millionaires? 
Because they leave the skin feeling 
smooth and fresh and luxurious. There 
is a priceless purity in this fine soap! 


99% 00 Pure « “It floats” «,, 
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Comfort and Contentment 
assured by an Endowment Policy 
kept in force until maturity 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


EDWARD D DUFFIELD. Pres HOME OFFICE, Yewark, V/ 





“It’s the Camel blend!” 


The mild and fragrant blend 
of choice tobaccos makes 
the smoking of every Camel 


Cigarette a pure delight. 
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Se ae the better ci varette 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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